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HONOKÈ DE BALZAC. 



CHAPTER I. 

nnHODUCTOBT. 

A COMPLETE life of Balzac cannot be wrîtten at the 
présent time, and possiblj neyer can be. The necessary 
documents either do not exist or they are not obtain- 
able. Unpablished letters and papers there are, in pos- 
session of a compatriot who bas donc mach for the 
bibliography of his works — the Vicomte de Spoelbercb 
de Loyenjoal ; bat eyen thèse throw little light on that 
inner self which Balzac's own will aided by circum- 
stances withdrew, in a measnre, from the knowledge of 
others. There are periods in his life when he disap- 
pears. In this there was nothing mysterious. Work 
was the law of his life ; and the total seclosion that he 
needed for it, the freedom of his solitary days and 
laborious nights, together with his constant habit of 
travelling, both in France to study the scènes he pic- 
tared, and in foreign coantries, kept him ont of sight 
of friends, so that often, for months together, they lost 
ail trace of him. 

When he reappears, it is chiefly as he was seen and 
known by his literary friends and associâtes in Paris ; 
bearing up against the trials of a hard life with his 
hearty Toorainean gayety, battling for his rights with 
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2 Honoré de Balzac. 

edîtors and publîshers, and letting the réaction from hls 
heavy toil and from the inward stress of bis spirit hâve 
full swing in the eccentric joviality which was a phase 
of his nature. This is almost the sole aspect under 
which the man, taken apart from his work, has been 
made known to the world. The men who saw bim 
thus, his literarj associâtes, had the ear of the public, 
and to this day their books and publications, with two 
or three exceptions, remain, not falsc perhaps, but mis- 
leading, — so misleading that they hâve concealed the 
real man and hâve forced us to look at the feet of the 
statue, not sufifering us to see its head. Unfortunately, 
they are the text-books from which the présent génér- 
ation of writers and readers dérive their ideas of Balzac 
in his manhood. 

Of his childhood and early youth his sister Laure, 
Madame Surville, has written a charmingly sincère and 
simple narrative. If read in connection with the parts 
of Balzac's books which are derived from that period of 
his life, a sufficient idea of him as child and youth will 
be obtained by those who will take some pains to study 
the subject. But Madame Surville pauses on the thresh- 
old of his manhood. She gives certain facts of his 
struggling life, and relates his conduct under them ; but 
to the man himself, the maturcd spirit, the grcat soûl 
who has bequeathed to us so rich a legacy, we are left 
without a guide. Madame Surville says, at the close of 
herlittle book, written six years after his death, that the 
time might come when she would complète her accouut 
of his life and show another aspect of his character ; but 
the time, apparently, ne ver came. 

The next authentic source of information, his corres- 
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pondence, throws much invaluable lîght on hls ideas 
and opinions about bis books, and also (in the letters 
to Madame Hanska) on tbe closing jears of bis life ; 
but on the fonnative jears of bis early manhood tbey 
are, nnfortanatelj, silent. Bj bis own will, apparentlj, 
little trace of bis real self at tbat period, or in bis middle 
manbood, remains, except as it may be found in bis 
writings. Of tbe records left by tbe contemporaries wbo 
knew bim, tbat of Tbëopbile Gautier is incomparably 
tbe best Materialist bimself, and seeing Balzac cbiefly 
on bis material side, wbicb was yery strong and real, be 
neveilbcless bas lefb us almost tbe only true apprécia- 
tion of Balzac's spirit sbown in tbe writings of tbose 
wbo came in contact witb bim. It would seem as 
tbougb tbe sincère affection wbicb united tbem gave 
bim insigbt, if not intuition. 

Scattered among tbe writings of bis associâtes are a 
few just estimâtes of Balzac as a man ; but even thèse 
are derived from a one-sided knowledge of bim. George 
Sand, witb ber broad, gênerons, and loving spirit, knew 
bim personally, and comprebended bim in ber way. 
Cbampfleury saw bim at tbe close of bis life for a short 
time only, but be bas made a good portrait of bim, and 
records tbe fact tbat baving read ail wbicb up to tbat 
time bad been written of Balzac, be found notbing 
nseful or représentative. 

It is from thèse varions sources, and from two vol- 
umes written by contemporaries wbicb bave donc mucb 
to mislead tbe Judgment of the world (those of Léon 
Gozlan and Edmond Werdet) tbat ail memoirs and 
studies of Balzac as a man bave been derived. In fact, 
tbe latter are mostly reproductions of tbe former, put 
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into the langnage of tbe compilera, and overlaid wîth 
fancifal additions (ezcept perhaps M. Gabriel Ferry's 
''Amies de Balzac''), which oflen obscure real facts, 
or put them out of focus. 

Tbe sole object of tbe présent volume is to présent 
Balzac to American readers. Tbis memoir is intended 
to précède tbe American translations of bis work. 
Translated work is necessarilj addressed to tbose wbo 
bave not easy access to originals. Bearing tbis in 
mind, it bas been tbougbt best to go back to the only 
autbentic sources of information and présent tbem in 
tbeir own words, witb sucb simple elucidations as a 
close intercourse witb Balzac's mind, necessitated by 
conscientious translation, naturally gives, — an inter- 
course wbicb cannot be wbolly confined to tbe work of 
sucb a mind but, if it exists at ail, must reacb to tbe 
spirit tbat produced tbe work. 

Tbe reader is asked to remember tbat tbis memoir is 
meant to be a présentation of tbe man, and not of bis 
work, cxcept as it was a part of bimself. Tbe monu- 
mental part of tbat work, Xa Comédie Humaine, is 
bere, witb some necessary exceptions, presented to the 
American public, whicb will tbus bave the means of 
judging for itself. 

In giving tbis volume to tbe public, sincère thanks 
are offered to those wbo bave encouraged and promoted 
it: to M. le Vicomte de Spoelbercb de Lovenjoul for 
tbe more tban courtesy, tbe cordial kindness witb 
which be answered inquiries ; and to Prof. Edward S. 
Holden, LL.D., etc., Director of the Lick Observatory, 
University of California, for bis sympatbetic and inspir- 
ing advice. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

mS SISTEB, MADAME SURYILLE'S NARRATIVE.^ 

I FEEL ît a dutj to my brother and to the world to 
pablish certain détails whlch, at the présent day, I 
aloue can give, in order that a true and faithfal biogra- 
phy may at some fbture time be written of the anthor 
of the Comédie Humaine. Balzac's friends hâve urged 
me to eut short as soon as possible the legendary talcs 
which never fail to collect aronnd illustrious names, 
and so prevent the growth of errors which might corne 
in time to be believed, as to my brother's character 
and the circnmstances of his life. I fully understand 
that it is best for me to tell the facts uow, while a 
goodly nnmber of persons are stîll livîng to conflrm 
them. 

The Comédie Humaine has excited almost as much 
antagonism as appréciation. Quite recently certain 
critics baye harshly judgcd it in the name of religion 
and morality , — two powers which the oppouents of ail 
great renowns baye eyer sought to summon on their 
side. I believe that neyer, at any period of French 
history, has there been a painter of manners and morals 

^ Balzac, sa rie et ses œiiTres, d'après sa correspondance, par 
Mme. L. Sonrille, née de Balzac. 1 roi. Calmann Lévy, Paris, 
187& The bock was flrst pubUshed in 1866. 
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who has not incurred the reproach of immorality ; but 
I find it difficult to imagine what sort of literature 
would be the outcome of the principles such critics are 
seeking to impose upon writers, if those who profess 
them were to put them into practice. For instance, 
would they succeed in proving that Balzac was mis- 
taken in his belief that the novel of social life and 
morals cannot avoid the contrasts of light and shade, 
and that mankind cannot be rightlj instructed by the 
picture of their virtues only ? 

I hâve neither the power nor the désire to argue 
against such judgments; I am not seeking in thèse 
pages to défend my brother. Time, which has laid its 
chrism upon many a genius insulted and rejccted in its 
day, will assign him his place in the literature of his 
country. On that judge, who alone is impartial and 
infallible, we must rely. 

My brother was born at Tours, May 16, 1799, Saint- 
Honoré's day. The name pleascd my father, and 
though it had no précèdent in either line of the familj', 
he gave it to his son. My mother had lost her first 
child by endeavoring to nurse it hcrself. A wet-nurse 
for little Honoré was therefore chosen, who lived just 
outsidc the gâtes of the town in an airy house sur- 
rounded by gardens. My father and mother were so 
satisfied with this woman that they put me with her 
and left my brother in her care after he was weaued. 
He was nearly four years old when we returned to- 
gether to our father's house. 

Honoré's fine health saved our mother from those 
latent anxicties which comraonly find expression in tcn- 
der solicitude and the indulgences which spoil a child, 
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bat are so dear to ît. In those dajs cliildren did not 
plaj the important part now assigned to them in many 
families. They were not brought into notice ; they were 
kept children ; and, above ail, they were trained in re- 
spect and obédience to their parents. Our governess. 
Mademoiselle Dclahaye, may bave had too much zeal 
in this direction, for it is certain that, with respect 
and obédience, she also inspired us with fear. My 
brother long remembered the small terrors that beset 
ns when she took us to bid good-morning to our mother, 
or when we entered the latter's présence to wish her 
good-night. To us thèse were solemn cérémonies, 
though rcpeated daily. It is true that by certain signs, 
previously agreed upon with Mademoiselle, our mother 
saw (on our faces, she said) the traces of our misdeeds 
which drew down upon us her stern displeasure, for she 
alone had the right to punish or reward us. The resuit 
was that Honoré was neither petted nor transformed 
into a prodigy at an âge when a child understands its 
parent's love only through smiles and kisses. If he 
showed at an early âge any sign of the qualities which 
were destined to make him famous no one remarked it, 
and no one bas since recalled it Ue was a charming 
child ; bis joyous temper, bis smilîng, well-cut lips, bis 
great brown eyes, both soft and brilliant, bis high fore- 
head, and bis wealth of black hair made him an object 
of admiration when we were taken to walk in the public 
promenades. 

Family surroundings react so powerfuUy on the char- 
acters of children, and exert such influence on their 
fate that some account of our parents seems to me 
quite necessaiy. It will, moreover, serve to explaiu 
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the first events of my brother's youth. Oar father, 
born in Languedoc in 1746, was advocate of the Council 
under Louis XVI. His profession led him into rela- 
tions with the notabilities of that time, and wîth the 
men whom the Révolution brought to the surface and 
made famous. Thèse affiliations enabled him in 1793 
to save more than one of his old friends and fonner 
protectors. Such services exposed him to some danger, 
and a very influential Conventional, who felt an înterest 
in citizen Balzac, hastened to remove him from the 
sight and memory of Robespierre by sending him to 
the North to organize a commissariat for the army. 
Thrown thus by chance into the War department, my 
father remained in it, and was in charge of the com- 
missariat of the Twenty-second Military Division when 
he married, in 1797, the daughter of one of his supe- 
riors, then director of the Paris hospitals. Subsequently, 
he lived nineteen years in Tours, where he bought a 
house and some landed property in the vicinity of the 
town. At the end of ten years it was proposed to ap- 
point him mayor, but he declined the honor, not wishing 
to give up the management of a large hospital which 
he had taken upon him self. He feared he should not 
find time to properly fulfil thèse triple functions. 

My father was a mixture of Montaigne, Rabelais, 
and my uncle Toby in his philosophy, his originalit}', 
and his goodness of hcart ; and he had, like my uncle 
Tob}', a prédominant idea. That idea was health. He 
managed his life with the view of living as long as pos- 
sible. He calculated, from the number of years re- 
quired to bring a man to perfect maturity, that his life 
ought to last one hundred years and more ; to attain 
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that more he took the most extraordlnary care of him- 
self, and was constantly on the watch to maintaia what 
he called the ^^ equilibrium of the vital forces." And 
a mightj labor it was, truly ! His fatherlj solicitade 
still further increased this désire for longevitj. When 
forty-five years of âge, not having married, and not 
expecting to do so, he had put the bulk of his property 
into hfe annuities, half on the Grand-livre [the Public 
Funds], half with Lafarge's bank, then just established, 
he being one of its largest shareholders. When he 
died in 1829, at the âge of eighty-three, from the effects 
of an accident, he was receiving an income of twelve 
thousand francs from this source. The réduction of 
iuterest, and the waste which took place in the admin- 
istration of the Tontine diminished his immédiate rev- 
enues, but his green old âge seemed to justify his hope 
of sharing with the State the immense capital of the 
Tontine by the extinction of ail the other shareholders 
of his class, — a resuit which might hâve repaired the 
wrong he did to his family by the investment This 
hope had passed into a conviction with him, and he was 
constantly urging his family to préserve their health so 
that they might enjoy the millions he should Icave 
thenL This conviction, which we ail shared, made him 
happy and consoled him under the reverses which over- 
took him at the close of his life. '^ No matter, Lafarge 
will put everything right," he used to say. 

His originality, which became proverbial at Tours, 
was quite as marked in his talk as in his actions ; he 
said and did nothing like other people ; Hoffmann might 
bave nsed him as a type for one of his créations. My fa- 
ther was wont to scoff at other men who, as he declarcd, 
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were toilîng incessantly for their own mîsfortunes. He 
could not meet a poor sickly or deformed being without 
railîog at the parents, and, above ail, at thc rulcrs who 
did not givc as much care to the préservation of the 
hum an race as thej did to that of animais ; and he 
held certain singular théories on this debatable subject, 
which he propoanded in a manner no less singular. 
*' But why give them to the world?" he used to sa}^ 
walking up and down the room in his waddcd gown of 
puce-colored silk, his chin buried in a huge cravat cher- 
ished from the days of the Dh-ectory. "They would 
call me an ' original ' " (a term which grcatl}- angered 
him), " and there would n't be one poor rickety being 
the less. Has any philosopher, except Cervantes, who 
gave the death-blow to knight-errantry, ever been able 
to correct humanity ? — that palsied being, always young 
always old, which keeps alive somehow — happily for 
us and our successors," he would add, with a laugh. 

But he never scoffed at humanitj^ unless he was un- 
able to succor it, as he proved pn many occasions. 
Epidémies broke out in the hospital, especially after 
the return of the soldiers from Spain; at such times 
my father took up his abode in the hospital building, 
and forgetting his own health to watch ovcr that of 
others, he displayed a zeal which in him was dévotion. 
He put down many abuses without fearing the enmities 
that sort of courage invites ; and he introduced great 
and bencficent improvements, such, for instance, as 
work-shops for the old men, for whom he obtained 
wages. 

His memory, his spirit of observation, and his gift of 
repartee were not less remarkable than his originaUtjr. 
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He remembered after an interval of twenty years tbe 
exact words tbat were said to him. At seventy years 
of âge, meeting unexpectedly a friend of bis cbildbood, 
be spoke to bira, without tbe least besitation, in tbe 
dialect of tbeir province, tbougb be had not returaed 
tbere since be left it at fourteen. His keen observation 
enabled bim more tban once to pi*edict tbe success or 
failure of men whora tbe world appreciated far otber- 
wise tban as be judged tbem ; time often proved tbe 
justice of bis propbecy. As for bis repartees, tbey 
never failed bim nnder any circamstances. I remem- 
ber tbat some one read aloud an article on a centenarian 
(not allowed, as will readily be imagined, to pass in 
silence), and my fatber, against bis usual custom, in- 
terrupted tbe reader to exclaim entbusiastically, " He 
lived wisely, and did not squander bis bealtb in ex- 
cesses, like tbe imprudent youtb of tbe présent day." It 
tumed out, bowever, tbat tbis wise man was in tbe 
babit of getting drunk, and (tbis in my fatber's eyes 
was an enormity against bealtb) ate a supper every 
nîgbt. ^' Well," ^e said, witbout a sign of discompos- 
nre, "be sbortened bis life, tbat 's ail." 

Wben Honoré was of an âge to understand and ap- 
preciate bis fatber tbe latter was a fine old man still 
full of energy, witb courteous manners, speaking sel- 
dom, and rarely of bimself, indulgent to youtb, witb 
wbicb be was in sympathy, leaving to ail the liberty he 
demanded for bimself, possessed of a sound and upright 
judgment, in spite of bis eccentricities, and a temper so 
equable, a character so klnd that be made bis bome 
bappy to ail about bim. His fine éducation enabled 
him to follow witb deligbt tbe advance of science and 
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of social amélioration, the future of whieh he foresaw 
from the start. His wise remarks and his many curious 
anecdotes helped his son greatly to a knowledge of life, 
and sapplied him with the subject of more than one of 
his books. 

Mj mother, who was rich and beautiful and very 
much younger than her husband, had a rare vivacity of 
mind and imagination, an unwear^ing activity, great 
firmness of décision, and boundless dévotion to her 
family. Her love for her children brooded over them, 
but she expressed it more by actions than by words. 
Her whole life proved her love ; she forgot herself for 
us, and this self-forgetfulness brought misfortunes upon 
her which she bore courageously. Her last and bitter- 
est trial was to survive, at the âge of seventy, her 
glorious son, and to succor him in his last moments ; 
she prayed beside his dying bed, supported by that 
religious faith which enabled her to exchange her 
earthly hopes for those of heaven. 

Those who knew my father and my mother will con- 
firm the truth of thèse brief sketches. The qualities of 
the author of the Comédie Humaine are undoubtedly 
the logical resuit of those of our parents ; from our 
father he derived his originality, memory, spirit of 
observation, and judgment; from our mother, his ac- 
tivity and imagination ; and from both, his energy and 
kindheartedness. 

Honoré was the eldest among two sisters and two 
brothers. Our sister, Laurence, died a young woman 
after five years of married life. Our brother, Henry, 
went to the colonies, where he married and settled. 
At Honoré's birth aU things combined to promise him 
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a fine future. Our mother's fortune, that of our mater- 
nai grandmother, who lived with her daughter from the 
tlme she became a widow, the salary and the annoities 
of our father made a haodsome inoome for the family. 
My mother deroted herself whollj to the éducation of 
her children, and tiiought herself obliged to treat ttiem 
with eererity to neutralise the eflécts of the indulgence 
shown to us by our father and grandmother. This sever- 
ity repressed the tender feelings of little Honoré, wbo, 
was also resenred and shy in présence (^ his father's 
âge and graTîty. This state of things was profitable 
to fhitemal affection, which was oertainly the first feel- 
ing to bud and blossôm in bis heart. I was only two 
years younger than Honoré, and in the same situation 
as be towanls our parents. Brooght up together in our 
nnrse's home we loved each other tenderly. My recol- 
lections of his tendemess date far back. I hare not 
forgotten the headlong rapidity with which he ran to 
save me fW>m tumbling down the three high steps 
without a railing which led from our nurse's room to 
the garden. His loving protection oontinued after we 
retumed to our father's house, where more than once 
he allowed himself to be punished for my faults without 
betraying me. Once, when I oame upon the scène in 
time to accuse myself of the wrong, he said: *' Don*t 
acknowledge next time ; I like to be punished for you." 
Snch pure and artless derotion is never forgotten. 
Oor affectîoii was fostered still farther by propi- 
ttons circumstanoee. We lived together, then and 
later, in a confidence and close intimacy which had 
âo limits. Throughont his life I knew my brother's 
>oys and troublée, nd I had, a» aU Urnes, tàe preckxis 
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privilège of consoling him : that certainty is now my 
joy. 

The greatest event of his childhood was a journey to 
Paris, where my mother took him in 1804, to show him 
to his grandparents. They were delighted with their 
pretty littie grandson, and showered him with gifts and 
kisses. Littie accustomed to such petting, Honoré re- 
turned to Tours with his head full of joyous memories 
and his heart filled with love for those dear grand- 
parents, about whom he talked to me incessantly, de- 
Bcribing them as best he conld, also their house, their 
beautiful garden, not forgetting Mouche, the big watch- 
dog, with whom he had struck up an intimacy. This 
visit to Paris gave food to his imagination for a long 
time. Our grandmother was fond of relating his say- 
ings and doings on this occasion, especially the folio w- 
ing. One evening she had sent for a magic-lantern. 
Honoré, not seeing his friend Mouche among the audi- 
ence, jumped up, calling ont in a tone of authority : 
** Stop ! stop ! ** (Probably he felt himself master in his 
grandfathcr's house.) Then he left the room and 
presently retumed, dragging the dog, to whom he 
said: '^ Sit you there, Mouche, and look at the show ; 
it won't cost you anything, for grandpapa pays." 

Some mouths afber this trip Honorées brown silk 
jacket and handsome blue belt were changed for moum- 
ing garments. His dear grandpapa was dead, struck 
down by apoplexy. It was the child's first grief; he 
wept bitterly when told that he would never again see 
his grandfather, and the recollection of the kind 
old man remained so présent to his mind that on one 
occasion, long after the sad event^ seeing me go off 
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into a wlld burst of langhter while mj mother was rep* 
rimanding me, he endeavored to put a stop to such 
tempestaoos gayety, which threatened serious con- 
séquences, by putting his lips to my ear and saying in 
tragic tones : — 

** Think on the death of yoor grandpapa ! " 

Ineffectaal saccor, alasl as I had never seen my 
grandpapa, and knew nothing as yet of death. 

Thns the only words that we can recall of Honorë's 
first years showed kindness of heart rather than intelli- 
gence. I remember, however, that he did show imag- 
ination in some of those childish games which George 
Sand has so well described in her Memoirs. My 
brother improvised little comédies, which amused us 
(not always the case with greater ones). For hours 
together he would twang the strings of a little red vio- 
lin, while his radiant face expressed the belief that he 
was making melody ; consequently, he was much sur- 
prised when I entreated him to stop a noise which 
might hâve set his friend Mouche to howling. '' Don't 
you hear how pretty it is ? " he would say. Like other 
children, he read with eager interest ail those fairy- 
tales in which catastrophes, more or less dramatic, 
made him cry. Perhaps they inspired him with other 
taies, for sometimes to his usual bewildering loquacity 
there succeeded long periods of silence which were 
attribnted to fatigue, but which may really hâve been 
rêveries carrying him, even then, to imaginary worlds. 

When he was seven years of âge he was taken from 
the day school at Tours and sent to the seminary at 
Vendôme, then very celebrated* We went to see him 
regularly at Easter of eveiy year, and also on the 
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days when prizes were distribated ; but he was seldom 
crowned ; reproaches were more plentifal than praiseê 
for him on those great days which he awaited 80 in-* 
patiently, and ont oî which he ezpected sach delîght. 
He remained seven years at this school, and dniJi^ 
that time he had no hoUdays. The memory of those 
days inspired him with tbe flrst part of Louiê Lambert. 
In that part he and Louis Lambert are one ; it is Bal- 
zac in' two persons. The school routine, the small 
events of his daUy life, what he suffered and what he 
thought, ail is true; even the Treatise on the WiU 
which one of the professors (whom he names) bumed 
without reading in his anger at finding it in place of a 
thème which he had ordered the boy to do. My brother 
always regretted the loes of that paper, regarding it as 
a proof of his intellect at that period. 

He was fourteen years of âge when Monsieur Mares- 
chal, the head ^ the school, wrote to our mother, be- 
tween Easter and the prize-giying, to come at once 
and remove her son. He was attacked with a sort of 
coma, which was ail the more alarming to his masters 
because they saw no cause for it My brother was to 
them an idle scholar ; they could not, therefore, attrib- 
ute this peculiar affection of the brain to inteilectual 
fatigue. Honoré, who had become thin and puny, was 
like a somnambulist sleeping with open eyes; he 
heard scarcely any of the questions that were addressed 
to him, and could not reply when asked abruptiy, 
"What are yon ttiinking of?" *' Where are you?" 
This extraordinaiy state, which in after years he fully 
understood, oame fh>m a sort of congestion of ideas 
(to ose his owa e^q^reesion). He had read, mkiiowii 
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to hi8 masters, the greater partof tbe rioh library of the 
ooDege, which had been formcd by the learned Orato- 
rian foondera and proprietors et this vaat institutioD, 
where more than tbiee bundred lads were edocated at 
a time. It waa in the panishment celis, to which he 
was sent almost dailj, that he devoured thèse serious 
books, which dereloped bis mind at the expense of bis 
bodj at an âge when the physieal powers should be 
exMrdsed at least as mnch as the intellectaal. No one 
in the family bas exer forgotten the amazement oaused 
bj Honoré's appearanoe when bis mother brought him 
back from Vendôme. 

*^ See how a collège returns to ns the blooming 
cbildren we trost to iti" said our grandmother, 
moarnftiUj. 

Mj fkther, at first very anxions at the state of bis 
son, was soon reassured when he saw that the change 
of scène, the fine air and the beneficent effect of home 
life sufficed to restore the iiveliness and gayety of the 
lad in the adolescent period which was just begioning 
for him. Little by little the classification of ideas 
took place in bis vast memory, where he alread}' regis- 
tered the beiogs and the events which were about him ; 
thèse recollections were put to use later in bis pictures 
of provincial life. Impelled by a vocation of which, 
us y et, he knew notUing, he was instinctively led to 
books and to observations which prepared the way for 
bis future toi! and made it fruitful; he amassed ma- 
tenais without knowing the nse to which they were 
desUned. Certain types in tbe Comédie Humaine 
t>eIong nndoubtedly to this period. 

In the long walka which oor mother made him take, 

s 
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he already admired with an artist's eye the tender 
Boenery of bis dear Toaraine which afterwards be de- 
scribed so well. He would sometimes stop short with 
enthusiasm before those glorioas sansets which illumine 
with such picturesque effects the gothic steeples of 
Tours, the scattered villages on the hill-slopes, and that 
beautifùl Loire, always so majestic and covered with 
sails of every size and shape. But our mother, more 
solicitons abont bis exercise than bis rêveries, obliged 
bim to fly the kite of our little brother, or to run with 
my sister and me. He would then forget ail about the 
landscape, and be the youngest and the gayest of the 
four children who surrounded their mother. But it was 
not so in the cathedral of Saint-Gatien, to which she 
took us regularly on fête-daj's. There, Honoré might 
dream at bis leisure, and nought of the poetry and the 
splendor of that noble church was lost upon bim. He 
noticed ail, — from the marvellous effects of light pro- 
duced by the old stained Windows, and the mists of 
incense enveloping, as with a veil, the officiating priests, 
to the pomps of the divine service, rendered ail the 
raore imposing by the présence of the cardinal-arcb- 
bishop. The countenances of the priests, which he 
studied dail}*, enabled bim later to describe the abbés 
Birotteau and Lorau, and the curé Bonnet, whose tran- 
quillity of soûl forms so fine a contrast to the agitations 
of remorse which torture the repentant Véronique.* 
This church had made so great an impression on bim 
that the mère name of Saint-Gatien awakened a world 
of memories in which the fresh and pure sensations of 
early youth, and the religions feelings which never left 

1 In the Curé de Village. 
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him throDghout hîs life, were mingled with the ideas of 
manhood already germinating in that powerful brain. 

He attended the lectures of the collège course, and 
studied under his father's roof with tutors. Already 
he began to say that the world would talk of him some 
day ; a speech that made us laugh, and which became 
the text for endless witticisms. In the name of his 
future famé we made him submit to innumerable little 
tortures, préludes to the greater tortures he was to bear 
as the cost of his acquired glory. This youthful appren- 
ticeship was far from useless. He accepted ail such 
teasing with a heartier laugh than ours, (he was 
always laughing in those most happy days). Never 
was a nature more amiable than his, and yet never did 
any one develop so young the désire and the intuitive 
ezpectation of famé. 

But we were far from increasing or encouraging this 
désire. My brother, who was, as I hâve already said, 
somewhat repressed by awe, thought much more than 
he ever said in présence of his father and mother. 
They, of course, being unable to judge him û*om a full 
knowledge of what he was, regarded him, like hîs mas- 
ters, as an ordinary boy who had to be prodded and 
forced to do his lessons in Greek and Latin. Our 
mother, who more particularly took the management of 
him, had so little suspicion of what her elder son al- 
ready was that she attributed to accident the sagacious 
remarks and observations which sometimes escaped 
him. ^' Ton certainly cannot know what you are talk- 
ing about, Honore," she would say to him. He, for ail 
answer, would look at her with the sagacious, or the 
qnizzical, or the kindly smile with which nature hacl 
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«Ddowed him. This mate and jet doquent protest was 
called impertinenoe if our mother chanoed to see it ; for 
Honoré, Dot daring to argae wità her, was nnable to 
explain either his thougfats or hU axaile. The repres- 
sion which our elders exercise OTer genias, the Injustices 
which wound it, tbe obstades that are put in its waj, 
may possibiy double its strength and give more TÎgor to 
its wing. At any rate, one likes to think so. 

At the close of Uie year 1814 my father was sum- 
moned to Paris and placed in charge of the commissa- 
riat of the First division of the army. Honoré finished 
his stodies with Monsieur Liepitre, rue Saint Louis, and 
with MM. Sganser and Beuzelin, rue de Thorigny in 
tbe Marais, where we lived. He was not more thought 
of in tbose institutions than he had been at Vendôme. 
While doing his exercises in Rhetoric he flrst became 
attracted to the beauty of the French language. I hâve 
preserved one of his compétitive compositions (a 
•peech of the wife of Bnitus to her husband afber the 
oondemnation of her sons). The anguish of the mother 
is given with great force, and my brother's all-powerful 
faculty of entering into the soûls of his personages is 
already noticeable. 

His étudies over, Honoré retumed for tlie third time 
to his father's house. This was in 1816. He was then 
a handsome youth, seventeen and a half years old, fuil 
of health and vigor ; no study tired him ; a smile was 
always on his lips ; he was indeed a fine young lad, the 
very personification of happiness. My mother regarded 
work as the basis of ail éducation, and she thoroughly un- 
derstood the business of employing time. Consequently 
•he did not allow her son one idle moment. He received 
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in aD thoBe acience» whidi had been neglected 
in Mb adiods, mnd he atteoded the lectures at the Sor- 
bonne. I atOI remember the mthnwasm he felt at the 
eloqaent extnapom speechea of soch men as Vilie- 
maîn, Goiaot, Cousin, and othera. Glowing with in- 
teieat, he wonld repeat them, tijing to aasoeiate us 
in theae jqgra and enabk os to oomprehend them. He 
«ookl nish to the pnblic libraries to stady books and 
ao prépare himself to profit more by the teachings of 
thoae illoatrions prc^easors. During his pérégrinations 
HiRN^ tibe Latin qoarter he boaght, fix>m the book- 
atalls along the qoajs, many rare and precious books 
wliidi he had leamed how to choose. They were the 
nockins of that fine library whieh his constant relations 
with publishers in afler dajs enabled him to render so 
oompiele, — a library which he wished to beqaeath to his 
native town, ontil the indiflérenoe shown to him by his 
townsmen wheneYer he retomed to Tours wounded him 
an deeply that he resigned this intention. 

Monsieor Brun, the présent prefect of the Indre-et- 
Loire, a former schoolmate a( Honoré at Vendôme, bas 
lately, in oonjanction with the mayor, Monsieur Mame, 
brother of the oelebrated publisher who brought out 
Balzac's first works, placed an inscription on the house 
where the author of the Comédie Humaine was born. 
This ii not the house, however, in which he passed his 
riiiklhood. My fhther's résidence now belongs to Ma- 
dame la Comtesse d'Outremont, a friend of our family. 
It was formerly numbered 29 in the long street which 
diyides the town and crosses it fh>m the bridge to the 
Avenue de Grammont The relations and friends of 
Balsao would bave been greatly astonished in 1817, and 
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even later, to bave been told that he wonld one day 
merit this honor paid to bis memoiy, and still more 
amazed bad tbe annoancement been made to them tbat 
tbe Street in Paris in wbicb be died was to bear bis 
name, and tbat a noble procession of great men would 
follow bim to bis last resting-place. Tbey would not 
bave known bow to reply to sucb propbecies, for, in 
spite of tbe vivacioas mind wbicb was beginning to 
make itself feit in Honoré, no one beiieved as yet in 
bis intellect It is tme tbat be cbattered a great deal, 
amased bimself witb nonsense like a cbild, and sbowed 
a good-bumor and at times a guilelessness wbicb often 
made bim our batt. Still, we migbt bave observed at 
tbe time, bad we paid attention to it, tbe attraction 
wbicb be feit to tbougbtful minds and solid conversa- 
tions. Above ail be liked to listen to an old friend of 

our grandmotber, Mademoiselle de R , wbo bad 

been intimately connected witb Beaumarcbais, and wbo 
lived in tbe same bouse tbat we lived in. My brotber 
loved to make ber talk of tbat celebrated man until, 
tbanks to ber détails, be knew Beaumarcbais's life so 
well tbat be migbt bave furnisbed tbe materials for tbe 
fine biograpby tbat Monsieur de Lomënie bas lately 
publisbed. 

My fatber wisbed bis son to study law, pass tbroiigb 
ail tbe examinations, and spend tbree ycars in a law- 
yer's and in a notary's office, so as to learn tbe dé- 
tails of légal procédure togetber witb tbe form and 
terms of deeds. A man's éducation was not complète, 
according to my fatber's ideas, if be did not bave a 
knowledge of ancicnt and modem législation, and, 
above aU, of tbe laws of bis own oountry. Honoré 
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tiierefore entered the law office of MoDsieur de Mer- 
Tille, a friend of onrd. Monsieur Scribe had just lett 
it. After eighteen months spent in this office he was 
received into that of Monsieur Passez, notary, where 
he remained for the same length of time. Monsieur 
Passez lived in the same honse with us, and was also 
one of our intimâtes. Thèse circumstances will ex- 
plain the fidelity of the descriptions of légal offices 
which is so observable in the Comédie Humaine^ and 
the profound légal knowledge therein revealed. I 
once found a copy of César Birotteau among the légal 
Works of a Parisian barrister, and he told me that the 
work was an excellent one to consult in the matter of 
bankruptc}'. 

My brothcr led a busy life during thèse years ; for, 
indcpendently of the time spent in thèse offices and on 
the work given him to do by his masters, he had also 
to prépare himself for successive examinations. But 
iiis activity, his memory, and his natural faculty were 
such that he often found time to finish his evenings 
with a game of whist or boston with my grandmother, 
at which the kind and gentle old lady would contrive, 
by some voluntary imprudence or inattention, to let 
him win her money, which he devoted to the purchase 
of his books. He always loved those games in mem- 
ory of her ; and the recollection of her sayings and of 
her gestures used to come to him like a happiness 
which, as he said, he wrested from a tomb. 

Occasionally Honoré accompanied us to a bail ; but 
having unfortunately slipped and fallen, in spite of the 
lessons he had taken from the Opéra dancing-master, 
he renounced the practice of dancing, so much did the 
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Bmiles of the women who saw him fidl rankle in his 
mind ; and he vowed then to master society in some 
better way than foj the grâces and talents of a drawing- 
room ; from that time forth he was a spectator only 
in festal soenes which, later in life, he utilized in his 
books. 

At twenty-one he had ended his légal stodies and 
passed ail his examinations. My father now confided 
to him the plans he had made for his future, which 
would undoubtedly hâve led him to wealth ; but wealth 
was then the least of Honorë's desires. My father had 
formerly protected a man whom he met again in 1814 
as a notary in Paris. The latter, being very grateful 
and desirous of retuming to the son the service he had 
received from the father, offered to take Honoré into 
his oflQce and leave him his practice at the end of a few 
jears. My father's security for part of the ezpenses, a 
prosperous marriage, and certain regular advances from 
the splendid income of the practice would hâve cleared 
the position of incumbranoe in a very few years. 

But imagine Balzac bending, for ten years perhaps, 
over deeds of sale, marriage contracts, inventories, — he 
who was now aspiring secretly to literary famé ! His 
stupéfaction was great when the plan was divulged to 
him. But he openly stated his wishes, and then it was 
our father's turn to be stupefied. A lively discussion 
followed. Honoré eloquently combated the powerful 
reasons given to him ; and his looks, words, and tones 
revealed so genuine a vocation that my father granted 
him two years in which to give proofs of his talent 
This fine légal chance thns thrown away ezplains the 
severity witli which he was afberwards treated, and 
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also tlie hatred which he alwajs felt to the notarial 
profession, — a hatred which may be noticed in several 
of his books. 

My father did not yield to Honorë's wishes withont 
r^rets, which vexations events increased. He had 
jost been retired IVom active service, and he had lest 
money in two enterprises. In short, we went to live 
in a oonntry honse which he had lately bought at Ville- 
parisis, abont sixteen miles from Paris. Fathers of 
families will nnderstand the uneasiness of oar parents 
under thèse circumstances. My brother had given no 
proof of literary talent, and he had his way to make ; it 
was, therefore, reasonable to désire a less doubtfùl 
career for him than that of lîterature. For one vocation 
like that which Honoré declared he felt (and which he 
^d indeed Jnstify so grandly) how many mediocrities 
bave been snffcred to drift into hopeless careers by 
such indalgence! Consequentl}', this 3Ûelding of my 
father to his son's wishes was regarded as a weakness 
and generally blamed by the friends who took an în- 
terest in onr welfare. *' He was allowing Honoré to 
waste the most precions years of his life. Did the 
career of a literary man ever, under any circumstances, 
iead to fortune ? Had Honoré the makings of a man of 
genius? They doubted it.*' What would thèse fHends 
hâve said of my father's weakness if he had toid them 
of the offer that had been made to him and refused ? 

One intimate friend who was somewhat brusque and 
very dictatorial declared that in his opinion Honoré was 
only good for a copying-clerk. The poor fellow wrote 
a good hand^ to quote the expression of a writing^ 
master who had tanght him after leaving Vendôme. 
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*' If I were in jour place," added this friend, " I should 
not hesitate io put Honoré in some government clerk- 
ship, where, with your influence, he will soon managc to 
support himself." My father, however, judged his son 
dififerently at this time ; and (his théories aiding) he 
believed in the intellect of his children. He contented 
himself with smiling at such advice, holding firm ail the 
while to his own way. It is to be presumed that his 
fHends lefb him that evening deploring to each other 
his paternal blindness. 

My mother, less confiding than her husband, thought 
that a little hardship would soon bring Honoré to sub- 
mission. She therefore installed him, just before we 
moved from Paris, in a small attic room, choscn by 
him for its neamess to the Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal , 
the only library unknown to him, and where he now 
proposed to work. She furnished this room with the 
strict necessaries of a bed, table, and a fcw chairs ; the 
allowance which she made to her son for his living 
would certainly not hâve sufllced for his bare wants if 
she had not left behind her in Paris an old woman, for 
roany years attached to our service, whom she charged 
to keep an eye upon him. It was this woman whom 
he calls Iris in his letters.^ 

To pass suddenly from a comfortable home, where 
everything was abundant, to the solitude of a garret, 
where ail comfort was lacking to him, was surcly a 
bard transition. But Honoré made no complaint of 
this lodging, wherC; in truth, he found freedom, and to 
which he carried the glorious hopes which his first liter- 
ary disappointments were unable to eztinguish. It 

^ ThiB attic room was in the house No. 9 me Lesdigaières. 
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was then that his correspondence with me began, — a 
correspondence tenderly preserved, and now so full of 
dear and precious mcmories. I ask indulgence for the 
familiar playfulness of the first few extracts which I 
now quote. That very familiarity is their natnral plea 
for it I cannot suppress them, for they picture in a 
Btriking way the rudiments of my brother's character ; 
and I believe that the graduai development of such a 
mind is interesting to foUow. In his first letter, afber 
enumerating the costs of moving (items which had no 
other purpose than to show our mother he was already 
short of money) he eonûdes to me that he has taken a 
servant. 

" Paris, April 12, 1819. 

*" A servant, brother ! — what are you thinking of ! ' 

** Tes, a servant ; with a name as queer as that of 
Dr. Nacquart's servant. His was called Tranquil; 
mine is named Myself. And a bad bargain he is, 
truly ! Myself is lazy, clumsy, thoughtless. His mas- 
ter is hungry or thirsty, and oflen enough he has 
neither bread nor water to gîve him ; he does n't even 
know how to shield him from the wind, which wbistles 
through the door and window, like Tulou in his flûte 
— but less agreeably. As soon as I am awake I ring 
for Myself and he makes my bed. Then he sweeps 
the room, and clumsy he is at it. 

"'Myself!' 

" » Tes, sir/ 

"'Look at that oobweb with the big fiy buzzing 
in it till l'm half giddy with the noise — and the fluff 
nnder the bed — and Uie dust on the window-panes 
which blinda me.' 
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*< The lasy beggar gazei ai me and does n't stir, and 
jety in spite of ail his defects, I oan't get rid of that 
unintelligent Mjself. . • . 

^^ Don't be sarprised that I Write on half a sheet of 
paper, with a bad pen, and that I talk nonsense. I 
inust be carefal of my expenditures, and I eoonomiae 
eTer}*where, in writing and in mind, as joa see/* 

In his second letter he ezcnses the first, which oor 
mother had tboaght too careless. 

^^ Tell mamma I work so hard that writing to jou is 
récréation, for then I go-— saving joor dignity and my 
own — like Sancho's ass browsing on anything I get 
hold of. No, I won't make rough copies — for sbame ! 
the heart knows nothing of roagh copies. If I don't 
pnnctaate, and if I don't read over what I hâve written, 
it is that yon may hâve to read and reread it, and think 
of me a long time. There ! I '11 fling my pen to the 
geese if that is n't a refinement of sentiment worthy 
of a woman. . . . 

^'Let me tell yon, mademoiselle, that economy 
reigns hère for the pnrpose of bnying a piano ; when 
my mother brings you to see me yon will find one. I 
hâve taken ail dimensions ; by setttng back the walls a 
piano can be got in. If my landlord objects to the 
expense I sball add it to the cost of the piano, and 
Rousseau's Dream [a pièce by Cramer then much in 
vogue] shall écho in my garret, where a need of 
dreams makes itself felt." 

What work he méditâtes! novds, comédies, comic 
opéras, tragédies are ail upon his list of things to h% 
done. He is like a child with so many words to say he 
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dœs Dot know where to begin. First, it is SteXla and 
Coqsigrue, two books that neyer saw the light. Of 
his projected comédies I remember only Z^es Deux 
JPhUoêopheSj which he woald certainly hâve taken up 
again in after years had he lived. The pair soofTed at 
each other and quarrelled incessantly (like friends, 
Honoré said, when relating the plot). Thèse philos- 
ophera while despising the vanities of the world strug- 
gied with each other to obtain them ; and their faiiure 
to do so finally reconciled them to each other, by eau»- 
ing both to carse the odious selfishness of the human 
race. For which of thèse works could it hâve been 
that he so urgently wanted our father's Tacitus, a work 
that was lacking to the library of the Arsenal? This 
want was the subject of his next letter. 

^* I positively mnst hâve father's Tacitas ; he can't 
want it now that he is so full of China and the Bible." 

My father, a great admirer of the Chinese (perhaps 
becaose of their longevity as a nation) , was at this 
time reading those thick volumes of the Jesuit mission- 
aries who were the ârst to describe China. He was 
alflo engaged in making notes to a precious édition 
which he possessed of the Bible, a book which at ail 
tîmes called forth his admiration. 

" June, 1819. 

*♦ You can easily find ont where the key of the library 
is kept. Papa is not always at home ; he does go to 
walk; and miller Gk)dard is at hand to bring me 
Tacitas. 

'*By the bye, Coqsigrue is beyond my powers, as yet. 
I muBt mminate over it and take time before writing. 

''My dear, I don't like yoar historicai studies and your 
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maps of the centuries. Why do j'ou ' amuse ' your- 
self (what a word to use ! ) in rewriting Blair? Get him 
out of the library — you will find him close to Tacitus — 
and leam him by heart. But what good will that do 
3'ou ? A girl knows enough history when she does n't 
jumble up Hannibal with Cœsar, and does n't take Thra- 
Bymene for a gênerai, or Pharsalia for a Roman matron. 
Bead Plutareh and books of that calibre, and you will 
be freighted for life without losing any of your de- 
lightful claims to womanhood. You don't want to be 
a femme savante^ fie ! 

'' I dreamed deliciously last night ; I was reading the 
Tacitus you sent me. 

^^ Talma is playing Auguste in Cinna. I am tcrribly 
afraid I can't resist going to see him — madness ! my 
very stomach trembles. . . . My household news is dis- 
astrous ; toil interfères with cleanliness. That rascal 
of a Myself neglects me more than ever. He won*t go 
down oftener than every third or fourth day to make 
my purchases, and then to the nearest and worst dealers 
in the neighborhood ; the others are too far off, and the 
fellow economizes in steps. And so it is that your 
brother (destincd to famé) is already fed like a great 
man, — that is to say, he is dying of hunger. 

" Another malign fact: coffee makes a terrible mess 
npon the floor; much water is necessary to repair 
damages ; now as water does not rise naturally to my 
celestial régions (it comes down upon them in stormy 
days) , it will be necessary, after buying the piano, to 
obtain the ser^ices of an hydraulic machine to wash up 
the cofiee while master and valet are gaping afbcr famé. 
When you send Tacitus don't forget the coverlet ; and 
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if you coold add an old, a very old shawl, it woald be 
nsefol to me. Are you laaghing? It is the one thing 
wanting to my noctumal garb. I had to think first of 
my 1^8, where I suffer most with cold ; those I wrap in 
the Tooraînean top-coat whieh Grogniart, of bungling 
memoiy, constructed. [Grogniart was a little tailor 
at Tours, who used to make over the clothes of the 
father for the son, not at ail to the satisfaction of 
Honoré.] The said top-coat coming only to my mid- 
dle, the npper half of me is ill-protected from the 
frost, which has only the roof and a âannel waistcoat 
to get through before reaching my brotherly skiu, too 
tender, alas, to bear it, — in short, the cold nips me. 
As to my head, I am counting on a Dantesque cap, 
which shall enable it to brave the blast of door and 
window. Thus equipped, I shall inhabit my palace in 
mnch cômfort. . • • 

^ I finish this letter as Cato finished his discourse ; he 
said ' Let Carthage be destroyed.' I say * Let Tacitus 
be taken ; ' and I shall be, dear student of history, of 
yonr four feet eight inches, the very humble servant." 

Hère follows a letter which I give entire ; prefacing 
it with a few remarks to make it intelligible. My 
father, wishing to spare his son the mortifications 
of self-love in case he failcd in his new carcer, gave 
ont, among our friends, that he was absent in the 
country. Monsieur de Villers, of whom Honoré 
speaks in the foUowing letter, was an old friend of the 
family, a former priest and Comte de Lyon, living at 
Nogent^ a little village near the Isle-Adam. My brother 
had stayed with him several times. The witty couver-* 
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0ation of the good old man, his cnrious anecdotes about 
the old Court, wbere he had been a favorite, the en- 
couragement he gaye to Honore, who made him his con- 
fldant, had given rise to so trne an affection between 
them that in later days Honoré used to speak of Isle- 
Adam as his ^^ paradise of inspiration." 

"Noyember, 1819. 

^^ Ton ask for news. I shall haye to manufacture it ; 
no one sets foot in my garret. I can only tell you a lot 
of items about myself; for instance: A fire broke out 
me Lesdiguières, No. 9, in the head of a poor lad, 
and no engines bave been able to put it ont It was 
kindled by a beautiful woman whom he does not 
know. They say she lives at the Qnatre-Nations, the 
other side of the Pont des Arts ; she is called Famé. 
Unfortunately the burned youth reasons; he says to 
himself: ^Either I haye or I haye not genius; in 
either case I am laying up a store of sorrows. Without 
genius, I am done for. I must then pass my life in 
feeling desires I cannot satisfy, in misérable enyy, cruel 
pain. With genius, I shall be persecuted, calumniated ; 
and I know yery well that Mademoiselle Famé wlll haye 
to wipe away abundant tears. 

^' There is stiU time to make myself a nonentity, and 
to become like M , who calmly judges others with- 
out knowing them, takes the opinions of politicians 
without understanding them, wins at cards, lucky man, 
thongh he wastes his trumps, and who will one day be 
a depnty, because he is rich, — a perfect man I If I 
were to win fiyes in a lottery to-morrow I should be as 
Bucoessful as he, no matter what else I could say or do. 
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Bat not having the monej to buy his hopes, I hâve not 
hifl wonderful opportanity to impose on fools ! PooTi 
pitiM homanityl 

^* Let's talk of my pleasares. Yesterday I played a 
game of boston with my landlord,. and afler piling up 
misères and piccoloSf and having the luck of fools 

(perfaaps I was thinking of M ), I won — three 

Boas I Mamma will say : ' Dear, dear I Honoré will be 
a gambler.' Not at ail, mother, I keep watch over 
my passions. 

*^ I bave been thinking that afler the laborioas winter 
I am about to go through, a few days in the country 
woold do me good. No, mamma ; it is not because I 
am sick of my hardships — I love them. But some one 
dose at yoar elbow will tell you that exercise and fresh 
air are veiy good for the health of man. Now, as 
Honoré is not allowed to show himself in his father's 
hoase why shoald n't he go to that kind Monsieur Yil- 
1ers, who loves and encourages the poor rebel? An 
idea, mother I Suppose you write and propose the 
trip? There, now it is as good as done ; you necd n't 
put on your stem look, for we ail know you are kind at 
heart, and we only half fear you. 

"When are you comiug to sce me? — to drink my 
coffee and eat scrambled eggs, stirred up in a dish you 
must bring with you ; for if I succumb and go to see 
Cinna, I shall bave to renounce household utensils, and 
perhaps even the piano and the hydraulic ram. 

^* Iris, the goddess messenger, bas not arrived.^ I 
will ânish this letter to-morrow. 

^ This was the old woman deputed by his mother to keep an 
^e npon his wants. 

8 
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" To-mofraw, Still no Iris. Can she be misconduct- 
ing herself? [She was seventj years old.] I never 
see her except on the fly, and so ont of breath she cannot 
tell me one quarter of what I want to know. Do you 
think of me as miich as I think of you ? Do you some- 
times cry out when at whist or boston, ^ Honoré, 
where art thou?' I did not tell you that besides the 
conflagration in my head I hâve had a frightful tooth- 
ache, foUowed by a swelliug, whieh makes my présent 
appearance hideous. Do I hear you say, ^Have it 
drawn ' ? The devil I a man cliugs to his teeth ; he bas 
got to bite sometimes, I suppose, even in my career, 
if only at toil. Hark! I hear the puffing of the 
goddess. 

" Thanks for your tenderness and the provisions ; I 
recognize you in the jam-pot and the flowers." 

After long hésitation, he chose the tragedy of Crom- 
well for his opening work, — tragic enongh, as will be 
seen by the sequel. 

** I bave chosen Cromwell for my subject, because it 
is the finest in modem history. Ever since I began to 
take it up and weigh it I hâve flung myself into that 
period tooth and nail. Ideas crowd upon me ; but I 
am constantly held back by my want of faculty for 
versification. I shall bite my nails off more than once 
before I get through the first scène. If you only knew 
the difficulties of such work I The grcat Racine spent 
two whole years in polishing Phèdre, the despair of 
poets. Two years ! two years ! think of it — two years I 

''But how sweet it is^ working night and day, to asso- 
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(date mj work with ihose so dear to me. Âh, sister, if 
heaven has indeed endowed me with talent my great- 
est joj will be to see my famé reflect on ail of you ! 
What happiness to vanqaish obli^ion, and to shed 
anoUier lastre on the name of Balzac ! ^ My blood glowB 
at the thoaght. When a fine Idea comes into my mind 
I fancy I hear your voiee saying to me, ' Courage ! ' 

** In my off hoars I am scratcbing off Stella^ a prctty 
Utile stoiy. I bave abandoned the comie opéra. There 
is no way, in my burrow, of finding a composer. Be- 
sides, I ooght not to write for the taste of the présent 
daj, bat do as the Racines and the Corneilles did — 
work for posterity I And then, I mast own the second 
act was weak, and the first too full of brilliaut music." 

** Too fuU of briUiant music" how much of 
Honorées character is in those five words ; he actually 
saw and heard that opéra. 

**Well,. reflection for réfection, I prefer to reflect 
on CromwelL But there are usually two thousand 
verses in a tragedy ; imagine my reflcctions on that ! 
Pity me — what am I saying? No, don't pity me, for I 
am happy ; envy me rather, and think of me often." 

His hopes were sometimes mingled with anxieties. 
Hère is a letter in which he expresses them : — 

" 1820. 

'^ Ah, sister, what tortures are mine ! I shall offer a 
pétition to the pope for the first vacant niche of a mar- 

^ ThlB allusion is to Jean-Louis de Balzac, one of the creators 
of French prose, 1594-1664. He wrote ** Le Socrate Chrétien/ 
''Ariatippus/' etc. 
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tyr. I hâve jast discovered a fault of construction in 
my regicidCy and it swarms with bad Unes. I am a 
pater doloroso this day. If I am, indeed, a misérable 
rhymester I may as well go hang myself. I and my 
tragedy are like Perrette and lier milk jug; pcrhaps 
the comparison will turn ont only too true. But I must 
succeed in this work and, no matter what it costs me, 
bave something finished to show when mamma re- 
quires me to account for my time. Often I sit up ail 
night to work ; but I do not tell her, it would make her 
uneasy. What troubles corne of a love of famé ! Long 
llye the grocers, hang them! they sell ail day and 
oount up their gains at night, and delectate themselves 
DOW and thenwith some horrid melodrama, and then 
they are happy ! — yes, but they hâve to spend their 
lives between soap and cheese. So, long live the men 
of letters, say I. Yes, but they hâve n't a penny in 
their pockets, and are only rich in pride. Pooh ! let us 
live and let live, and long live ail the world ! " 

He sends me the plan of bis tragedy ; but in the ut- 

most secrecy, for he wants to surprise the family. So 

he writes at the head of hls letter, " For your eye only." 

Months are consumed over the work, about which he 

writes to me incessantly, with continuai altemations of 

hope and fear. Serions thoughts begin to mingle with 

his boyish gayety. 

" 1820. 

'^I bave abandoned the Jardin des Plantes," he 

writes, " for Père-Lachaise. The Jardin des Plantes is 

too sad. I get good strong inspiring thoughts during 

my walks in Père-Lachaise, where I go to study sor- 
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rows; trae sorrow is so hard to paint — it needs so 
much simplicity. Of ail the affections of the soûl grief 
is tbe most difficalt to represent ; in that we modems are 
the yery humble servants and foUowers of the ancients. 
^* Surely the noblest epitaphs are the single names : 
La Fontaine, Massëna, Molière, — names that tell ail 
and make the passer dream I '' 

He dreams of great men ; he pitiés those who are 
victims of the vulgar crowd which understands them 
not, neither their ideas, nor their actions, nor their 
work, and he thus concludes : — 

'^ The lives of great men must ever be in ail âges the 
consolation for mediocrity." 

He tells how he takes particnlar pleasure on that 
height of Père-Lachaise from which ail Paris can be 
seen ; the spot where his Rastignac stood afber render- 
ing his last duty to Père Goriot, where Balzac himself 
now rests. Standing on that spot, he askcd himself 
more than once, as he thought on the illustrions dead 
about him, whether the world would hereafter pay 
bomage at his tomb. Sometimes, in his days of hope- 
fùlness, he exclaims, like Rastignac, ''The world is 
mine, for I understand it ! " And then he returns to 
his gaiTct, '' where ail is dark as an oven, and no 
one but me could see at ail," he adds merrily. 

Like his own Desplein in tbe Messe de V Athée he 
complains that the oil of his lamp costs him more than 
bis bread ; but still, he loves his dear garret. 

** The time I spend hère will be to me a source of 
teuder memory. To live as I fancy, to work according 
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to my taste and in mj humor, to do nothing if I so wiQ, 
to rest in thoaght on a future which I am able to make 
noble, to think of jou and know jou are happj, to 
hâve the Julie of Rousseau for mj mistress, La Fon- 
taine and Molière for mj friends, Racine for mj mas- 
ter, and Père-Lachalse for m j walks — Ah I if it eould 
only last forever." 

The opinion of the family friend who advised mak- 
ing him a copying-clerk came back to his mind at times 
and made him anxious ; then he would wax indignant 
and exclaim, " l'U give the lie to that man ! " The lie 
given, he dedicated to him, for ail vengeance, one of 
his finest works. Neither dîd he forget the smilcs of 
the women who saw his slip at the bail ; he resolved to 
win quite other smlles from their lips. Such thougbts 
redoubled his ardor for work; trifiing circumstances 
lead often to great results ; they do not make a voca- 
tion, but they spur the mind to folio w one. 

In another Ictter, sufficiently remarkable for me to 
remember it at thls distance of time, he showed he was 
beginning to distinguish the différent horizons of social 
life, the obstacles to be overcome in ail careers before 
we can force our way through the crowds which throng 
the outskirts. This letter, evideutly written for my 
mother's eye, was no doubt given to her, for it is not in 
my collection. In it he analyzed the eares and the toil 
which inevitably awaited the lawyer, doctor, soldier, 
merchant; the lucky chances they must encounter 
before they could get enough récognition to succeed. 
He did not conccal the difficulties and the thorns of the 
literary profession, but he showed that they were every- 
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where; "ifsOj^he concluded, "why notgrant liberty 
to one who feels within bim an irrésistible vocation ? '* 
This was tbe moral of tbe letter. I transeribe one 
more fragment of tbe correspondenee dated from bis 
garret. It is curious on account of tbe period at wbicb 
it was writtcn (April, 1820) and sbows tbe clearuess of 
a mind wbicb was beginning to meditate widely on 
manj subjccts. 

^^ I am more infatuated tban ever witb my career; 
for a crowd of reasons from wbicb I will sélect only 
tbose wbicb you may not bave tbougbt of. Our révo- 
lutions are far from being over. I foresee, from tbe 
way iu wbicb tbings are stirring, many more storms. 
Be it good orevil tbe représentative System dcmands 
immense talent of ail kinds ; great writers must neces- 
sarily be sougbt for in political crises, for tbey alone 
unité witb scientific knowledge tbe spirit of observation 
and a profound perception of tbe buman beart. If I 
am to be a great one (wbicb we don't yet know, I ad- 
mit) I may some day be illustrions in otber ways tban 
literature ; to add to tbe title of a great writer tbat of a 
great citizen is an ambition wbicb may wcll tempt a 
man/' 

Tbe scène was now to cbange. Honoré's first bopes 
were to be followed by bis first disappointments. He 
retumed to bis fatber's bouse at tbe end of April, 1820, 
witb bis tragedy completed. He arrived ail joyful, for 
he counted on a triumpb, and be wisbed certain fricnds 
to be présent at tbe reading, — not forgetting tbe one 
who bad been so mistaken about bim. 

The friends assembled ; the solemn trial began. Tho 
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entbasiasm of the reader became more and more chilled 
as he noted the slight impression he was making, and 
saw the icy or the downcast faces of those about him. 
Mine was among the downcast. What I suffered during 
that reading was a foretaste of the terrors which the first 
représentations of Vautrin and Quinola were destined 
to give me. CromioeU did not revenge him, as jet, 

upon M , who, rough as ever, gave bis opinion upon 

the tragedj without mincing it. Honoré cried ont 
against him, refused to accept bis verdict ; but the rest 
of the audience agreed, though more kindly, in think- 
ing the work a failure. Mj father met with the ap- 
proval of ail by proposing to submit the play to a com- 
pétent and impartial authority. Monsieur Surville, the 
engineer of the canal de TOurcq, who became soon 
after bis brother-in-law, proposed bis former professor 
at the École Polytechnique. My brother accepted this 
literary elder as sovereign judge. The good old man, 
after reading the play conscientiously, declared that 
the author ought to do anything, no matter what, ex- 
cept literature. Honoré received the verdict fuU in the 
face without flinching, for he did not admit himself 
beaten. 

*' Tragédies are not my line, that 's ail," he said, and 
returned to work. 

But fifteen months of garret life bad so reduced him 
that my mother would not let him go back to it. She 
insisted on bis ooming home, wbere she looked after 
him solicitously. It was then that he wrote, in the 
space of five years, tcn novels in forty volumes, which 
he considcred mcre attempts at bis art, and very im- 
perfect ones ; for this reason he published them under 
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yarioas pseudonyms, oot of respect for the name of 
Balzac, once celebrated, and to whlch he so much de- 
Bired to add a lustre of his own. Mediocrity is not so 
modest ! I am careful not to give the names of thèse 
books, wishing to obey his express wish that they 
shoald never be acknowledged. 

Materially most comfortable in his father's house he 
nevertheless regretted his dear garret, where he had 
the qaiet that was lacking to him in a sphère of activ- 
ity in which ten persons (counting masters and ser- 
vants) revolved about him ; where the small as well as 
the great events of the family disturbed him; and 
where, even when at work, he heard the wheels of the 
domestic machine which the vigilant and indefatigable 
mistress kept in motion. Eighteen months after his 
retnm to his father's roof I was living, for the time be- 
ing, at Bayenx, and our correspondence began again.^ 
My brother, then among his own people, wrote much 
more of them than of himself, and with the freedom his 
confidence in me permitted. He gives me domestic 
scènes and conversations which might be thought whole 
pages taken from the Comédie Humaine. In one of 
thèse letters he compares his fathcr to the pyramids of 
Egypt, unchangeable, immutable amid the sand-storms 
of the désert. In another he annonnces the marriage 
of oor sister Laurence. Her portrait, that of her lover, 
the enthusiasm of the family for the new son-in-law, 
are ail painted with a master's hand, and the pen of 
Balzac He concludes with thèse words : — 

^ liademoiselle Lanre de Balzac married, May, 1820, Monsieur 
Mîdy de la GreDeraye Surville, eugineer of the departmeut of 
ponde et chausêéeê, — public worka. 
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'' We are fine origînals in this holy family of ours. 
What a pity I can't put us ail into my novels." * 

As the majority of thèse letters would bave no intercst 
for the public, I can only extract sucb parts as relate to 
Honore himself. The following will show bis first dis- 
couragements. He is advancing in life and sees that 
the way is difficult 

*' You ask for particulars of the fête, and to-day I 
bave nothing to give you but sadness of heart. I think 
myself the most unhappy of ail the unhappy beings 
who are struggling to live beneath that beauteous ce- 
lestial vault which the Eternal bas starred with bis 
almighty band. Fêtes ! it is but a mournful litany I 
can send you in reply. My father, on bis way back 
from Laureuce's marriage was struck in the left eye by 
Louis's whip. To think that Louis's whip should injure 
that fine old âge, the joy and pride of us ail ! . . , My 
heart bleeds. At first the injury was thought greater 
than it is, happily. Father's apparent calmness pained 
me. I would rathcr he had complained ; I should bave 
thought that complaints would relieve him. But he is so 
proud, and justly so, of bis moral strengtb^ that I dared 

^ Mme. Surville's family loyalty omits the rest of this letter in 
which, after relating " very confidentially " the nervous condition 
of his motlier and grandmother he adds, " Alas ! how comes it 
that people hâve so little indulgence for others in this life ; why do 
they seek to tum everything into a means of wounding their fel- 
lows ? How few are willing to live in that hearty good-will that 
you and I and papa can live in. Nothing angers me so nmch as 
thèse great démonstrations of affection which smother you with 
kisses and call you selfish if you don't exaggerate your own, and 
hâve no conception of inward feelings which only manifest them- 
selves when the right time cornes.^' 
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not even comfort hîm ; jet an old man's suffering is as 
painful to see as a woman's. I could neither think nor 
work and jet I must work, must write, write to eam 
the independence they will not give me. I must en- 
deavor to get my freedom by thèse novels ; and what 
novels ! Ah, Laure, what a fall for my glorious pro- 
jects ! If they would only hâve given me an allowance 
of fifteen hundred francs a year I mîght bave worked 
for famé ; but for such work I must hâve time, and I 
must live ! ^ I bave no other way than thîs ignoble one 
by which to win my independence. And if I do not 
quickly earn some money the spectre of the place will 
reappear. I may not be made a notary, for Monsieur 

T bas lately died ; but I think that M , that 

dreadful man, is even now inquiring for a place for me. 
Regard me as dead if they put me under that extin- 
guisher ; I shall become like the horse of a treadmill 
which does bis tbirty or forty rounds an hour, eats, 
drinks, and sleeps by rule and measure. And they 
call that mechanical rotation, that perpétuai récurrence 
of the same things, living ! 

" Ah, if something would cast a charm over my cold 
existence ! I bave no flowers in my life, and y et I am 
at the season when they bloom. What good will for- 
tune or enjoyments do me when m}' youth is gone? 
Why wear the clothes of the actor if we never play the 
rôle? The old man is one who bas dined and looks on 
to see others eat, but as for me, I am young, my plate 

^ He had begged his parents to grant him an allowance of fif- 
teen hundred francs a year that he mlght retum to a gnrret in 
Paris, where he could hâve solitude and the facilities for literarj 
training of which he was deprived at Villeparisis. 
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ÏB empty, and I hangerl Laure, Laare, my two im- 
mense and sole désires, — to be famoua and to be 
loved, — will they ever be satisfied? 

• ••••• 

^^ I send you two new books. They are still very bad 
and, aboTe ail, unliterary. You will find one or two 
rather fanny things, and some types of character, but a 
misérable plot. The veil does not fall, unluckily, till 
after they are printed ; and as for corrections, I can't 
even think of them, they would cost more than the 
book. The only merit of thèse two novels is, dear, 
that they bring me in a thousand francs; but the 
money is only payable in bills at long sight. Will it 
be paid? 

^' Still, I am beginning to feel my puise and under- 
stand my powers. But to be conscious of what I am 
worth, and to sacrifice the flower of my ideas on snch 
rubbish ! It is enongh to make me weep. Ah, if I had 
only the wherewithal to snbsist on, I would soon find me a 
niche where I could write books that would live — per- 
haps ! My idcas change so much that my method must 
change too. Before long thcre will be betwixt the me 
of to-day and the me of to-morrow the différence that 
exists between the youth of twenty and the man of 
thirty. I refiect, my ideas mature; I do know that 
nature has treated me well in the heart and in the head 
she has given me. Believe me, dear sister (for I need 
a believer), I do not despair of one day becoming 
something; for I can now see plainly that Cromwdl 
had not even the merit of being an embryo. As for 
my novels they are not worth a curse, but they prétend 
to nothing/' 
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He jndged himself too severely ; it is trne that thèse 
earlj works contaîned as yet the mère germs of his 
talent, bat he made sach progress from one to another 
that he might hâve pat his name to the last withoat 
injary to his ooming repatation. Happily, he coald 
pass qoickly fh>m grief to Joy, for the letters which 
foUowed are fall of gayety and high spirits. His 
novels are better paid and cost him less pains to 
Write, 

*^ If yoa only knew how little troable it is to me to 
plan thèse books, to head the chapters, and fill the 
pages ! Yoa shall jadge for yoarself, however, because, 
now that yonr hasband invites me, I shall oertainly 
spend three good months with yoa this year." 

He lays a host of plans, he has a maltitude of hopes ; 
he imagines himself rich and married. He begins to 
wish for wealth, but only as a means of success. He 
describes the wife he would like, and speaks of conjugal 
haf^iness in the tone of a man who has not yet med- 
itated on the Physiologie du mariage, He goes to 
Isle-Adani to stay with his friend, Monsieur de ViUers. 
There he attends the funeral of a physician, such as he 
describes in the Médecin de Campagne. This man, 
whom he had known during his previous visits, the bene- 
factor of the neighborhood, loved and moumed by ail, 
gave him the idea of that book. The man then buried 
became in after years the living Monsieur Benassis. 
Wherever he went he studied what he saw, — towns, vil- 
lages, oountry-places, and their inhabitants ; collecting 
words or speeches which revealed a character or painted 
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a situation. He called, rather slightingly, £he scrap- 
book in which he kept thèse notes of what he saw and 
heard his '' meat-safe." 

But, rocked to sleep for a time bj hope, he was soon 
awakened by sad realitj. His novels not onlj did not 
make him rieh, but they barely sufficed for his necessary 
expenses. The doubts and anxieties of his family were 
renewed. His parents talked of taking a stand. To 
bave sncceeded in getting his books printed at ail was, 
however, a success, and showed unusual abilitj' and a 
gift of fascination that was far from common ; for pub- 
lishers are long unattainable to the poor aspirant, who 
is usually rebuffed with the discouraging words, " You 
are unknown, and yet you wish me to publish your 
books." To hâve a name before writing is therefore 
the first problem to solve in this career, unless a man 
ean enter the literary battle-field like a cannon-ball. 
Now my brother did not think his works had, as yet, 
that power of propulsion. Besidcs, he had no influence 
to aid him in the world of letters, neither had he any 
©ne to aid or to encourage him, except one school friend 
who afterwards entered the magistracy and who wrote 
Honoré's first anon3'mous novel with him. Dreading 
lest he should be forced to accept the chains which were 
being forged for him, ashamed of the dependence in 
which he was kept in his own home, he resolved to at- 
tempt an enterprise which alone seemed to offer him a 
chance of freedom. This was in 1823, when my brother 
was nearly twenty-five years old. Hère begin the dis- 
asters which led to ail the troubles and misfortunes 
of his life. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

Bàlzao's childhood was divided thus : four years in 
the house of his peasant nurse, four years and one 
month in his own home, six years and two months in 
the seminary of Vendôme without leaving it for a single 
day. His sister bas told us of his snnny nature during 
the eight years they were together. Of the subséquent 
six years passed in tbat gray and gloomy institution 
she tells but three things: his eager longing for the 
family visita; the fact (which she states in positive 
terms) that the first part of Louis Lambert is Honoré's 
own history in ail its particulars ; and, thirdly^ the 
condition in which the boy was retumed to his parents. 
Balzac himself takes np the taie from his eleventh year. 
What voiceless sufferings must lie in the years from 
eight to eleven, during which the sunny little child was 
broken in to the stem rule and desolate loneliness from 
which there was no escape. Rememberîng Balzac's 
imagination, the mighty gift that was bom in him, it is 
possible to form some idea of what bis dawning soûl 
endnred in its first struggle with expérience. 

We might suppose that the ties of family would hâve 
been weak in Balzac, exiled as he was in childhood 
and later from his home, where it is quite plain, though 
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not ackDOwledged by his sister or himself, that he 
was never understood or wiselj treated. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of filial révérence and affection which 
is 80 marked a trait in French character was never 
Btronger than in Balzac; and the abstract principle 
of the Family is one of the bases on which he built his 
work. 

The dreamy little town of Vendôme in Touraine was 
the site of the chief French collège of the Oratorians, a 
flratemity instituted in Italy in 1575 by Saint Philippe 
de Neri, and brought to France by Cardinal de Berulle 
in 1611. The object of this brotherhood was the édu- 
cation of yonth, more especially that of preachers. To 
this original pnrpose, seems to hâve been added in 
Balzac's day that of a semi-military academy, sending 
a certain number of cadets to the army. When the 
Convention decreed the abolition of the teaching fra- 
temities the Oratorians of Vendôme quietly dosed their 
buildings and dispersed themselves about the neighbor- 
hood. After the Révolution was over they returned 
and re-established the school under its former rules. 
On its register may be read this entry: ^^No. 460. 
Honoré Balzac, aged eight ycars and one month. Has 
had the small-pox and is without infirmity. Tempéra- 
ment sanguine ; easily excited ; subject to feverish 
attacks. Entered June 22, 1807. Left August 22, 
1818." 

Balzac's account of his life at this school is an in- 
valuable record. Hère we see the first making of his 
spirit; we see his mind beating its way out to the 
light, untrammelled by knowledge of the world, and con- 
sdoua of no restraint or limit The same power of his 
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xnfnd to snstain itself on its own pinions remained with 
him through life, but we find other explanations of it ; 
it was then a oonscious power, affected by environment ; 
hère it is tbat of the pure, oninfluenced spirit, opening 
itaelf to the knowledge of wisdom at that period of life 
when the haman créature is in simple relation to the 
divine; for ^^can anjthing be nearer to God than 
genius in the heart of a child?" The foUowing is an 
abridgment of his own account of his school years as 
given in Louis Lambert 

Standing in the centre of the town on the little river 
Loir, which bathes its outer walls, the Collège is seen 
to be a vast inclosure of ancient brick and stone build- 
ings, anchanged since the period of their érection, and 
containing ail the appartenances necessary for an insti- 
tution of its kind, — chapel, théâtre, infirmary, bake- 
honse, gardens, and a System of irrigation and water 
êupply. This collège, the most important educatîonal 
establishment in the middle provinces, derived its 
pupils fh)m those provinces and from the colonies. 
The rules forbade vacations beyond the walls. Letters 
to parents were obligatory on certain days; so was 
confession. Sins and affections were thus under strict 
supervision. Ail things bore the stamp of monastic 
regularity. 

The two or three hundred pupils contained in the 
institution were divided into four sections : the Min- 
imes, the Petite, the Moyens, and the Orands, the 
latter being the head class in rhetoric, philosophy, spé- 
cial mathematics, physîcs, and chemistry. £ach section 
occupied a building of its own, with classrooms and a 
oourtyard opening on a broad pièce of ground leading 

4 
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to the refectoij; where the pupils took their meals to< 
gether. To amelîorate their lives, deprived as thej 
were of ail commanlcation with the world withoat, and 
severed from family pleasares, the Fathers allowed the 
boys to keep pigeons and to cultivate little gardens. 
Thej were also permitted to play cards and act dramas 
during the holidays ; a band of music belonged to the 
military section of the collège, and a shop was set up 
on the common ground near the refectory, where the 
pnpils coald buy pens, ink and paper, balLs, marbles, 
stilts, and knives, and other boyish treasures. 

To this unnatural life, parted from mother and sis- 
ters, alone among boys and men, and aware that until 
bis éducation was finished there would be no change in 
it even for a single day, the child of eight was con- 
demned. Happily, he was passionately fond of read- 
ing (having already devoured ail that came in bis way 
in his father*s house) and the collège librarian allowed 
him to take such books as he liked, paying little or no 
attention to those he carried away with him, nor to 
those he read in the tranquil precincts of the library. 
Absorbed in the delights of this passion he neglected 
his studies, and composed poems which gave no prom- 
ise of future greatness, if we may Judge by the follow- 
ing unwieldy Une, the first of an epic on the Incas : 

O Incal roi infortuné et malheureux, 

This epic fell into the hands of his schoolmates, who 
dubbed him *' Poet," in dérision of the performance. 
But ridicule did not repress him. He continued to 
scribble sorry verses in spite of Monsieur Mareschal, 
the director, who told him the fable of the fledgling that 
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fell ont of the nest into manj troubles, becaase it tried 
to fly before its wings were grown. AU to no purpose, 
however ; he persisted in his desultorj reading^ and be- 
came the least assiduous, the laziest, dreamiest pupil in 
his division, and the oftenest punished. He was then 
twelve years old. George Sand records : ^^ A friend of 
mine, who sat on the same bench with him, told me 
that he was a veiy absorbed ehild, rather heavy in ap- 
pearance, poor at his classics, and appearing stupid to 
his masters, — a great proof of either precocious genins 
or strong individuality, and so it seemed in the eyes of 
the person who told me.** 

Doring the first months of his life at Vendôme he 
fell a victim to a sort of nostalgia, the symptoms of 
whlch were not perceived by the masters. Accustomed 
to the open air, to independence, to the care of friends, 
and to thinking and dreaming in the sunshine, it was 
very hard for him to bow to collège rules, and to live 
within the four walls of a room where eighty lads were 
forced to sit erect and silent before their desks. His 
sensés were endowed with extrême dclicacy, and he suf- 
fered greatly from this community of life. Exhalations, 
which poisoned the air and mingled with the other odors 
of a classroom that was often dirty, gave forth the 
fûmes of a sort of humus which afifected his sensé of 
smell, a sensé, he says, in doser relation than any other 
to the cérébral System, and which, if vitiated, must 
create invisible disturbance to the organs of thought 
The loss of the pure country air he had hitherto breathed, 
the change in his habits, the discipline of the school, 
ail combined to depress his vîtality. He would sit for 
hoors leaning his head upon his lefl hand, and gazing 
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into the ooartyard, at the foliage of the trees or thc 
douds in the sky. He seemed to be studying his les- 
sons, but fh>m time to time the master, noticlng his 
motionless pen, woald call out: ^^You are doing 
nothing!" That fatal '^joa are doing nothing'' was 
like a pin pricking his heart 

He had no récréation, becanse of the ^'pensums'' 
he was foreed to write. The pensum was a varjing 
number of lines to be oopied during recess ; and the 
boy was so laden down with them that he did not hâve 
six entirely free days in two years. He brought thèse 
pensums upon him in a dozen différent ways. His 
memory was so good that he never stndied his lessons ; 
it sufficed him to hear his schoolmates recite the ap- 
pointed bit of French or Latin or evcu grammar, to be 
able to rei^eat it when his tum came. Sometimes^ by 
ill-luck, the master would reverse the order and question 
Balzac first, and then he often did not know what the 
lesson was. He used to wait till the last moment to 
Write his thèmes, and if he had a book to finish, or a 
revery to pnrsue, the thème was neglected, — fruitful 
source of pensums. 

Another of his trials was that of physical sufifering. 
For want of motherly home-care, the Petits and the 
Minimea were covered with chilblains on their hands 
and feet During the winters he never walked without 
severe pain. This he shared in common with others, 
for he records the fact that out of sixty scholars in his 
class scarcely ten were free from this torture. To add 
to it, no gloves were allowed to protect their chapped 
and blecding hands. 

For neglected thèmes, lessons ill-learned, and boy- 
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ish pranksy the pensum snfflceâ; but other offences, 
espedally those of disrespect, real or imagined, to a 
master were punished with what was called ^^the 
férule.** This was inflicted by a strip of leather, two 
inches wide, applied to the shrinking hands of the 
pnpils with ail the strength of an augry master. But 
there was still a third puDishment greatly dreaded by 
the other pupils, but which Balzac came to look on as a 
boon, for it gave him release from his lessons with soli- 
tude and the Areedom to dream. It was called by the 
curions name of the culotte de bois^ and consisted in 
being locked up in a cell, or cage, six feet square, the 
wooden sides of which had a grating round the top to 
let in the air. Hère he was sometimes imprisoned for 
over a month. The old porter, père Verdun, whose 
duty it was to lock the récalcitrant scholars into thèse 
cages, was still living, at the âge of eighty-four, some 
time after Balzac's death. The old man remembered 
*« those great black eyes,'* and also the fact that he 
sometimes took him to a prison of greater severity, a 
gloomy turreted building, detached from the main col- 
lège and standing at the very edge of the Loir.^ 

It may be very short-sighted of us to regret thèse 
trials of the child's life, which strengthencd the wings 
of his spirit and developed an iuward power of which he 
might never hâve been fully conscious without them. 

In the solitude of those cells, not greater though 
XDore tangible than the solitude of mind in which he 
liyed, reading was impossible, and the time was spent 
chiefly in mental arguments or in recalling curions facts 

^ See the illustration, from a drawing made on the spot by 
A. Queyroy, for Champfleury's pamphlet, " Balsac au Collège." 
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to illustrate them. Thougbts came to him by intuition 
(for he could not as jet hâve had insight) of which the 
following may stand as spécimens : — 

^^ Happily for me there are Joyful moments when tbe 
walls of the classroom disappear, and I am awaj* — in 
the meadows. What delight to float upon thought like 
a bh*d on the wing ! " 

^^ To think is to see. Ail knowledge rests on dé- 
duction, — a chink of vision by which we descend 
from cause to eflfect, returning upward from effect to 
cause." 

^^ I feel, sometimes, that strange fantastic sufferings 
are going on within me in spite of myself. For in- 
stance, when I think strongly on the sensation the blade 
of my penknife would cause me if thrust into my flcsh 
I instantly expérience a sharp pain as though I had 
really eut myself. An idea causing physical suffer- 
ingl what is to be made of that?" 

It is well to remember that thèse spéculations (and 
others like them not given hère) were made and written 
down before the physiologists of the last half-century 
had explained or even perceived them. 

'' When I first read of the battle of Austerlitz I saw 
it ail. I heard the cannon and the shouts of the 
Boldiers ; I smelt the powder ; I heard the tramp of 
horses and the cries of men. I saw the plain where the 
armies clashed together as though I stood on the hcights 
of Santon. The sight was awful, — like a page out of 
the Apocalypse." 

•' How is it that men hâve reflected so little on the 
events of sleep which pro})e to them that they hâve a 
double life? Is there not a dawning science in that 
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phenomenon? If it is not the germ of a scieDce it cer« 
tainly reveals extraordinarj powers in man ; it sbows a 
fréquent disunion of our iwo natures, — a fact round 
which my mind is constantly revolving." 

Reading was a hunger of bis soûl which nothing ap- 
peased. He devoured books of ail sorts ; he even 
found unspeakable pleasure in reading dictionaries in 
default of other books. The analysis of a word, ita 
conformation, its history, were to him a text for revery. 
"Oflen," he said, "I hâve made delightful joumeys 
embarked on a single word. Starting from Greece I 
hâve reached Rome, and traversed the modem eras. 
What a glorious book might be written on the life and 
adventures of a word ! But who can explain to us 
pbilosophically the transition from sensation to thought, 
from thought to word, from the word to its hieroglyph- 
ical expression, from hieroglyphs to alphabet, from the 
alphabet to written language ? " 

A strong inclination led him to the study of mysti- 
cism. ^^ Abyssus abyssum^*^ he said, ^^ our mind is an 
abyss which delights in depths." This taste for the 
'' things of heaven " (a phrase of his owu), this mens 
divinior, was due perhaps to the first books he had 
read. The Old and New Testaments had fallen into his 
hand in his father's library before he was seven years 
old. Was he merelv fascinated by the romantic charm 
of those poems of the Orient, or did the child's soûl in 
its first innocence sympathize with the sublime piety 
which hands divine hâve shed within that book? How- 
ever this may be, he had since read the writings of 
Saint Teresa and Madame Guyon, and they were to 
him a continuation of the Bible and the first food of 
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his adalt intelligence. This study nplifbed his heart 
and parîfied it, and gave him a thirst for the Divine 
nature. Thanks to thèse first impressions he continued 
pure in thought throughout his collège life, and this 
noble yirginitj of the sensés had the effect, necessarily, 
of increasing the faculties of his mind. 

Out of his mj'stical stadies he formed for himself a 
theory of angels, which may be snmmed np as follows : 
There are within as two distinct beings, — an inner and 
an outer being. The individnal in whom the inward be- 
ing has triumphed over the outward being is an angel. 
If a man desires to obey his tme calling he must nourish 
the angelic nature within him. If, failing to possess this 
vision of his destiny, he lets the lower tendencies pre- 
dominate, bis natural powers pass into the service of 
his material being, and the angel within him slowlj* 
perishes. On the other hand, if he nourishes the in- 
ward angel with the essences that accord with it, his 
soûl rîses above matter, endeavors to get free from it, 
and when death comes the abgel alone survives and 
true life begins. Although created beings are appar- 
ently ail of one nature hère below, they are in faot 
divided, accordîng to the perfection of their inward 
being^ into separate sphères whose sayings and ethics 
are alien to each other. 

He loved to plunge into that world of mystery, in- 
visible to the sensés, and exercise his mind on the toil 
of thought To him pure love, the love of which we 
dream in youth, was the coming together of two angelic 
natures. Nothing could equal the ardor with which he 
longed to meet a woman-angel. 

The apparent indolence and torpidity in which he 
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fivedy his neglect of school dnty, and ihe répugnance 
he showed to thèmes and pensums, together with the 
fireqnent punishments he incurred, gave hîm the unchal- 
lenged réputation of being the idlest and most incorri- 
gible pupil in the schooL The masters thought slight- 
inglj of his capacity, and pronounced him an ordinary 
scholar and a dull boy. It is noticeable that Balzac 
does not resent or greatlj complain of the hardships 
and punishments he was forced to endure ; he makea 
no daim to pity on that score ; on the contrary, he 
seems to accept them as justly due in a measure to his 
idle ways. The récognition of authority was a tenet of 
his faith in after years, and he appears to hâve prao- 
tîsed it in his earliest expérience ; possibly that expéri- 
ence may hâve inculcated the doctrine in his mînd. 

It was during bis last year at Vendôme (he was then 
fourteen) that he wi'ote the Treatise on the Will which 
Father Haugoult, the master, or régent as he was 
oalledy conôscated and destroyed in his anger at find- 
ing it in place of a thème which ought to hâve been 
written, saying as he did so : ^^ So this is the rubbish 
finr wbich you neglect your lessons ! " 

It does not corne within the scope of this memoir to 
ghre a descriptive account of that treatise, the loss of 
which Balzac always regretted, believing that it gave a 
true picture of his mind at that period of his life. He 
endeavored to replace it in Louis Lambert; and bas 
no doubt donc so faithfully in tbe main, with some 
assistance from his mature mind.^ 

^ The reader is referred to the American translation of Louiê 
Lambert, It is preceded hy an introduction hy Mr. George Fréd- 
éric Parsons, which derelops and makes intelligible to a patient 
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Six months after tbe confiscation of the treatise Bal- 
zac left collège. He was attacked by feverish symp- 
toms which clung to him persistentlj and produced at 
times a sort of coma, caused, as Balzac himself said, 
by " a congestion of ideas," and also, we may add, by 
the accumulated suffering and unhealthiness of bis 
life. The head of the collège, Monsieur Mareschal, 
wrote to his parents, and bis mother promptly removed 
bim from the school and brougbt him home. 

No sooner did the boy retum to a life of freedom 
and natural enjoyment than he recovered his health ; a 
strong proof of the vigor of his constitution and also of 
his mind. In ail estimâtes of Balzac's nature attention 
must be paid to the fact that he was eminently sound 
and healthy in mind and body. Though his spirit rose 
to régions that could be reached only by intuition, and 
rumiuated over problems the study of which we asso- 
ciate with fragility of body and aloofness from the 
things of life, he was at the same time, and quite as 
thoroughly, a man with human instincts, loving life and 
enjoying it In this lies, no doubt, one of the secrets 
of his power. It was a part of the many-sidedness of 
his genius ; it enabled him to actually live and hâve his 
being in the men and women whom he evoked from the 
depths and heights of human nature. His tempérament 
was, above ail things, génial, and his humor gay. No 
pressure of worldly anxiety and debt, no crushing toil, 

reader the thought of a book which contains divine wisdom, but 
ia 80 difficalt of compréhension as to need a guide. The day will 
corne, no doubt, when its difflcultics will hare yanished before the 
world*B clearer knowledge. At présent this book, written fiftj 
years ago, ia still in adyance of the timea. 
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no hidden grief with which the man, llke the child in his 
cell, was acqaainted, could destroy that healthy cheer- 
fîilness or prevent the reboand into heartj and even 
jovial gayety. ^^ Robust " is the word that seems to suit 
him on the material side of his nature, applying even 
to his mental processes. He was gifbed with a strong 
common-sense, which gnided his judgment on men and 
circumstances ; thoagh at times, it is tme, his imagina- 
tion interfered with his judgment, as in the famous trip 
to Sardinia, of which his sister will tell us, and in the 
harmless eccentricities related (with a grain of truth 
and much exaggeration) in the rather frothy and self- 
conscious writings of his literary associâtes. We may 
remark, in passing, that nearly ail the eontemporaries 
(except a few choice minds) who mshed into print to 
tell the public what they knew of Balzac, seem to hâve 
been thinking more of themselves than of him. They 
hâve donc him some passing injury, but in judging of 
Balzac we must always remember that he was a man 
not for posterity only, but for the posterity of âges. 
Therefore he needs no controversy about him. It is 
sufficient to state such facts as can be proved, and 
draw such natural déductions as may seem just and 
reasonable, — making no attempt to gainsay the foolish 
things that hâve been written of him. So with his 
books ; each génération will hâve its own interpréta- 
tion to put upon them, for they hâve their message to 
ail. Let the présent day throw its best light upon his 
work, and leave insufficient criticism to wear itself out, 
— already this is happening. 

The lad's health restored, his mînd, which had hith- 
erto been guided by the intuitions of a virgin spirit and 
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fM on abstract thought, now added to the mental 
wealth thas acquired a registration of the beîngs and 
events among whîch bis new freedom cast him, amass- 
ing materials which he stored away in bis vast memorj. 
Tbis was unconsciooslj done on bis part, but we wbo 
know tbe use be made of tbem can look back and see 
the process. Hère, then, were the sources of bis train- 
ing for bis ultimate work. 

His fifteentb jear was spent at home among tbe beau- 
ties of bis dear Touraine. **Do not ask me why I 
love Touraine," be says ; ** I love it as an artist loves 
art; I love it less tban I love you, but without Tou- 
raine perbaps I sbould not now be living." To tbis 
year we owe tbe inspiration of those exquisite descrip- 
tions of scenery in Xa Ghrenadière and the Lys dans 
la VaUée, Perbaps it may be true to say that tbe 
greatest charm of Balzac's work lies in bis pictures of 
nature, — wayside sketches, as it were, never forced or 
written to order, simply tbe necessary descriptions of 
tbe scènes througb which the reader bas to pass as the 
story leads him.* 

At the close of the year 1814, when tbe family moved 
to Paris and took a bouse in tbe rue du Roi-Doré, in the 
Marais, Honoré was again sent ftorn home to scbools 
in tbe neighborhood, wbere he remained finishing bis 
éducation till the autumn of 1816, when he was seven- 
teen and a half years old. Within that perîod be wit- 

1 Among them may be specifled the description of the Lac de 
Bonrget in the Peau de Chagrin ; the beginning of the Médecin de 
Campagne ; the park in Les Paysans ; that wonderf ul picture of 
the désert in Une Passion dans le désert ; but abore and before ail, 
the opening of Séraphita, 
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nessed great national events : the return firom Elba, the 
Hundred Days, the présence of the Allied Armies, and 
the Bestoration. We can fancy what an effect thèse 
scènes must hâve had on an imagination like his, — but 
indeed we need not fancy it, for we can read it in his 
books. Surely he knew the old hero of the Beresina in 
the flesh, and the story of the Emperor was not altogether 
the work of his brain ; and he must, beyond a doubt, hâve 
been présent at that last review in the Carroasel, which 
he thus describes in the language of an eye-witness : — 
^'The expectant multitude throbbed with enthusi- 
asm. France was about to bid farewell to Napoléon 
on the evc of a campaign of which ail présent, even the 
humblcst citizen, foresaw the dangers. The French 
empire hung in the balance, — to be or not to be. That 
thought appeared to fiU ail minds, of soldiers and citi- 
zens alike, as they stood together silently in the great 
inclosure above which hovered the genius and the eagles 
of Napoléon. Army and people seemed to be taking 
farewell of each other, — possibly an etemal farewell. 
AU hearts, even those most hostile to the Emperor, 
breathed ardent prayers to heaven for the nation's 
glory. Men who were weary of the struggle between 
France and Europe laid aside their hatreds as they 
passed beneath the arch of triumph, acknowledging in 
their soûls that in the hour of danger Napoléon was 
France. The clock of the palace struck the half-hour. 
Suddenly the hum of voices ceased. The silence grew 
so deep that the voice of a cLild was heard. The spec- 
tators, who seemed to live by their eyes only, became 
aware of the clank of spurs and swords echoing among 
the columns of the palace gateway. 
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<'A small man, ratber fat, dressed in a green ani- 
Ibnn with white small-clothes and top^boots, suddenly 
appeared, wearing on hia head a three-cornered bat in 
wbicb lay a spell almost as potent as tbat of tbe man 
himself. Tbe broad ribbon of tbe légion of bonor 
floated on bis breast ; a small sword bung at bis side. 
Tbe man was seen bj every eje, instantlj, in ail parts 
of tbe great sqaare. Tbe drams beat; tbe bands 
played tbe first notes of a martial air, wbicb was caugbt 
up and repeated by ail tbe instruments from tbe softest 
flûte to tbe kettledrums. Ail bearts quivered at tbe 
warlike call ; tbe colors dipped ; tbe soldiers presented 
arms witb a simultaneous motion wbicb moved eacb 
gan tbrougbout tbe wbole Carrousel. Words of com- 
mand flew tbrougb tbe ranks like ecboes. Cries of 
* Long live tbe Emperor ! ' came from tbe multitude ; 
tbe wbole mass swayed and quivered and sbook. Na- 
poléon bad mounted bis borse. Tbat action bad given 
life to tbe silent assemblage, voice to tbe instruments, 
movement to tbe flags and tbe eagles, émotion to ail 
faces. Tbe bigb stone walls of tbe palace seemed to 
cry witb tbe multitude, ' Long live tbe Emperor I ' It 
was not a buman tblng ; tbere was magie in it, — tbe 
pbantom of divine power ; or, to speak more truly, tbe 
fleeting image of a fleeting reigu. Tbe man tbus sur- 
rounded witb so mucb love, entbusiasm, dévotion, 
prayer, for wbom tbe sun bad driven every cloud from 
tbe sky, sat motionless on bis borse, tbree feet in ad- 
vance of tbe dazzling esoort tbat followed bim, witb tbe 
grand marsbal to rigbt and bis cbamberlain to left of bim. 
In tbe midst of tbis migbty émotion of wbicb be was tbe 
object, not a feature of bis face gave token of feeling. 
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• 
** My God, jes," an old grenadier was heard to say : 
'Mt was always so; under fire at Wi^ram, among 
the dead in the Moskowa, he was quiet as a lamb — 
yes, that's he!'' 

When Balzac flnished his légal studies, which lasted 
firom 1816 to 1820, he was twenty-one years old. The 
Bestoration was fully accomplished, and during those 
years he saw something of it socially through his family, 
though not in the degree to which the famé of his books 
afterwards introduced him. His political opinions (of 
which more will be said later) leaned to those of the 
old régime, but it was impossible for a mind so many- 
sided in knowledge and insight to be partisan, and his 
politics rested chiefly on certain broad lines of prin- 
ciple. His absolute impartiality, which was not that of 
an easy-going nature, but rather that of an ability to 
see and judge ail sides deliberately, is évident in his 
books. Ail opinions are brought forward in the human 
comedy, but it would be hard to find a partisan bias for 
or against any of them ; and due notice of this should 
be taken in reading his works. In fact, his admira- 
tion, and even his sympathy, were often given where 
his judgment saw and stated essential error, as in the 
case of Napoléon. Wherever he brings him on the 
scène it is as a mighty présence ; and certainly few 
things hâve ever been written in any language so vivid, 
80 impetuous, or so full of a certain inspiration as the 
Story of the Emperor in the Médecin de Campagne. 

But the fateful day came when he was to choose his 
career, or rather, when a career was to be chosen and 
forced upon him. His sister has told us the story, but 
hère, as elsewhere in her narrative, we must read be- 
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tween the lines. It is plaîn that his father (who, 
we shoold remember, was fiftj-two years old when 
Honoré was bom), notwithstanding his own indepen- 
dence, and his demand for libertj' of thought and action, 
denied that liberty to his son. He was totally ignorant 
of the lad's real powers ; probably he took his opinion 
of hini from the Oratorian report: ^^a poor scholar 
and a dull boy ; " and there is évidence in Balzac's let- 
ters that this was the estimation in which his family 
held him for many years. ^^ Will they still call me an 
incapable and a do-nothing?" he said afber several of 
his great works had been written. Madame de Balzac, 
a stirring woman, seems not only to haye shared her 
hnsband's views, but also, at times, to hâve instigated 
them. At any rate, the financial injnry the father had 
entailed npon his children by the purchase of an 
annuity made it, according to French parental ideas, of 
the utmost conséquence that the son should go to work 
in some way that might speedily bring wealth into the 
family. The profession of notary is one of the most 
lucrative, with the advantage of little risk, and the op- 
portunity of so placing his son fell, almost unsought, 
into the father's hand. 
Confronted with the family opinion of his mental 
, capacity, and with their reasonable worldly expecta- 
tions of him, we see the dawning consciousness in the 
youth who had written the Treatise on the Will of a 
higher vocation, of a thirst to exercise some as yet 
nnknown but instinctive power of his own spirit, — 
held in check, however, by the filial révérence of a 
French son. The child had borne his trial in the 
wooden cage; this was the trial of the youth. His 
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sister bas told as how it ended joyfullj in freedom and 
a garret 

We can fancy now what that garret was to hîm, — 
the first freedom of bis life ! freedom to make himself 
that which bis inner being told bim he could be. It is 
necessaiy to bear in mind tbis inward consciousness of 
faitb in bimaelf ; a faitb, however inspired, wbicb asked 
no snpport from otbers ; wbicb bore bim triumphantly 
tiirougb sometbing barder to endure and to conquer 
than doubts of fHends, incessant debt, or tbe gigantic 
toO of after years, — tbrongb tbe discovery of bis own 
incapacity. For tbe strange fact remains tbat be proved 
at first incapable in bis chosen vocation. Witb ail tbe 
wealtb of observation, imagination, intuition, and power 
of pbilosopbical tbougbt that were even tben at bis 
oommand, be could not constnict or sbape bis work nor 
bring bis style into proper form. It seems incredible, 
but bis sister voucbes for it as true, that he wrote and 
pnblished forty volumes before he could write one to 
which he was willing to put bis name : ^^ Ab ! sister," 
he cries, ^* what a fail for my glorious hopes I " We 
hâve only to pause and think upon thèse facts to per- 
ceive tbe force of bis struggle and the splendor of the 
courage tbat carried bim througb it. 

He bas left a more interesting and valuable picture of 
his life in tbe rue Lesdiguières than that contained in 
his merry letters to his sister. It is interesting to notice, 
by tbe way, that bis father insisted tbat Honoré should 
live there incognito, and tbat friends should be told be 
was staying witb a cousin at Alby ; so that in case of 
failnre bis literary attempt might not be made known. 
Perbaps tbis command of bis father was tbe origin of 

5 
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his nrach talked-of habit of disappearing for montha to 
Write in solitude, during which time his frienda oould 
reach him onlj through a System of pass-words. 

*^I was then living,'* he sajs, addresalDg the lady 
to whom he dedicated Facino Canej '^ in a little street 
which yoa probably do not know, the rue Lesdiguières. 
Love of knowledge had driven me to a garret, where I 
worked during the night, passing my days in the library 
of Monsieur, which was near by.^ I lived frugally, tak< 
ing upoD me the conditions of monastic life, so essential 
to workers. I seldom walked for pleasure, even when 
the weather was fine. One sole passion drew me away 
fW>m my studies, but even that was a form of study. I 
walked the streets to observe the manners and ways of 
the faubourg, to study its inhabitauts and learn their 
characters. lU-dressed as the workmen themselves, and 
quite as indiffèrent to the proprieties, there was nothing 
about me to put them on their guard. I mingled in 
their groups, watched their bargains, and heard their 
disputes at the hour when their day's work ended. The 
faculty of observation had become intuitive with me. 
I could enter the soûls of others, ail the while conscious 
of their bodies — or rather, I grasped external détails 
so thoroughly that my mind instantly passed bejond 
them ; I possessed the faculty of living the life of the 
individual on whom I exercised my observation, and of 
substituting myself for him, like the dervish in the 
Arabian Nights who assumed the body and soûl of 
those over whom he pronounced certain words. 

^^Ofben, between eleven o'dock and mldnight, when 

1 Afterwards called the Bibliothèque de rAnenai; bat he 
girea it the Bourbon nmme. 
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I met some workman and his wife retarning home fh>m 
the Ambigu-Comiqae I amased myself bj foUowing 
them. The worthj pair usually talked first of the plaj 
they had just seen ; then, from one thing to another, 
they came to their own affaira ; the mother would, per- 
hapSy be dragging her child along by the hand, pajing 
no attention to ils complaints or inquiries ; husband and 
wife reckoned ap their gains ; told what they ezpected 
to make on the morrow, and spent that sum in fancy in 
a dozen différent ways. Then they dropped into house- 
hold détails, groaned over the excessive cost of potar 
toes, the increased price of fuel, and talked of the 
Btrong remonstranœ they intended to make to the 
baker. Their discussions oflen grew heated, and each 
aide betrayed his and her character in picturesque lan- 
gnage. As I listened to thèse persons I imbibed their 
Ufe ; I felt their ragged clothing on my back ; my feet 
walked in their broken shoes ; their desires, their wantê 
passed into my soûl, — or my soûl passed into theirs. 
It was the dream of a waking man. I grew angry, 
as they did, against some foreman who lll-used them, 
against annoying customers who obliged them to call 
many times before they could get their mone}'. To quit 
my own life, to become some other individual through 
the excitation of a moral faculty, and to play this game 
at will, was the relaxation of my studious hours. 

*^ To what bave I owed this gift ? Is it second* 
aight? Can it be one of those faculties the abuse of 
which leads to insanUy? I hâve never sought to dis* 
cover the causes of this power; I only know that I 
possess it and use it. I must tell you that ever sinoa 
I became aware of this faculty, 1 hâve decomposed 
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the éléments of those heterogeneous masses called the 
People, and I hâve analyzed them in a manner tliat 
enables me to appraise both iheir good and evil 
qualities." 

Balzac's mind dealt with more than one philosophical 
problem of which bis own life was a startJing illustra- 
tion; but he was not introspeetive in a selfish and 
Personal waj, or he might hâve thought himself under 
the ban of some pursuing fate. For ail through hls 
life — even to death — no sooner had he gained a van- 
tage grouud than it was eut from under his feet He 
was now to lose his brief independence. Onlj fifteen 
months of his two jears opportunity had expired, but 
the failure of his tragedy, and the deprivations he had 
borne must hâve seemed to his parents to justif}* theîr 
hope that ^'a litUe sufiering would bring him to sub- 
mission.*' He was not allowed to remain in his garret, 
but was taken home to Villeparisis, eighteen miles from 
Paris and ft*om libraries, — this, we must remember, 
was before the dajs of railroads. Herehe had no soli- 
tude and no tranquil time for studj ; on the contrary, 
he was surrounded by disturbing domcstic éléments. 
But, eheerful as ever, and ^^good to live with,** as 
Madame Surville says of him, his letters of this period 
make no eomplaint 

Still, with ail his courage, his mind seems to bave 
misgiven him as to the possibility of working for his 
vocation under such circumstances. He asked his 
father to make him an allowance of fifbeen hundred 
fhincs a year and let him live in Paris. We smile at 
the sum, which was scarcely more then than it would 
be now ; for the times of the Bestoration were costly. 
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His request was refased. This refusai appears to hâve 
been the turning-point of his outward career. Had his 
request been granted, it is certain that the circumstances 
of that career would hâve been very différent from what 
thej were ; so far as we can now jndge, the incubus 
that laj apon his whole life and was an agent in his 
fleath, thoagh not the canse of it^ the incubus of debt, 
would never hâve corne to him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HI8 SISTEB's narrative COlTTIKinED. 

Mant persons are unaware that my brother spent as 
much mind and energy in struggling against misfortune 
as in writing the Comédie Humaine^ that work which, 
however it maj* be judged, satisfied the most ardent 
désire of his life and gave Mm famé. Those who were 
in the secret of his life and trials ask themselves, with 
as much compassion as respect, how it was that a man 
se weigbed down coald find the time, the physical 
strength, and above ail, the moral force to sustain such 
enormous labor. If his parents had granted hlm the 
modest income of fifteen hundred francs which was ail 
he asked to enable him to win his first success, what 
adversities would hâve been spared to him and also to 
his familj' ; what a fortune he would theu hâve made 
with his pen, of which he knew the value. Energetlc 
and patient, like ail genius, he would hâve gone back 
to solitude where that modest allowance would hâve 
sufficed for his wants ; for, extrême in ail his desires, 
he needed either a palace or a garret ; lover of luxury 
that he was, he knew how to do without it ^^ A gar- 
ret bas its poesy," he ofLen said to me. It was only 
where poesy did not exist that he was ill at ease. 

But the insoluble question remains: Does not mis« 
fortune develop talent? Would Balzac, rich and happy. 
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hâve beoome the great inqulsitor of homanity ; would 
he bave surprised its secrets, laid bare its feelings, and 
judged its mîsery from so yast a height? That clear* 
Dcss of vision granted to superior minds, which enables 
tbem to seize ail aspects of an idea, is it ever acqnired 
anless at the cost of privation and the expérience of 
suffering? Yet such clearness of vision itself bas a 
fatal side, for manj who cannot comprebend thèse 
mighty faculties (and their number is large) sometimes 
cast doubla upon the moral worth of thosê who possesa 
tbem. The drv détails that follow, which I sball en- 
deavor to abridge as much as possible, are necessary 
to explain the misfortanes of Balzac*s life, — misfor- 
tunes so little or so imperfectlj known that even bis 
friends bave sometimes attributed tbem to follies which 
he did not commit 

Wbenever Honoré went to Paris he stayed in the 
former apartment of the familj in the Marais, which 
bis father still retained. There he became intimate 
with a neighbor to whom he related bis fears of being 
forced into a profession be disliked. Tbis fHend, a 
man of business, advised him to seek for some good 
enterprise which sbould make him indépendant, and he 
offered to supplj the funds. Balzac, transformed into 
a speculator, was advised to begin as a publisher of 
books, and he accordingly did so. He was the first to 
think of pnblisbing compact éditions (which bave since 
euriched so many libraries), and he brought out in 
one volume the complète works of Molière and also of 
La Fontaine. He carried on the two publications at 
the same time, so greatly did he fear that one or tbd 
other might be anatched from him by compétition. 
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ThoQgh thèse éditions did not succeed, it was only be- 
caase their publisher, unkDOwn to the trade, was not 
SQStained by the fraternity, who refused to sell or to 
reeeive his books. The sum lent to the enterprise did 
not suffice to pay for wide advertising which might per- 
haps hâve brought purchasers ; the éditions therefore 
were completely unknown ; at the end of a year not 
twcnty copies had been sold; and to escape paying 
further rent for the warehoase in which they wcre 
Btored, my brother sold the whole for the price, by 
weight, of the fine papcr it had cost him so much to 
print 

Instead of making money on this first enterprise, 
Honoré was left in debt. It was the opening wedge to 
that long séries of such expériences which were eventu- 
ally to make him so wise in judging of men and things. 
In after years he would not hâve attempted to publish 
books under such conditions; he would hâve known 
the probable failure of such an enterprise. But expéri- 
ence is never foreseen. 

The friend who furnished the funds, having lost the 
security for his loan, andbeing anxious that my brother 
should find some business which would give him a 
chance to pay off the debt, took him to one of his rela- 
tives who was making a fine fortune in the printing 
business. Honoré made due inquiries, sought and ob- 
tained the best information, and finally became so 
enthusiastic over this industry that he determined to 
become a printer. Books were always his chief attrac- 
tion. He did not renounce his intention of writing, 
however ; for he remembered Richardson, who became 
rich through printing and writing both; and he dreamed 
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of new Clarissas issoing from his press. My brother's 
creditor, pleased with this détermination, encouraged it, 
and took upon himself to obtain the consent of our 
parents and the necessarj money to start the enter- 
prise. He succeeded ; my father made over to Honore, 
as a portion of his inheritance, the capital of the in- 
come for which he had asked as a maintenance while 
he should give himself to literature.^ 

Honoi-é now took into partnership a very clever fore- 
man, whom he had remarked in a printing-office at the 
time his first novels were published. Tbis young man, 
who was married and the father of a family, inspired 
him with confidence, but, unfortunatelj', he brought to 
the partnership nothing more than his knowledge of 
tj'pograph}'. This knowledge was, of course, lacking 
to my brother, who thought that the zeal and activit}* 
of his partner, combined with expérience, were équiva- 
lent to capital. Printing licenses were very costly 
under Charles X. ; when fifteen thousand francs was 
paid for the license, and the necessary material had 
been purchased, there remained but little money to 
meet the current expenses of the work. But my brother 
was not alarmed ; youth is always so sanguine of lucky 
chances! The young partners installed themselves 
gayly in the rue des Marais Saint-Germain, and ac- 
cepted ail customers who came to them. Payments, 
however, were slow in coming, and did not balance with 
the expenses ; pressure began to be felt A splendid 
opportunity now offered to unité a type foundry with 
the printing-office. It promised such profits, according 
to compétent authorities whom Honoré consulted, that 

^ Tlie 8um is elsewhere stated to hâve been 80,000 francs. 
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he did not hesitate to porchaee it He boped, by anft- 
ing the two enterprises to obtain elther a third asso- 
date with means, or a loan. He did his best in thèse 
directions, bnt ail efforts failed, for the securities given 
to his first creditor had of course the first claim, and 
brought ail negotiations to an end. 

My brother, with bankruptcy looming in the future, 
passed through a period of anguish which he never for- 
got, and which coropelled him once more to appeal to 
his parents. My father and mother saw the gravity of 
the situation, and came to his assistance; but afler 
some months of continuai sacrifice, fearing that thelr 
ruin might follow that of their son, they refused to fur- 
nish more money, — at the very moment when, per- 
haps, prospenty was at hand. This is t)ie history of 
nearly ail commercial disasters. 

Honoré, unable to convince his parents that a forta- 
cate resuit was close at hand, now attempted to sell out ; 
but his unfortunate position had become known, and the 
offers made were so insufiicient that by acccpting tbem 
he would bave to lose ail except the honor of bis name. 
However, to avoid an imminent failure, which might 
bave killed his old father and blasted his own voung 
life, he made over the foundry and printlDg-office to 
a fHend for the price offered to him. In so doing he 
secured the future of that friend ; for his judgment 
proved to bave been sound, and a fortune was made out 
of the foundry alone. The price obtaîned being insuifl- 
cient to pay the whole of the pressing debts, my mother 
advanced what money was needed for them. Honoré 
retired from the business weighed down by obligations, 
-^our mother being one of his chief creditors. 
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Tt was noff the close of the year 1827; our parents 
faad sold their country-house at Villeparîsis, and were 
living near me at Versailles, where Monsieur Surville 
was stationed as engineer of the department of the 
Seîne-et-Oise. Honoré, then nearly twenty-nine years 
of âge, possessed nothing but debts, and bis pen with 
which to pay them, — that pen, the value of which was 
still unrecK^nized. Worse still, every one regarded 
him as ''incapable," — a fatal epithet which deprives a 
man of ail support, and often complètes the shipwi*eck 
of the unfortunate victim. This verdict was a direct 
déniai of the sure and rapid judgment he possessed of 
roen and things, — a déniai which exasperated him far 
more tban that of bis talent — it continued to écho 
about him long after he had given brilliant proofs to 
the contrary. Certain of bis friends undoubtedly 
troubled him more tban bis numerous enemies. Ëven 
afber the publication of ZfOuis Lambert and the 
Médecin de Campagne they said to him: ^'Come, 
Balzac, wben are you going to give us some really fine 
work? " In their eyes he was a trifler, a mère writer of 
taies, not a •* serions man," — a term which impresses 
the common run of minds. Had he written some 
weighty book, so leamed that few could understand ît, 
they would bave felt respect for him. And 5^et thèse 
very persons, inconsistent with themselves, while they 
deplored the frivolity of my brotber's works, accused 
bim of presumption wben he toncbed upon grave mat- 
ters in his *' little books " and lectured him patemally. 

*'Why meddle with philosophical or governmental 
questions?" they said to him; " leave that to meta- 
physicians and economists. Ton are a man of imagina- 
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tioD, — we ail admit tbat; don*t go outside of jour 
Yocation. A novelist is not obliged to be a learned 
man or a legîslator." 

Such speechesy repeated under many forms, irritated 
him greatly ; then he would turn with indignation on 
himself for being wounded by those who did not under- 
Btand bis powers, and bis anger redoubled. ^^ Must I 
die,*' be said bitterly, ^' to let tbem know wbat I am 
wortb?" 

And yet sucb blindness was not surprising. Tbose 
wbo knew the child long saw bim in tbe man ; and it \s 
80 difficult to admit superiority in one wbom we bave 
always niled tbat wben forced to grant bim some one 
spécial faculty we basten to deny bim ail others. Bc- 
sides, bis friends argued, is not one sucb faculty enougb 
for a man ? bow many men bave none at ail ! Did 
Honoré prétend to universal genius? Sucb audacity 
deserved repression. Tbese friends did not spare bim ; 
and it was easy for tbem to persuade otbers tbat witb 
sucb an imagination as my brotber possessed be could 
bave no judgment. The union of tbe two qualities Is, 
doubtless, exceptionally rare, and Honoré*s two com- 
mercial disasters secmed to justify tbis verdict. If I 
seem to attacb importance to opinions wbicb bave none 
wbatever to-day, it is because tbey were tborns in the 
side of bim wbose life I am relating. Continually 
wounded by sucb injustice, my brotber would not stoop 
to explain or défend bis ideas and actions, wbicb it 
was now the custom to blâme witbout endeavoring to 
understand tbem ; be went bis way alone towards bis 
goal, witbout encouragement, witbout support, — a way 
strewn witb tbe rocks and tborns of bis two disasters. 
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When he attained that goal, that is to saj, when 
famé was his, manj there were to cry aloud: ''What 
genias! I foresaw it!" But Balzac was no longer 
hère to laagh at such palinodes, or to enjoy their tardy 
réparation. 

Thèse memories hâve led me too far, and I retum now 
to the year 1827, the time at which my brother left the 
printing-office and hîred a room in the rue de Tournon.^ 
Monsieur de la Touche was his neighbor. He became 
attached to my brother, but the friendship soon died 
ont, and he was afterwards among his bitterest enemies. 
Honoré was then writing Les Chouans^ the first book to 
which he put his name. Overwhelmed with work he 
no longer went to see his family at Versailles. Our 
parents complained of his neglect; and I wrote to 
wam him of their feelings. My letter must hâve 
reached him in a moment of great weariness, for he, so 
patient and so gentle, answered sharply : — 

Paris, 1827. 

" Your letter bas given me two détestable days and 
two détestable nights. I hâve thought over my justifi- 
cation point by point, as Mirabeau did his mémorandum 
to his father, and I am incensed in so doing. I shall 
not Write it ; I hâve not the time, sister, and besides, I 
do not feel that I am wrong. . . . 

^' I am blamed for the furniture of my room ; but 
every pièce of it belonged to me before my catastrophe. 
I hâve not bought a single thing. Those blue cambric 
hangings about which such complaint is made were in 
my bed-chamber at the printing-office. La Touche and 

^ His debts at this time, as he mentions in a letter, amounted 
to 120,000 francs. 
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I nailed them np to coyer an old paper which most 
otherwise bave been cbanged. My books are my tools, 
I cannot sell tbem. Taste, tbe thlng that makes my 
room harmonious, is not bought or sold (unfortunately 
for the ricb). But, even so, I care so little for what I 
bave that if my creditors were to put me, secretly, into 
Sainte-Pélagie, I should be happier than I am now; 
living would cost me nothing, and I coold not be more a 
prisonef than toil is making me. The postage of a 
letter, the use of an omnibus are expenses I cannot 
allow myself ; I do not go out, to save the wear and tear 
of clothes. Is thi^t plain enough for you ? 

'^Do not compel me therefore to make those trips, 
those visita, which are impossible under my circum- 
stances. Remember that I bave nothing left but time 
and labor with which to make my way ; I bave no money 
to meet even the smallest expenses. Think how my 
pen is never out of my hand, and you will not hâve the 
heart to require me to write letters. How can one write 
with a weary brain and a tortured soûl? I should only 
grieve you, and why should I do that? You don*t 
understand that before my day*s work begins I some- 
times bave seven or eight business-letters to answer. 

*' Fifteen days more will see me through the Chou- 
ans ; till then, no Honoré ; 3'ou might as well disturb 
a founder when the métal is flowing. I am satisfied I 
bave done no wrong, dear sister ; if you were to make 
me think I had, my brain would give way. If my 
father should be ill you will of course send me word. 
You know that no human considération would then 
keep me from him. 

*^ Sister, I must live without asking anything of any 
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one, — live to work that I may pay my debts to ail, 
When the Chouans is finished I will bring it oui to 
you ; but I do not wish any one to say a word, good or 
bad, to me about it ; a writer's own family and friends 
are incapable of judgîng him. Thanks, dear champion, 
whose gênerons voice défends my motives. Shall I live 
to pay the debts of my heart?** 

A fewdays later I received another letterwbîch I 
copy, becanse it shows his nature. Two little screens 
were wanted for the décoration of the room which had 
àhready bronght reproaches upon him. He wanted them 
just as he had formerly wanted his father^s Tacitus in 
the old garret, eagerly. 

** Ah ! LaurCy if you did but know how passîonately 
I désire (but hush, keep the secret) two blue screens 
embroidered in black (silence ever I ). In the midst of 
my troubles that 's a point to which my thoughts re- 
tum. Then I say to myself : ' l 'U confide the wish to 
sister Lanre.' When I get those screens I can never 
do anything wrong. Shall I not always hâve a re- 
minder of that indulgent sister before my eyes ? — so 
indulgent for her thoughts, so stem for mine. The 
designs can be anything you like, just what you please ; 
I shall be sure to think them pretty if they come from 
my aima soror.^ 

Hère he is interrupted bybad news. He tells me his 
new misfortune with passionate éloquence, and then 
concludes in two Unes: — 

" But my screens — I want them more than ever, for 
a little joy in the midst of torment." 
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The Chouanè appeared. The work, thongh imper- 
fect, and needing to be retouched (as it was later bj 
the master's hand) revealed, nevertheless, such remark- 
able talent that it drew the attention of the public and 
also of the press, which at first was very friendly to my 
l>rother. Encouraged by this first success he returned 
with ardor to his work, and wrote his Catherine de Mi- 
diciê. The same withdrawal into solitude, same com- 
plaints from his parents, same remonstrancc on my part. 
Feeling content, probably, with bis work when my letter 
arriyed, he answers this time in a lively tone : — 

Paris, 1829. 

*' I hâve received your scoldings, madame ; I see you 
want particulars about the poor delinquent. Honoré, 
my dear sister, is a simpleton, who is crippled with debt 
without having had one single jovial time to show for 
it ; ready sometimes to dash his head against the wall 
— though some persons do deny that he has any. At 
this moment he is in his room engaged in a duel ; he 
has a half-ream of paper to kill, and he is stabbing it 
with ink in a way to make his purse joyful. This fool 
has some good in him. They say he is cold and indif- 
fèrent ; don*t believe it, my darling sister. His heart is 
excellent ; and he is ready to do services to any one, — 
only, not having a crédit with Mr. Shoemaker, he can't 
go of errands for everybody as he used to do ; for this 
he is blamed as Torick was when he bought the mid- 
wife's license. 

^^ In the matter of tendemess he is in fhnds; and will 
retum the double of what he receives ; but he is so con- 
stituted that a harsh or wounding word expels ail the joy 
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in his heart, — so sasceptible is lie to delicacy of feeling, 
He needs hearts that can love largely, that onderstaDd 
affection, and know that it does not consist in visits, 
civilities, good wishes, and other conventions of that 
kind ; he carries eccentricity so far as to welcome a 
friend whom he has not seen for a long tlme as if they 
had been together the night before. This odd being 
niay forget the harm that has been donc him, but the 
kindness, never ! It should be graven on brass if his 
heart contained that métal. As for what indiffèrent 
people may think, or say of him, he cares as little as 
for the dust that sticks to his feet. He is trying to be 
Bomething; and when a man erects a building he 
does n't care for what idlers may scribble on the scaf * 
folding! This young man, such as I describe him, 
loves you, dear sister, and thèse words will be onder- 
stood by her tQ whom I address them." 

My brother spent the first years of his L'terary life 
amîd even greater anxieties than those he had borne in 
the rue des Marais Saint-Martin, through which, in 
after years, he never passed without a sigh, remem- 
bering that his troubles began there. Without his 
faith in himself, without that honor which commanded 
bim to live to pay his debts, he would certainly never 
hâve written the Comédie Humaine. He told me that 
during thèse years he had, on several occasions, been 
assailed by temptations to suicide, such as he has given 
to the hero of that work of youth and power which he 
named La Peau de Chagrin. What bitter griefs, 
what disappointments of every kind must hâve been 

the lot of him who said in his ktter years : ^^ We spend 

6 
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the second half of life in mowing down in oor hearts 
ail that we grew there in the first half; and this we 
call acquiring expérience!" 

Or this, which is sadder still : — 

'^ Noble soûls corne slowly and with difficulty to be- 
lieve in evil feelings, in betrayal, in ingratitude ; but 
when their éducation in this matter is accomplished theu 
they rise to a pity which is, perhaps, the highest reach 
of contempt for humanity." 

If he did not return after his disasters to a garret 
like that of the rue Lesdiguières, it was only because 
be knew that in Paris everything is ground for spécula- 
tion, even poverty : — 

" They would give me nothing for my books if I 
Uyed in a garret," he said to me. 

The luxury he afiTected, and which was so much 
blamed, and so immensely exaggerated, was a means of 
obtaining better priées for his work. 

My brother, admiring Walter Scott enthusiastically, 
as much for the ability with which he won and main- 
tained his success as for his genius, thought, in the 
first instance, of following his examplc and making a 
history of the manners and morals of our nation, 
selecting for that purpose its leading phases. Les 
Chouans^ and Catherine de Médecis^ which imme- 
diately folio wed it, testify to this intention, which he 
explains in the introduction to Catherine de Médecis, — 
one of his finest books, known to few persons, although 
it proves to what heights Balzac might hâve attained 
as an historian. 

He abandoned this project, however, and confined 
himself to pictures of the manners and morals of his 
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own Urne, which he first entitled Études de Mœurs — 
Studies of Manners and Morals — dividing them into 
séries, such as Scènes from Private Life — Country Life 
— Provincial Life — Parisian Life, and so forth. It was 
not until 1833, about the lime of the publication of the 
Médecin de Campagne, that he first thought of col- 
lecting ail his personages together and forming a com- 
plète Society. The day when this idea burst upon his 
mind was a glorîoas day for him. He started fh>m the 
rue Cassini, where he had taken up his abode afber leav- 
ing the rue de Tournon, and rushed to the faubourg 
Poissonnière, where I was then living : — 

" Make your bow to me," he said to us, joyously, '* I 
am on the highroad to become a genius ! " 

He then unfolded his plan, which frightened him a 
little, for no matter how vast his brain might be, it 
needed time to work out a scheme like ihat 

"How glorious it will be if I succeed," he said, 
walking up and down the room. He could not keep 
still ; joy radiated IVom every feature. " l 'U willingly 
let them call me a maker of taies ail the while that I 
am cutting stones for my édifice. I gloat in advance 
over the astonishment of those near-sighted créatures 
as they see it rise ! " And thereupon this hewer of 
stones sat down to talk over the building at his ease. 

He judged the imaginary beings he created with 
impartiality, in spite of the tendemess he felt for 
each. 

" Such an ans îs a scoundrel," he would say ; *' he 
will never corne to any good. That man^ hard worker 
and a good fellow, he will be rich; his nature will 
always keep him happy." " Those others hâve com- 
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mitted peccadllloes, but they bave such good intellects 
and so mucb knowledge of men and tbings tbat they 
will get to the top of tbe social ladder." 

" Peccadilloes, brotber? — you are very indulgent." 

'' Tou can't cbange them, my dear ; tbey sound tbe 
abysses for tbemselves, but tbey know bow to guide 
otbers. The wise and virtuous are not always the 
best pilots. It is not my fault ; I don't invent buman 
nature ; I observe it in tbe past and in tbe présent, 
and I try to paint it such as it is. Mère inventions 
would n't convince anybody." 

He would tell us tbe news of bis imaginary world as 
otbers tell tbat of tbe real world. 

(< Do you know wbo Félix de Vandenesse is going 
to marry? A demoiselle de Grandville. It is an 
excellent match, for tbe Graudvilles are ricb, in splte 
of what Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille bas cost them." 

If we sometimes asked for mercy to a young man 
wbo was burrying to bis ruin, or to some poor unbappy 
woman wbose sad fate interested us, he would answer : 

"Don't bewilder me with your sensibilities; truth 
before everything. Tbose persons are feeble, inca- 
pable ; what bappens to them must bappen ; so mucb 
tbe worse for them." 

But in spite of tbis imperîous talk tbeir disasters 
did grieve him. One of Doctor Minoret's friènds, 
Captaîn Jordy, excited our curiosity. My brotber 
bad told notbing of bis life, and yet many tbings led 
us to believe be had met with great trials. We asked 
him about them. '* I did not know Monsieur de Jordy 
before he came to Nemours," he replied. On one 
occasion I invented a little romance on tbe old man's 
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life, which I told to Honoré (such jokes did not dls- 
please him). " What 3'ou say may be so," he replied, 
*' and as you are interested in Monsieur de Jordy I 
will get ai the truth about him." 

He was a long time hunting np a husband for 
Mademoiselle Camille de Grandlieu, and rejected ail 
those we proposed for her. 

*^ His people are not in the same society ; nothing 
but chance could bring that marriage about, and chance 
Bhould be used very cautiously in a book ; reality alone 
justifies improbability ; we novelists are allowed only 
possibîlities." He finally chose the young Comte de 
Bestaud for Mademoiselle de Grandlieu, and rewrote 
for that marriage the admirable histoiy of Oohseck^ 
in which the highest morality is to be found in the 
facts, not in the words. 

Like mothers who particularly attach themselves to 
unfortunate children. Honoré had a weakness for those 
of his Works which had the least success. For them 
he was jealous of the famé of the others. The univer- 
sal praise bestowed on Eugénie Ghrandet ended by 
chilling his regard for that work. When we scolded 
him for this, " Do let me alone ! " he would say ; 
" those who call me ' the father of Eugénie Grandet' 
want to belittle me. It is a masterpiece, I know, but 
it is a little masterpiece ; they are very careful not to 
mention the great ones." 

When the time came for the collection of his works 
in a compact édition he entitled it Za Comédie Hu- 
maine [The Comedy of Human Life] ; a great dé- 
cision, which cost him many doubts and hésitations. 
He, usually so resolute, feared he should be thought 
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too bold. This fear is plainly seen in the noble préface 
which accompanied the édition. I hâve never been 
able to read the close of it without émotion ; It was, 
unhappily, prophétie ; be was destined not tb finish tbe 
work he loved so well.^ It was at this time that be 
associated bis friends witb bis work bj dedicating to 
each of them a book, or a taie, of the Comédie Hu- 
maine, The list of thèse dedications proves that he 
was loved b}' manj of our illustrious contemporaries. 

From 1827 to 1848 my brother published ninety- 
seven works ; and I may add that he wrote this enor- 
mous number with bis own hand, without secretary or 
corrector of proofs. A few facts as to the origin of 
some of thèse works may be of Interest. 

The subject of the Auberge Rouge (a true bistory, 
in spite of ail that bas been said about it) was given 
to him by an old army surgeon, a friend of the man 
who was condemned unjustly. My brother merely 
added the conclusion. The novel of " Quentin Dur- 
ward," which bas been so much admired, more espe- 
cially as an historical taie, angered Honoré extremely. 
Contrary to the opinion of the world, he thought Wal- 
ter Scott had strangely misrepresented Louis XI., ^^ a 
king not as yet understood/' he used to sa3\ This 
anger led him to write Maître Cornélius^ in which be 
places Louis XI. on the scène. Les Proscrits^ writ- 
ten afber a profound study of Dante, as homage to 
that powerful genius, was part of the original scheme I 
bave mentioned. Un Épisode sous la Terreur was 
related to him b}' the gloomy hero of that taie. Ho- 

^ In the American translated séries this préface accompanies 
the Yolume containing Père Goriot,— Y ol Lof this édition. 
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noré had always deslred to see Sanson the executîoner. 
To know what that man, whose soûl was fiUed with 
bloody memorîes, thought, — to learn liow he himself re- 
garded hls terrible business and his wretched life^ — was 

indeed an investigation to tempt hîm. Monsieur A ^ 

the direetor of prisons, with whom my brother was inti- 
mate, arranged an interview. Honoré went to Mon- 
sieur A 's honse, and there found a pale man of a sad 

and noble countenance ; his dress, manners, language, 
and éducation might hâve led others to think him some 
wiiter brought there by a like curiosity. It was Sanaon ! 

My brother, wamed by Monsieur A , repressed ail 

surprise and repulsion, and led the conversation to the 
subjects which interested him. He won Sanson's con- 
fidence so thoroughly that the latter, carried away by 
his feelings, spoke of the sufferings of his life. The 
death of Louis XVI. had caused him ail the terrors and 
remorse of a criminal (Sanson was a royalist). The 
day after the exécution he ordered the only expiatory 
mass that was celebrated in Paris in those days to be 
said for the king ! 

It was also a conversation my brother had with 
Martin, the celebrated tamer of wild beasts, at the 
close of one of his exhibitions, which made him write 
the short story entîtled Une Passion dans le désert. 
Séraphita^ that strange work which might be taken for 
the translation of a German book, was inspired by a 
friend. Our mother helped him to the means of exe- 
cuting it. She was always much concemed about 
religions ideas, read the books of the mystics, and 
even coUected them. Honoré had seized upon the 
Works of Saint-Martin, Swedenborg, Mademoiselle 
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BonrignoD, Madame Guyon, Jacob Boehm, and others, 
over one himdred volumes in ail, and devoured them. 
He read almost as others glanced ; yet he asslmllated 
the ideas contained in a book. He plungcd into the 
study of somnambulism and magnetlsm; mj' mother, 
eager after the marvellous, supplied hlm with still other 
means of study, for she knew ail the magnetizers and 
celebrated somnambulists of the day. Honoré was 
présent at their séances, became enthusiastic over their 
inexplicable faculties and the phenomena they pro- 
duced, discovered for those faculties a wider field than 
they really bave, perhaps, and composed Séraphita 
under the impression of such ideas. But recalled by 
the necessities of life, which did not allow of bis writ- 
ing other books than those that pleased the public, he 
returned, happily, to the Real, and was dctached from 
metaphysical méditations which might, perhaps, hâve 
misled his grcat intellect, as they hâve that of others. 

Independently of his books, he had a large corres- 
pondence on business, together with other lettcrs which 
took much time. During thèse years I fînd many re- 
lating to joumeys in Savoie, to Sardinia, and Corsica, 
to Germany, Italy, and to Saint Fetersburg and South- 
ern Russia, where he made a long stay on two occa- 
sions ; not to speak of trips in France to the varions 
localities where he placed or intended to place the per- 
sonages of his taies, for the purpose of describing faith- 
fuUy the towns and country régions where they lived. 
Often, when he came to take Icave of us, he would say, 
*' I am off for Alençon to see Mademoiselle Cormon," 
or '* to Grenoble, where Monsieur Benassis lived." 

The impossible did not exist for him ; and he proved 
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It in the first instance by finding courage to live through 
thèse early years of hls literary life, when more than 
once he deprived himself of the necessaries of life to 
procure the superfluities, so needful to hlm in order to 
occupy a place in the social life he wished to paint The 
recollection of those years brings back such anguish to 
my mind that I cannot think of them even now without 
sadness. From 1827 to 1836 my brother could not 
support himself and meet his obligations without draw- 
ing notes, the maturing of which kept him in a state of 
perpétuai anxiety ; for he had nothing with which to 
meet them but the profits of his works, and the time in 
which he could finish each book was uncertain. After 
getting those notes accepted and discounted by usurers 
(the first dîfiSculty) he was often obliged to renew 
them, a second and still greater difiSculty which he 
alone could manage ; for others would hâve failed in 
negotiations where he could fascinate — even usurers. 
*' What a waste of intellect!" he would say to me, 
sadly, when he retumed, wom ont, from thèse efiforts 
which sadly interfered with his work. 

He was unable to prevent the accumulating interest 
on his principal obligations from rolliug up until it 
made his '' floating debt " (as he called it in his gay 
moments) like a snowball, growing larger as it rolled ; 
this debt so increased with the months and years that 
there were times when my brother despaired of ever 
paying it To pacify the more threateuing of his cred- 
itors he performed actual prodigies of labor from time 
to time, which overwhelmed both publishers and printers. 
This almost superhuman toil was, undoubtedly, one of the 
causes which shortened his life. A great mental shock 
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brought on the heart disease of which he ultimatelj 
died, but it might Dot hâve killed him so early had it 
not been developed by the over-heating of his blood. 
This condition of anxiety lasted until the time came for 
the reprinting of his works, which enabled him to at 
least partially free himself from debt. With what joy 
he lessened the figures of that terrible amount, which he 
kept ever under his eyes so as to stimulate his courage. 

^' Afber such toil as this, when shall I hâve a penny 
for myself?" he ofben said to. me. *'I will certainly 
frame it ; it will be, in itself, the history of my life." 

A few letters of the years 1832, 1833, 1834, 1885, 
during which he travelled much, will show the condition 
of his soûl farbetter than I can tell it They are writ- 
ten from Angoulême, Aix-les-Bains, Sache, Marseilles, 
and Milan. The books of which he speaks enable me 
to assign the dates, which are nearly always wanting 
to his letters. Angoulême was a town where the Car- 
rauds, friends of ours, whom my brother often visited, 
were then living. (Commandant Carraud was in charge 
of the government powder-works.) A warm friendship 
had sprung up between my brother and this honorable 
family in 1826, when I was living at Versailles. Mon- 
sieur Carraud was then director of the military school of 
Saint-Cyr. I was overjoj'ed to meet his wife, with 
whom I had been brought up. Her faithful and intelli- 
gent friendship was one of the happinesses of my 
brother's life. Those of his works which are signed at 
Angoulême and Frapesle (a country-seat belonging to 
Madame Carraud in Berry) bear testimony to their 
deep sympathy. 

Sache is a fine estate about eighteen miles from 
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Tours, belongîng to Monsieur de Margonne, a friend of 
our family. Honoré found there, at ail times, the 
noblest hospitality joined to unvarying affection. With 
thèse friends he could hâve the tranquillity he could not 
hâve in Paris. At Angoulême and at Sache he wrote 
several of his books, more especially Louis Lambert^ 
Le Lys dans la Vallée^ La Recherche de V Absolu^ and 
others I do not now recollect 

" ANOOULâMB, 1882. 

" Thank you, sister ; the dévotion of the hearts we 
love does us so much good ! You hâve revived the en- 
ergy which has enabled me, so far, to surmount the diffi- 
culties of my life. Yes, you are right ; I shall not stop 
short ; I shall advance, I shall attain my end ; you 
will one day see me counted among the great minds of 
France. But what efforts to attain it ! they wear out 
the body, weariness comes, discouragement follows I 

*^ Louis Lambert has cost me such toil ! how many 
books I hâve had to re-read in order to write this one 
book I Some day or other it may turn science into new 
paths. If I had made it a purely learned work it would 
bave taken the attention of thinkers, who now will not 
even cast their eyes upon it. But, should chance ever 
place Louis Lambert in their hands they will speak of 
it, perhaps. I believe it to be a fine book. Our friends 
hère admire it, and you know that they never deceive 
me. Why do you object to its ending? You know the 
reason why I chose it. You are always timid. This 
end is probable: many sad examples justify it; did 
not the doctor himself say that madness is at the door 
of great minds which overstraln themselves ? 

^' Thanks again for your letter, and forgive a poor 
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artist for the dlscoaragement which broDght it forttL 
The game begun, I mast plaj boldly ; I must press on. 
Mj books are the only answer I will ever make to those 
who attack me. Do not let their crîticiRms affect joa 
too much ; they are a good augury ; medioerity is never 
attacked. Tes, yoa are right, my progress is a real 
one, and my infernal courage will be rewarded. Per- 
suade my mother to think this, my dear sister ; tell her 
fh>m me to give me the charity of her patience. Such 
dévotion will be coanted to her. Some day, I hope, a 
little famé will repay ail. Foor mother! that same 
imagination which she bestowed upon me drives her 
mlnd from north to south, and from south to noilh per- 
petually ; such tossings to and fro are fatiguing ; I know 
it well myself. Tell her I love her as I did when a child. 
Tears are in my eyes as I write thèse Unes, — tears of 
tenderness and of despair. I think of the future ; I 
must hâve my devoted mother with me in the day of 
my triumph ; but when shall I win it? Take care of 
our mother, Laure, for the présent and for the future. 

"As foryouandyourhusband, never doubt my heart. 
If I cannot write to you be indulgent, do not blâme my 
silence ; say to yourselves : ' He thinks of us ; ' un- 
derstand me, my kind friends, you, my oldcst and 
surest affections. Each time that I issue from my long 
méditations, my exhausting toil, I rest in your hearts 
as in some delightful spot where nothing wounds me. 
Some day when my work develops you will sec how many 
hours were needed to think and write so many things ; 
you will then absolve me for what may now displease 
you, and you will forgive the egoism, not of the man 
(for the man has none), but of the thinker and toiler. 
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** I kissyoa, dear consoler who bring me hope, with a 
kiss of tender gratitade. Your letter revived me ; after 
I had read it I gave a jojful hnrrah and shouted, ^ For- 
ward, soldier I fling thyself boldly into the fray.' " 

The reader will understand the émotions with whieh 
I received sach letters as thèse. 

In Louis Lambert my brother had felt obliged, in 
order to bring forward ideas wliieh were not yet ao- 
cepted, to pat them under the safeguard of supposed 
madness. *•*• And even so/' he said to me, '' I hâve not 
dared to give them ail the extension that I see in them." 
Louis Lambert asks himself whether the constituent 
principle of electricity does not enter as a basis into the 
particular fluid from which Ideas spring. He saw in 
Thought a complète System, like one of Naturels king- 
doms, a celestial flora, as it were, the development of 
which by some man of genius would be taken for the 
work of a lunatic. '' Yes, ail things within us and 
without us," said Louis Lambert, ^^ bear évidence to the 
life of Ideas, — those ravishing créations which, obeying 
some mysterious révélation of their nature, I compare 
to flowers." 

My brother retums in several of his works to this 
Bubject of méditation. In the Peau de Chagrin^ among 
others, he analyzes the birth, life, or death of certain 
thoughts, — one of the most fascinating pages of that 
book. 

Louis Lambert found in the moral nature phenomena 
of motion and gravity, slmilar to those of the physical 
nature, and demonstrated his opinion by certain 
examples. 

*^ The émotion of ea^ctant attention^'* he said, ^^ ifl 
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paînful through the effect of a law in virtue of which 
the weight of a body is multiplied bj its swiftneas. 
Does Dot the weight of sentiment, the moral gravity, 
which waiting prodaces, increase by the constant addi- 
tion of past pains to présent pain ? To what if not to 
some electric substance can we attribute that magie by 
force of which the Will sits majestically enthroned in 
the eye, to blast ail obstacles at the comroand of 
genius, or breaks forth in the voice, or filters visibly, in 
défiance of hjrpocrisy , through the human cuticle ? The 
cnrrent of this king of fluids which, under the high 
pressure of Thought or Sentiment, flows forth in waves, 
lessens to a thread, or gathers to a volume and gushes 
out in lightning jets, is the occult minister to whom 
we owe the efforts (be they fatal or beneficent) of the 
Arts and the passions, — the intonations of the voice, 
rough, sweet, terrifying, lascivious, horrible, seductive, 
which vibrate in the heart, in the bowels, in the brain 
at the will of our wishes, — the spell of touch, from 
which proceed the mental transfusions of the artist 
whose créative hands, made perfect through passionate 
study, can evoke nature, — the endless gradations of the 
eye, passing from sluggish atony to the dischai^e of 
lightning-flashes fuU of menace. God loses none of bis 
rights in this System. Thought, material thought tells 
me of new and undiscovered grandeurs in the Divine." 
T end my quotations ; having merely wished to prove 
what I hâve advanced. The book alone can enable the 
reader to appreciate the heights of a spirit so ardent in 
seeking the solution of questions which occupy the 
mlnds of ail thinkers. Let us retum now to the reali- 
ties of life and see if the man who in 1840 put the fol- 
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lowing words into the mouth of Z. Marcas (in a number 
of the " Revue Parisienne ") was capable of judging 
of men and things ; — 

'* * I do not believe that the présent form of govern- 
ment will last ten years/ said Z. Marcas. ^ The young 
blood which made August, 1830, and which is now for- 
gotten, will burst forth like steam from the explosion 
of a boiler. That jouth has no safety-valve in France 
to-day; it is gathering up an avalanche of rejected 
capacities and honorable but restless ambitions. What 
Sound will it be that shakes thèse masses and puts 
them in motion ? I know not ; but they will rush like 
an avalanche on the présent state of things and will 
overthrow it. The laws of ebb and flow rule the gén- 
érations. The Roman empire had ignored them when 
the barbarie hordes came down. The barbarians of 
to-day are inteUecta. The laws of surplus are slowly 
and dumbly acting ail about us. The govemment is the 
guilty one ; it is not recognizing the two powers to 
which it owes ail. It allows its hands to be tied by the 
absurdities of the Contrat, and it is now in a fair way 
to become a victim. Louis XIV., Napoléon, England, 
were and are eager to welcome intelligent youth. In 
France youth is now condemned to inactivity by the 
new législation, by the fatal conditions of the élective 
principle, by the vicions théories of ministerial consti- 
tution. If you examine the composition of the élective 
Chamber you will find no deputies of thiii;y years of 
âge. The youth of Richelieu and of Mazarin, of Tur- 
enne and Colbert, of Pitt and Saint Just, of Napoléon 
and Prince Metternich hâve no place there. Burke, 
Sheridan, and Fox cannot sit on its benches. . . • We 
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maj coDceive the causes of coming events, bat we can- 
not predict what those events maj be. At the présent 
time everything is driving the yoath of France to re- 
publicanism, becaase it sees in a republic its prob- 
able émancipation; it remembers the young gênerais 
and the young statesmen of the past. The impm- 
dence of the présent government is equalled only by its 
avarice. . . . France inferior before Russia and £ng- 
land ! France in the third rank ! They hâve given us 
peace by discounting the future/ he cried, ^ but danger 
is ahead. The youth of France will rise as it did in 
1790, and you will perish because you did not ask for 
its vigor and its enei'gy, its dévotion and its ardor ; be- 
cause you disliked 3'oung men of ability, and would not 
win the noble génération of the présent day by love.' " 

Thèse words, written at a period when the reign of 
Louis-Philippe was in its highest prosperity, prove that 
Balzac saw far and judged frora heights. 

After Louis Lambert was finished my brother left 
Angoulême for Savoie. I find two letters from Aix-les- 
Bains which may be given ; one to my mother, one 
to me : — 

" Aix, Sept. l8t. 1832. 

"I hâve felt the deepest émotion in reading your 
letter, mother, and I adore you. How and when shall 
I render, and can I ever render, back to you, in tender- 
ness and comfort, ail that you are doing for me ? I 
can, at this time, offer you only my gratitude. The 
journey which you hâve enabled me to make is indeed 
very necessary to me ; I was wom out with the labor 
of writing Louis Lambert; I had sat up many nights, 
and so abused the use of coffee that I suffered pains in 
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my stomach which amounted to cramp. Louis Lam- 
bert is, perhaps, a masterpiece, but it lias cost me dear^ 
— six weeks of anremittiDg labor at Sache, and ten 
daj's at Angoulême. Now then, perbaps, certain 
friends will think me a man of some value. I thauk 
you from the bottom of my heart for relieving me of 
the worries of material life ; my tenderness for you is 
not of those that words express. Such unceasing toil 
as mine must surely be crowned by fortune; I hope 
for it ail the more because I see other talents rewarded. 
As for famé, I begin not to despair of it. 

*' Take care of your health, mother ; you must live 
that I may pay you alL Oh, how I would kiss you if 
you were only hère ! What gratitude do I not feel for 
the kind hearts that pull some thoms from my life and 
smooth my path by their affection; though, forced to 
struggle incessantly against my lot, I hâve not always 
the time to express my feelings. But I will not now 
let a day go by without your knowing what tenderness 
this last dévotion of yours excites in me. Mothers give 
birth to their children more than once, do they not, 
mother? Poor darlings! are you ever loved enough? 
Ah ! could I but reward you some day with happiness, 
by gratifjing your pride, and by my genius, for ail the 
anguish that I hâve caused you. 

^^ I am in a great vein of inspiration, and I hope to do 
much work hère where I am tranquil. . . . 

*^ A person just starting for Paris will bring you some 
manuscripts to take to Mame [his publisher]. Tell him 
he shall hâve Lee Chouans re-written in February if 
he wishes to reprint it. 

^' I am writing, by way of amusement, some contes 

7 
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drolatiques. Three are finished, and I am satisfied 
with them. I am also at work to supply the ' Bévue de 
Paris ' up to December, and I bave articles in my head 
for January and Februarj-, wbicb are reaUy half done. 

^^ Don't be aneasy about my leg. I bave taken baths, 
and the scab is forming. I found a pretty room en- 
gaged for me whieh costs two francs a day. I get my 
meals from a neighboring restaurant. In the moming 
an egg and a glass of milk, a breakfast which cornes to 
fifteen sous; dinner at the same rates. So yoa see. 
mother, that though you bave a son who is rather a 
dreamer, be is at least economical. 

^^ I press 3'oa in my arms and kiss tbose dear eyes 
that watch over me.'' 

" Aix, September 15th. 

"A word to you, my dearly beloved sister. In the 
course of my travels I bave seen deligbtful places, I 
sball perhaps see lovelier still, and I want you to know 
that none of them can make me forget you. 

" From my room I see the whole valley of Aix. On 
the horizon are bills, the higb mountains of the Deut- 
du-Chat, and the exquisite lake of Bourget. But I 
must work in the midst of thèse enchantments. Mother 
bas probably told you that I bave to fumish forty pages 
a month to the ^ Revue de Paris.' 

*' I am now between thirty and forty, dear sister ; in 
other words, in the full maturity of my powers ; I must 
now Write on my noblest subjects which ought to crown 
my work. When I return I sball see if I bave enough 
tranquillity of mind to attempt tbose great works. 

** Mother will bave told you that I came near being 
killed under the wheels of a diligence. I escaped with 
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an injary to the leg ; but the batbs and rest are curing 
it Yesterday I was able to drive to the lake. Hère 
I am at the gâtes of Italy and I fear lest I yield to the 
temptatîon of enterîng them. The joumey would not 
be eostly. I should go wlth the Fitz-James party, 
whieh would be most agreeable to me, for they are 
charming. I should travel in their carriage. AU ex- 
penses calculated, it would cost a thousand fhincs to 
go from Geneva to Rome, and my quarter of that would 
be two hundred and fifby francs; I should need five 
hundred in Rome, and then I would spend the winter 
in Naples. But as I cannot touch my receipts in Paris, 
whieh must go to meet the notes, I should, if I decided 
to go to Italy, Write the Médecin de Campagne for 
Mame at once, and that book would pay for ail. I 
shall never hâve another such opportunity. The duke 
knows Italy and would save me aU loss of time ; per- 
sons ignorant of the country waste much in looking at 
useless things. I should work wherever I went. In 
Naples I should hâve the advantage of the embassy 
and the couriers of Monsieur de Rothschild, whose ac- 
quaintance I hâve made hère, and who will give me 
introductions to his brother ; my proofs can therefore 
come regularly and my work will go on as usual. Talk 
to my mother about thls; and write to me in détail 
about ail of you." 

On further calculation the joumey to Italy was con- 
sidered too expensive ; my brother did not allow him- 
self to take it, but retumed to Angoulême, where he 
finished La Femme Abandonnée, wrote La Chrenadilre 
and Le Message^ and began Le Médecin de Campagne^ 
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which he concluded in the rue Cassini, on his retnrn 
to Paris. 

Will the détails I am now about to give interest the 
public? Affection makes me a poor judge of this ques- 
tion. I myself think them fitted to explain this manj- 
sided character, in which the qualities of youth remained 
80 long and resisted so much. This bellef and the feel- 
ing that they cannot belittle Balzac makes me write 
down the following recollectîons fearlessly, one by one, 
as they corne into my mind^ remembering that he said 
himself it was ** illusions that helped him to live." 

To oblige himself to take the exercise nccessary for 
his health in the midst of such a sedentary life, my 
brother corrected his proofs either at the printing-offices 
or at my honse. Accordîng to the weather (which had 
great influence upon him), his immédiate embarrass- 
ments, the difficulties of his work, or the extrême fa- 
tigue of sitting up ail night, he often arrived scarcely 
able to drag himself along, gloomj' and dejected, his 
skin looking sallow and jaundiced. Secing his de- 
pressed state, I would tr}' to find the means to draw 
him ont of it He, who could read thoughts, would 
answer mine before I spoke thcm. 

*' Don't console me," he would say in a faint voice, 
dropping into a chair; ''it is useless. I am a dcad 
man." 

The dead man would then begin in a doleful voice to 
tell of his new troubles ; but he soon revived, and the 
words came forth in the most ringing tones of his voice. 
Then, opening his proofs, he would drop back into his 
dismal accents, and say, b}' way of conclusion : — 

*' Tes, I am a wrecked man, sister." 
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<' Nonsense ! no man is wrecked with such proofs as 
those to correct." 

Then he wonld raise his liead ; his face unpuckered, 
little by Utile ; the sallow tones of his skin disappeared. 

" By God, you are right ! " he would cry. '* Those 
books will make me live. Besides, blind Fortune is hère, 
is n't she ? why should n't she protect a Balzac as well 
as a ninny ? — and there are always ways of wooing 
her. Suppose one of my miUionnaire friends (and I hâve 
some) or a banker, not knowing what to do with his 
money, should corne to me and say, ' I know your im- 
mense talents and your anxieties ; you want such and 
such a sum to free yourself ; accept it fearlessly; you 
will pay me ; your pen is worth millions.' That is aJl 
J want y my dear." 

Accustomed to such illusions, whîch revived his cour- 
age and his light-heartedness, I never showed any sur- 
prise at thèse suggestions. Having invented his fable, 
he would pile reasons upon reasons for believing it 

^' Such men spend so much on mère fancies. A fine 
action is a fancy like any other, and it would give them 
actual joy ail the time. What a thing to be able to say, 
* I hâve saved a Balzac ! ' Humanity does, hère and 
there, hâve good impulses, and there are persons who, 
without bcing Englishmen, are capable of such eccen- 
tricity. I shall meet with one," he cried ; " millionnaire 
or banker, I shall find one ! ** 

This belief established, he would walk up and down 
the room joyously, flinging up his arms and waving 
them. 

*^Ha! Balzac is a free mani Ton shall see, my 
dear friends and my dear enemies, how far he can go.'' 
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First, he went straight to the Institute. From there 
to the Chamber of Peers was but a step, and in he went. 
Whj should n*t he be a peer? 8uch a one and 8ucA a 
one were raised to the peerage. From peer he became 
mlnister, — nothing extraordinary in that, there were 
plenty of précédents; besides, are not the men who 
hâve gone the round of ail ideas the ones beat soited 
to govem men? Whj should people be astonished 
at his taklug a portfolio? 

The minister then sat down to govem France; he 
pointed out and rcformed manj abuses. Noble ideas 
and language issued from his dream. Then, as ail was 
highly prospérons in his ministry and in the kingdom, 
he reverted to the banker or his millionnaire friend who 
had led him to such honors, wishing to make sure that 
he, too, was as fortunate as himself: — 

^^His part will be a noble one in the future; the 
world will say, ^ That man understood Balzac, lent 
him money on his talent, and led him to the honors he 
deserved.' That will be his glorj-, whoever else gocs 
without It is a higher distinction than burning a tem- 
ple to leave your name to posterity." 

When he had travelled far on his golden clouds he 
fell back into reality ; but by that time his mind was 
diverted, and he was half consoled. He corrected his 
proofs, read them over to us, and departed with a joke 
at himself. 

^' Adieu ; I am going home to see if my banker is 
waiting for me," he said, laughing his good, hearty 
laugh. ^^ If he is not there I shall find work at any 
rate ; and that 's my true banker." 

His ardent spirit was constantly seeking means to 
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attain freedom from debt; and thèse efforts wearied 
him more than hîs literary labors. 

One day, for instance, he thought he had discovered 
a substance suitable for the composition of a new kind 
of paper. Tiiis substance was every where, — cost less 
than rags. Hère was joy, with many hopes and pro- 
jects, quickly followed by disappointment, for the ex- 
periments did not succeed. We supposed he would be 
in despair, but we found him radiant. 

" How about your paper? " 

^* Paper I I am not thinking of that. You people 
bave never reflected that the Romans, who knew very 
little about mines, hâve left treasures in their scoriœ. 
Learned men in the Institute whom I hâve consulted 
think as I do, and I am going to Sardinia." 

'' Groing to Sardinia? pray how are you going to pay 
your way ? " 

*' Pay my way? I shall traverse the whole island on 
foot, with a bag on my back, dressed like a beggar. I 
shall scare the brigands, and the crows, too. I hâve 
made my calculations ; six hundred francs wiU do it ail." 

The six hundred francs acquired, he departed, and 
wrote to us from Marseilles on the 20th of March, 
1838 : — 

'^ Don 't hâve any anxietîes about me, mother ; and 
tell Laure not to bave any. I hâve euough money, and 
with due déférence to laurean wisdom I shall not need 
any for my retum. I hâve just spent four days and 
five nights in the impérial of a diligence. My hands are 
so swoUen I can hardly write. To-morrow, Wednesday, 
at Toulon. Thursday I start for ÂJaccio, and eight 
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days after that will be enongb for my expédition. I 
coald get to Sardinia from hère for fifteen francs if I 
went by a trading yessel, but such crafb take fifteen 
days for tbe trip, and it is near npon tbe eqainox; 
whereas for — it is true — triple the amount I land 
there in three days. Now that I am almost there, I 
begin to bave some doubts ; bat in any case, I conld not 
risk less to bave more. I bave spent only ten fVancs 
on the way. I am in a hôtel that makes me shudder, 
but with baths I manage to get along. If I fail, a few 
nights of hard work will restore the equilibrium ! In 
one month I can scrape np plenty of money with my 
pen. 

" Adien, my dear, loved mother; believe that there 
is far more désire to end the sufferings of those who are 
dear to me than personal désire for fortune in what I 
am undertaking. When a man bas no capital he can 
make bis fortune only by ideas like the one I am now 
pnrsuing. Ever your respectful son." 

It was good to hear him tell, on bis retum, of the 
vicissitudes of thîs remarkable joumey. He had had 
the luck to encounter real brigands. 

*'And they are pretty good devils outside of their 
indnstry," he assured us; "they told me nearly ail I 
wanted to know. Those fellows take the measure of 
everything, land and people both ; they saw so plainly 
I was no fish for their net that I believe, God forgive 
me, they would sooner bave lent me money than bave 
asked for it" 

He arrived at Bastia withont a son, but bis name 
wben be told it was the signal for an uprising among 
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the young men of the place. They had ail read bis 
books, and were filled witb entbusiasm on seeing bim. 
Great joy on bis part I ^^ I bave a réputation already 
in Corsica," be said. ** Ab ! tbe brave youtbs, tbe fine 
eountry I '' Received and fêted by Monsieur B., inspec- 
tor of finances, wbom be knew, be bad won enougb 
money at cards to pay for bis retum to France, at tbe 
very moment wben be was going to write to us to send 
bim some ; be loved sucb pièces of luck, wbicb made 
bim tbink be bad a star. But tbat was not ail ! tbis 
tramping tbrougb Sardinia and tbese bufiTetings at sea 
bad given bim subjects, and sucb subjects ! Tbe last 
surpassed ail tbe otbers — unless we unwisely agreed 
witb bim ; for tben be asserted tbe excellence of tbe 
first. He related tbese new subjects witb fire; plan, 
détails, be bad tbem ail mapped out. '^ Pretty to do, 
isn't it?" be added. 

^* Do you tell your ideas to everybody?" I asked, 
ratber frigbtened, for I knew tbat in tbe good republic 
of letters, wbere everybody wants to be king, tbey are 
not over-scrupulous as to rigbts of property. 

** Wby not?" be answered. "Tbe subject is notb- 
ing, it is tbe exécution tbat does tbe tbing. Let tbem 
try to do Balzac ; I defy tbem I Would tbieves know 
bowto work? And if tbey did, so mucb tbe better for 
tbe public ; I sbould n't regret it, for I bave plenty of 
otber tbings in my mind. Tbe world is vast, and tbe 
buman brain is as vast as tbe world." 

Tbe spécimens brougbt back from tbe mines were sub- 
mitted to cbemists. Time was needed to analyze tbem ; 
moreover, Honoré was not yet ready to go to Piedmont 
and ask for a concession of tbe land ; be bad, as a pre- 
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liminary, to satisfj his publishers and eam the money 
for the journey. 

He lived a whole year on this Sardinian fortune, and 
projects kept pace with it He flew with outspread 
wings through a terrestrial £den, which he arranged to 
his fancy ; he boaght the little châteaa of Montcontour 
which he longed for in Touraine ; for, in spite of the 
indifférence his townspeople had shown to him, he loyed 
the land, and wished to end his days there. ^' Gentle 
and tranquil thoughts grow in the soûl as the vines in 
its soi!," he said of it There he proceeded to fancy 
himself resting from toil, living like an oyster in its 
shell, openîng his being to the setting san. He gilded 
this country life with the splendors of his mînd, and 
transformed himself into his own Doctor Minoret in the 
mîdst of his friends, — the abbé, the mayor, and the 
justice of peace, — rejoicing in the same green old âge 
which he has given him in Ursule Mirouët, But for ail 
that, he said, he intended to guard his mind from grow- 
ing rusty. He should corne every winter to Paris, and 
hâve a salon like that of Baron Gérard (which was long 
the model of ail salons, past, présent, and to corne, for 
the meeting of artists), and there he should receive, like 
Gérard, ail the celebrities born to famé or to be born. 
He knew how to honor them properly, for did n't he 
know just the measure of the respect they deserved ? 
Bah I he would even invite the critics. Yes, it was to 
be a place of gênerai pacification, and this king in his 
own right was a hearty good fellow, who knew neither 
hatred nor Jealousy. Then he could retum to his soli- 
tude, beloved and blessed by ail. 

Such were his dreams I 
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But thèse dreams wcighed on the bearts of bis 
fiîends as macb as bis hours of dépression ; for tbey 
revealcd the burden of bis sorrows equally witb bis 
sadness. It was only in dreams tbat be could sbako 
it off; no sooner was be awakened tban be sbouldered 
it again. 

A year affcer bis trip to Sardinia, my brotber, baving 
finîsbed tbe books pledged to bis publisbers, and to re- 
views and newspapers, started for Piedmont to obtain 
tbe concession of bis mine. Unreserved as ever, be 
had told tbe pnrpose of bis journey to tbe Genoese cap- 
tain wbo took bim to Sardinia tbe previous year. Tbe 
following letter explains bow the captain profited by 

tbat confidence, to Honoré's détriment. 

" MiLAir. 

" Dear Sister, — It would be too long to write ail 
tbat I will tell you when I see you, which will be soon, 
I bope. I am, after very fatiguing travels, kept bere 
for tbe interests of tbe Visconti family. Politics bave 
80 embroiled them tbat the remnants of their prop- 
erty in this country would bave been sequestrated 
without certain efforts on my part wbicb bave bappily 
sacceeded. 

" As to tbe principal object of my journey, ail bap- 
pened as T expected, but tbe delay in my coming was 
fatal. Tbat Genoese captain bas obtained a concession 
in proper form from tbe court of Sardinia. There is 
over a million of money in tbe scorise and tbe lead 
mines. A bouse in Marseilles witb wbom be bas an 
agreement bas had the ore assayed. I ought not to 
bave loosened my grip on tbe enterprise last year, and 
so let them get before me. ..." 
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Being m jself absent from Paris in October of the same 
3'ear, I received the foUowing letter from my brother 2 

*' Gone without a word I the poor toiler went to find 
3'ou and make you share a little joy, and he foand no 
slster! I tonnent you so often with my troubles 
that the least I can do is to write you my little Joy. 
You will not laugh at me, you wiU believe me, you 
wilL 

" I went yesterday to Gérard's ; he presented me to 
three German familîes. I thought I was dreaming; 
three families! no less. One was from Vienna, one 
from Frankfort, and the third — Prussîa, perhaps ; but 
I don't rightly know where. They confided to me that 
they had been to Gérard's faithfuUy for one whole 
month in the hope of meeting me ; and thej' let me 
know that beyond the frontier of France (dear, un- 
grateful country !) my réputation has begun. * Persé- 
vère in your labors,' they added, ' and 3'ou will be at 
the head of literature in Europe/ Europe ! they said 
it, sister ! Flattering families ! Oh, how I could 
make certain persons roar with laughter if 1 told them 
that. But thèse were good, kind Gcrmans, and I let 
myself believe they thought what the}' said, and, to tell 
the truth, l 'd hâve listened to them ail night. Praise 
is such a blessing to us artists, and that of the good 
Germans primed me with courage. I departcd, gay as 
a lark, from Gérard's, and I am going to fire three guns 
on the public and on my detractors ; to wit, Eugénie 
Qrandet^ Les Aventurée éPune Idée heureuse^ which 
you know about, and my Prêtre catholicité, one of the 
finest of my subjects. 
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*^ The matter of the Études de Mœurs is well nnder 
way. Thirty-three thoasand francs for aathor's rights 
in the reprints will stop op large holes. That slice of my 
debts paid, I shall go and seek my reward at Geneva. 
The horizon seems really brîghtening. I haye b^un 
hard work again. I go to bed at six, directly after din- 
ner. The animal digests and sleeps till midnight. 
Then Aognste nuikes me a oap of oofTee on which the 
mind works with a steady flow till midday. After that 
I msh to the printing-offlce to take my copy and get 
my proofs, which gives exercise to the animal, who 
dreams as he goes. 

^^ I can put a good dealof black on white, little sister, 
in twelve hoars ; and after a month of snch life there 's 
not a little eamed. Poor pen ! it mnst be made of 
diamond not to be worn ont long ago. To lift its mas- 
ter to réputation (according to the Germans) to enable 
him to pay his debts to ail, and then to giye him, some 
day, rest npon a mountain — that is its task. 

*' What the devil were you doing so late at M r ? 

Tell me ail about it — and tell me too that thèse Ger- 
mans of mine are worthy people. A fraternal hand- 
shake for Monsieur Canal. Tell him that the Aven^ 
tures d'une Idée heureuse [Adventures of a good Idea] 
are on the ways. I send you proofs of the Médecin de 
Campagne,** 

The Aventures dune Idée heureuse and the Prêtre 
Catholique were never written. The subject of the first of 
thèse books was inspired by the ill-luck of a great work 
with which his brother-in-law. Monsieur Surville, was 
concemed. Honoré intended, in this book, to write the 
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history of a good idea useful to ail, brougbt to nonght 
by the individual interests with wbich it clasbed, — thus 
causliig the ruin of a man who had devoted himself to 
bring it about. The sabject under my brother's pen 
would bave been fruîtful in observation and in social 
tniths ; it would certainly not bave been the least inter- 
esting of the books comprised in bis work. 

Prior to the journey to Switzerland and Greneva to 
wbich my brother alludes in the foregoing letters, I find 
another Ictter wbich he addressed to me during one of 
my absences from Paris, which it may be interesting to 
give hère : — 

•' I bave good news for y ou, little sîster ; the revîews 
are paying me better priées. Ile}- ! hey ! 

*' Werdet announces that m}- Médecin de Campagne 
was sold ofT in eight days. lia ! ha ! 

*' I hâve enough money to meet the notes of No- 
vember and December, which made you so uneasy. 
Ho! ho! 

" I bave sold the reprintîng of the books by that 

rascal R , Saint A., and other pseudonyms. The 

sale is made through a third party, who dénies the 
authorship; for I will never admit it. But as they 
are reprinting them in that damned Belgium, which 
docs 80 much harm, both to authors and publishcrs, I 
yicld to the necessity of cxchanging thèse books for 
good coin, and in that way I lessen the mischief. 

" And, finally, Gosselin publishes my Contes Dro^ 
latiqties. Ecco^ aordlal 

'' Ali goes well. A few more efforts and I shall bave 
triumphed in a great struggle by means of a feeble in- 
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Btrament — a pen ! If nothing happens to prevent ît, 
I sball soon owe nothing to any one except my mother ; 
and when I remember mj disasters and the gloomy 
years I bave passed tbrougb, I eannot belp feeling some 
prîde in thinking tbat by dint of courage and of toil I 
bave won my liberty. 

*^ Tbis tbougbt bas made me so bappy tbat tbe otber 
nigbt I talked of a project to Surville in wbicb y ou 
were concemed. I made bim build a bouse close to 
mine ; our gardens adjoined ; we ate the fruits of our 
trees together — I went far I Tbe good brotber smiled, 
and raised bis eyes to beaven ; there was a world of 
affection for you and for me in tbat smile ; but I also 
saw in it tbat neither be nor I owned our bouses as 
yet. Never mind, projects sustain tbe courage, and if 
God grants me bealth, we will bave our bouses, my 
good sister." 

Tbis *' project" afterwards led bim to purchase a 
pièce of ground at Ville-d'Avray, where be built Les 
Jardies. But tbe steep slope made tbe walls unsafe ; 
tbe property cost more than it ought to bave done ; and 
otber unfortunate circumstances obliged my brotber to 
sell it. Tbis purchase was also counted against bim as 
a fault. 

In the foregoing letter Honoré alludes to the Contes 
Drolatiques^ wbicb be said in a former letter be was 
writing *' for relaxation." In thèse stories be intended 
to follow the transformations of tbe French language 
from the times of Rabelais to tbe présent day, and 
thus impregnate bis taies with tbe ideas of tbe varions 
epochs. 
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<at will be with this work as with fhe Comtdie 
HuemoM^* he said to os ; ^' the public will not UDder- 
stand its pnrpose until the work is finished. Until then 
thèse stories will ooly be récréation for artists. In 
them thej'll find the gajety they are often so mnch in 
need of." 

He also thought that if eyer3rthing else failed thèse 
stories might save him fï*om oblivion. The stndies he 
then made of the old French writers led him to regret 
the désuétude of certain words which had neyer been 
replaced. He grieved over their late as Vaugelas might 
hâve done. 

^' What charming words I don't they express exactlj 
what thej want to saj? What artless grâce! You 
find such words only in the infancy of a language. 
Now a days we hâve to use phrases to replace them. 
When I work at the dictionary of the Academy . . ." 

And that idea flung him into projects in which the 
French language became his millionnaire. He was apt 
at such times to get angry with those who found fault 
with him for creatiug certain words which he wanted in 
his books. 

'^ Who has the right to make gifts to a language if 
not a writcr?" he would say; ^^onr language has ac- 
cepted those of my predecessors, and she will accept 
mine ; my parvenus wiU become noble in time — which 
makes ail nobilities. However, let the critics yelp over 
my ^neologisms' as they call them; everybody must 
live, you know." 
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CHAPTEB V. 



SARLT MANHOOD. 



Ik readÎDg the foregoing portion of Madame Sorvffle's 
narrative, an impression is lefl upon the mind that more 
has been omitted than is told. Those were the years 
of his jonth and early manhood, yet his sister tells as 
little of his actual life, his thoughts on extemal things, 
his relation to them ; above ail, nothing of the inner 
man that was formed and being formed within him. 
If we tum to his correspondence, we find but two let- 
ters between the years 1822 and 1828, and those of no 
interest It is évident that thèse omissions are inten- 
tionaL If it was Balzac's will (as it appears to hâve 
been) to withhold his private life and motives and in- 
centives from pablic knowledge, we can only be glad 
that he foresaw the gossiping enriosity of a coming 
literary future, and kept that which was sacred to him 
from being trailed in the dust But without attempting 
to pry into the life which he concealed Qn fact there 
are no means of doing so), it is the right of posterity 
to judge a man by his utterances ; and Balzac's works, 
into which he put much of himself, together with a few 
stray glimpses given hère and there in his letters of 
a later date, do throw some light upon his early 
xnanhood. 

8 
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But before passing to thèse more difficult matters it 
is well to see if Balzac's life afber he left bis father's 
house at Villeparisis and became connected with men 
and things in Paris, can be redueed to a chronology, 
however incomplète. AU accoants of him are vague 
in this respect, often skîpping years in the narration 
and returning to them later. But by comparing the dif- 
férent sources of information it is possible to get some 
connected idea of his outward life. 

Balzac himself said in afber years : '^ When I was quite 
a young man I had an illness from which persons do not 
recover ; nineteen out of twenty die. Dr. Nacquart said, 
^ If he gets well now he may live a hundred years.' I 
did get well, and I went to work ; I wrote novels for 
mère study ; one to break myself in to dialogue ; an- 
other to practise description ; a third to group my per- 
sonages, and so on." He frequently alludes to the fact 
that Dr. Nacquart saved his life. This illness, doubt- 
less the heart disease which he mentions to George Sand 
in 1831, and to which his sister alludes as the resuit of 
a great mental shock, must bave occurred during the 
first of thèse years of which there is no record. 

In 1824-25, the period of his venture as a pub- 
lisher, we find that he wrote three of the ten novels he 
ncver acknowledged, the last of which was issued by 
Urbain Canel, a publisher of some repute ; also three 
pamphlets, Le Droit dC Aînesse^ Une Histoire Impar* 
tiale des Jésuites^ and La Code des Oens honnêtes. 
Champfleury, who was employed by the Lévy Frères 
to collect Balzac's signed writings under the title of 
Œuvres diverses, mentions that throughout the vicissi- 
tudes of his life and his many changes of abode, Bal- 
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zac had preserved a number of boxes {cartons) full of 
jouthful writings of little interest, which he had prob- 
ably neyer re-read, — the sort of papers which most 
men tear np at intervais or consign to the fiâmes, but 
which Balzac had kept from some feeling or associa- 
tion. Among them there was neither correspondence, 
nor journal, nor any paper serviceable to a biographer ; 
and, curiously enough, many were in verse, for which 
he had apparently not the slightest faculty. Champ- 
fieury says, however, that from the spécimens he found 
it might be asserted that if Balzac had tumed his mind 
to poetry he could hâve been one of the poets of the 
epoch, on a level with Victor Hugo and Lamartine. 
Balzac's own judgment in the matter is probably nearer 
the truth. It is told that Madame de Girardin, being 
dilatory in writing a sonnet for Les Illusions Perdues^ 
the printer's devil, who had been sent for it in vain, 
seeing Balzac's extrême annoyance at the delay, said 
to him, not unnaturally, ** Why don't you write it your- 
self, Monsieur de Balzac? " *' Write it myself ! " cried 
Balzac, tuming on him ; '^ don't you know, wretched 
boy, that it is utterly impossible for me to write a 
sonnet?" 

During the two years from August, 1826, to Septem- 
ber, 1828, when Balzac carried on the printing business, 
first alone and then in partnership with his foreman, Bar- 
bier, he took ail work that came to him, and his name 
as printer is attached to the following books (among 
others): the works of Lesage, the third édition of 
Madame Roland's *' Memoirs," the works ofVolney, M. 
de Vigny's ** Cinq-Mars," several novels by Zschokke, 
and an amusing little pamphlet of his own, ZfC Petit 
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Dictionnaire des Eneeignee de Parie, He also printed 
and pablished the works of Molière complète in one 
volume, with an introduction by himself ; and he pub- 
lished in the same form, but did not print, the works of 
La Fontaine, also with an introduction; thèse Intro- 
ductions are now among his ooUected writings. He 
did not print the édition of La Fontaine, which is an 
illustrated édition de luxe, because the establishment 
when he bought it was in bad condition^ and he had, as 
we haye seen, no money left out of his thirty thousand 
fhmcs to better it, — scarcely enough, in fact, to carry, 
it on. This was the chief cause of his failure. After 
he sold the business in September, 1828, it went 
into hands that oould command more capital, became 
remunerative, and was still in a prosperous condition 
some ycars afber Balzac's death. 

When he lefb the printing-office in the Marais he took 
a single room in the rue de Toumon, No. 2, where he 
must hâve struggled for a time with the wolf at his 
door. But the worst had corne, and things were about 
to mend. Outward and material cîrcumstances were 
still against him, and contînued to be so, under varions 
phases, ail his life ; but at last he had conquered, in 
some degree at least, his own difficultés of form and 
construction ; he was becoming able, by dint of per- 
sévérance and hard work, to présent his thought in 
a manner that satisficd him. He now finished Zes 
Chouans, which was published under his own name, 
by Canel and Levavasseur, in March, 1829. During 
this time (for he had the habit ail throngh life of mak- 
ing his books long before he wrote them) another book 
must hâve lain, inchoate, in his mind, taken from his 
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own beart and expérience, — César BiroUecnL He 
knew, Done better, the anguish of tbat upright soûl in 
the verj circomstanoes he has given under t^e guise of 
fiction. 

Zes Chouans was the tuming-point of his literary 
career. He became known. Ëditors went to him for 
articles; publishers ofTered to take his books. The 
following Is a list of the novels and taies written bj 
him during the years 1829 and 1830. They now hold 
theirappropriate place in the Comédie Humaine: JSH 
Verdugo; La Paix du Ménage; Oloire et Jdalheur 
(Maison du Chat-qui-pélote) ; Le Bal de Sceaux; 
part of Catherine de Médieis ; Physiologie du mar- 
iage; Ghbseck; La Vendetta; Étude de femme; 
Une double famille; Adieu; L^Èlixir de longtée vie; 
part of Les petites Misères de la vie conjugale ; Une 
Passion dans le désert; Un .Épisode sous la Terreur; 
JèsuS' Christ en Flandres} 

The first fruit of Balzac's dawnîng réputation was 
an introduction to Emile de Girardin (then éditer of 
'^La Mode"), through M. Alphonse Levavasseur, part- 
ner of Urbain CaneL M. de Girardin states that Balzac 
gave him a story entltled El Verdugo^ which he printed 
in ^' La Mode/' that periodical being the first to ao- 

1 In an appendix wiU be fonnd the titles of ail Balzac's works 
of everj description, with références to their place in the Édition 
Définitive. Thèse are taken from the one complète and authori- 
tative source, namely: "Histoire des Œnvres de H. de Balzac," 
par le Vte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, 8me ëd. Paris, Calmann 
Lévj, 1888, — a work which covers the whole gronnd, and is, while 
strictlj bibliographical, a monument of love, persévérance, and 
fidelity. 
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cept his work. This introduction probably did more 
than anything else to bring Balzac into connection with 
the literary and otlier talent of that day. The salon 
of Madame Sophie Gay, Madame de Girardln's mother, 
had long been a centre of varions interests. It was 
a refuge under the Empire for stubbom aristocrats, 
and in later years for the eager young blood of the day, 
literary and artistic, which was troubled with a sensé 
of its lack of opportunity. In 1830 thèse interests had 
the common ground of dislike to the bourgeois dynasty ; 
poets, painters, and musicians, publicists, politicians, 
and beautiful and brilliant women met in Madame 
Gay's salon to contribute their part to that intercourse 
of talents, and do their best to shiue. There Balzac, 
who already knew something of society and of well- 
bred womcn in his mother's house, was brought into 
familiar intercourse with such persons as Victor Hugo, 
de Vigny, Lamartine, and Frédéric Soulié, Horace Ver- 
net and Baron Gérard, Rossiui, then in the famé of his 
last opéra, Guillaume Tell, Auber, Meyerbeer, Malibran 
and Duprèz, the Duc de Broglie and Thiers, Madame 
Tallicn and Madame Recamier in their last years, 
George 8and in her dawn ; also Henri de la Touche, 
editor of the "Figaro," whom Delphine de Girardin 
called her intimate enemy, together with many younger 
literary men and joumalists of his own âge. Every one 
did his or her share towards the brilliancy of thèse 
evenings, among them Balzac, who, on one occasion, 
read the Peau de Chagrin aloud to the company. From 
this time till his death Madame de Girardin was among 
his stanchest friends ; she did as much Justice as could 
be donc in those days to his great powers, and she 
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stood bj him loyal! y, both in prîvate and in the columns 
of the " Presse " (her husband's paper), long afler Bal- 
zac had quarrelled with de Girardin on a business mat- 
ter, and had ceased to go to her house. 

In the same year» 1830, he combined with Emile de 
Girardin, Victor Varaignes, Hippolite Auger, and Bois- 
le-Comte, to found a weekly paper called the ^^ Feailleton 
des Journaux politiques/' which was intended to sup- 
plément the purely political newspapers^ and to be 
** specially devoted to the présentation and criticism of 
literary works and art productions." The publication 
was short-lived, but Balzac contributed many aHicles 
to it ; also to the *' Silhouette," edited by Victor Ratier, 
and to the '* Caricature," a spicy semi-political paper, 
edited by M. Philippon, and devoted more especially to 
satirical attacks on the Bourgeois régime. Balzac did 
much work for it^ thus serving an apprenticeship at 
inner Joumalîsm, which he afterwards put to use in £i€8 
IHusions Perdues^ and in his witty pamphlet Le MonO' 
graphie de la Presse Parisienne, He did not like the 
press, but it was on other than merely personal grounds. 
*' It is not a dynasty, nor a Chamber, nor a System 
that rules France at this date," he says ; ^' it is a terrible 
power — Public Opinion. And who are making Opin- 
ion? The newspapers. And who make the news- 
papers? Writers, for the most part third-rate: for 
great as the mediocrity of Court, Chamber, and diplo- 
mats may be, the mediocrity of the writers and proprie- 
tors who engineer the French newspaper press (ail 
obscure men without initiative or purpose, used-up by 
their own engine) is greater still.'' Later, he admits 
its power. ^^ I don't like Jouinalism ; I may say I hâte 
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it It is a blind force, ely, malidooSi insubordinate, 
withoat monditj or tradition, witlioat, yon maj say, an 
aim. But, at any rate, we bave got to bow to it It is 
a power, — the power of this century. It leads to aU 
points of the circumference. It is the only power in 
thèse days that bas the force to overthrow, and, conse- 
qaently, to set ap. Just Bee wbat the *• Débats,' the 
^ Coustitationel,' the ^Presse,' and even the * Siècle,' 
can do in their several ways. I defy the govemment to 
name a minister, or a collector, or an admirai^ or a for- 
ester without more or less considering the effect it will 
bave on the sensitive skin of the press." He soon be- 
gan to tire of the tone of the ^^ Caricature,'' and to gird 
against weekly articles in dérision of the king and ^^ le 
grand poulot " (the Duc d'Orléans). At the end of ten 
months he dedared he had had enough of it, and that 
true criticism did not exist in France. AU bis articles 
of whatever kind bave been collected since bis death, 
and published among the *' Œuvres Diverses." He 
would probably not hâve sanctioned the publication of 
ail of them under bis narae ; for he practised criticism 
as he practised novel-writing, to train bis hand and 
feel bis way. 

At the close of the year 1830 he began to write for 
the " Revue de Paris,'* then edîted by Charles Rabou, 
but soon to pass into the bands of Buloz, also éditer of 
the ^^ Revue des Deux Mondes." Thus, in the course 
of this one year, Balzac was fairly launched upon the 
surface current of bis chosen career. 

In May, 1831, he left bis poor room in the rue de 
Tournon, and took a sunny little apartment in the rue 
Cassini, near the Observatoire, where he remained 
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eight years. It was the fitting up of tbis cheerfbl 
abode with blae cambric (sayed fh>m the prîntiDg-office) 
which drew npon him hîs mother'sreproaches ; and even 
Monsieur Taine cannot refrain from remarking on the 
love of luxnry which losted for two blae screens made 
by his sister, presumably to match the hangings. It 
does not seem a heinoos offence worth indicating ta 
posterîty, and his sister ooald litUe haye expected that 
her innocent s^ry would be so applied ; bat the charge 
was a trae one. Hard as he worked to pay his debta 
(always his first object), and poorly as he lived, oftea 
going withoat the necessaries of life, he could not 
restrain his longing for rare old things of art, and beaa- 
tîfol décorations. George Sand said of him that he 
was ^^ envions of a bibelot and incapable of envying 
another man's famé ; " and this passion, which be was 
unable to resîst, and probably never attempted to, in- 
creased his debts and added to the millstone already 
about his neck. He was aware of his weakness, how- 
ever, and was wont, at times, to hide his treasures 
from his friends as well as from his creditors. A cata- 
l(^e of his rare works of art of ail kinds, and a 
description of his gallery in the Rae Fortunée (his last 
home) is given in Cousin Pons, a book which reveals, 
no doubt, in the person of the old collector, some of 
his own methods in obtaining those treasares. 

In the rae Cassini he became intimate with two men 
living in the same hoase, — Jules Sandean and Henri 
de la Touche ; the latter was then editing the " Figaro," 
which he chiefly wrote himself. Many years earlier la 
Tooche had brought forward André Chénier^ and he 
was DOW among the first to advise and assist Geoige 
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Sand) then his secretaiy. He was a man of much lite^ 
ary importance, which came to naught owing to the 
Btrange capriciousness of his uature. George Sand 
said of him that he had shown the promised land to 
others, bat was unable to enter Canaan hîmself. She 
was just then trying her wings before wrîting '< Indiana," 
and it was at this time that Jules Sandeaa presented 
Balzac to her. Her accoant of their acquaintance and 
her judgment upon him will be given farther on, — the 
actual words of sach contemporaries as George Sand 
and Théophile Gautier being far more useful to the 
reader than anj synopsis made by others. 

From this time on we may see the man of strict honor 
and integrity applying himself to the payment of his 
debts and the earning of a competency, the nced of 
which he now began to feel keenly, as he entered more 
and more into the social life it was his destiny to paint. 
Thèse were his fîrst objects as seen by the gênerai eye ; 
but thcre was a higher law within him, namcly, the 
development of his own powers, and nothing was suf- 
fercd to interfère with it, — neither pressure of outward 
cares, nor remonstranccs of angry publishers, nor terap- 
tations of friendship and pleasure (strong in his loving 
and joyous nature), nor the sensé of his incompetency 
in certain ways of putting into form his thought. Ile 
never trifled with his genius, the sacred gifb which he 
recognized as a lad in his cage at Vendôme. He obeyed 
the inspiration that came to him to train it to its highest 
service ; he cloistered his spirît for weeks and months, 
wrestling in the silence and solitude of night to brlng 
his great powera within control. There lay his real life ; 
a life of which he gives but few glimpses and no par- 
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ticulars ; a solitary life, posslbly typificd to his mînd 
by the dress he wore. Scarcely any record is left of it 
except in the bocks which issued from its solitude ; but 
they reveal much. A man Icss sound in body and mind 
would bave had no outward life ; his nervous System, 
as we now say of an overtaxed mind and body, would 
bave broken down ; or he would at least bave been 
inert and irritable. But Balzac's healthy and hearty 
nature came to the fore so soon as the strain was 
over ; no sooner had he touched earth than the giant 
sprang up refreshed, and took his place among the men 
and events of the day as if no other life were in his 
thoughts. 

Lamartine gîves a portrait of him at this time which 
is doubtless a true one. He says that he returned to 
Paris after an absence of years, knowing only that a 
young writer named Balzac was said to show a healthy 
originality. He chanced to read a few pages of his 
writings, which moved him to exclaim, '<A man is 
born to us ! " Soon after this he met him at dinner at 
Madame de Girardin's." 

*'*' Balzac was standing before the fireplace of that 
dear room where I bave seen so many remarkable men 
and women come and go. He was not tall, though the 
light on his face and the mobllity of his figure pre- 
vented me from noticing his stature. His body swayed 
with his thought ; there seemed at times to be a space 
between him and the floor ; occaslonally he stooped as 
though to gather an idea at his feet, and then he rose 
on the points of them to foUow the flight of his thought 
above him. At the moment of my entrance he was 
carried away by the subject of a conversation then go* 
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ing on with Monsieur and Madame de Oirardin, and 
onlj interrapted himself for a moment to giye me a 
keen, rapid, gracions look of extrême kindliness. 

^^ He was stoot, solid, sqaare at the base and acrosB 
the shonlders. The neck, chest, body, and thighs were 
powerftil, with something of Mirabeaa's amplitode, but 
without heaviness. The sonl was apparent, and seemed 
to carry everything lightly, gayly, like a supple cover- 
ing, not in the least like a bnrden. His size seemed to 
giye him power, not to deprive him of it. His short 
arms gesticulated easily ; he talked as an orator speaks. 
His Toice resonnded with the somewhat véhément en- 
ergy of his longs, but it had neither roughness, nor 
sarcasm, nor anger in it ; his legs, on whieh he rather 
swayed himself, bore the torso easily ; his hands, which 
were large and plump, expressed his thought as he 
waved them. Such was the outward man in that robnst 
frame. But in présence of the face it was difflcult to 
think of the structure. That speaking face, ftom which 
it was not easy to remove one's eyes, charmed and fas- 
cinated you ; his hair was wom in thick masses ; his 
black eyes pierced you like darts dipped in kindliness ; 
they entered confidingly into yours like friends. His 
cheeks were Aill and ruddy; the nose well modelled, 
though rather long ; the lips finely outlined, but full and 
raised at the corners ; the teeth irregular and notched. 
His head was apt to lean to one side, and then, when 
the talk excited him, it was lifted quickly with an heroie 
sort of pride. But the dominant expression of his face, 
greater even than that of intellect, was the manifesta- 
tion of goodness and kindheartedness. He won your 
mind whcn he spoke, but he won your heart when he 
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was silent. No feeling of envy or hatred could hâve 
been expressed by that face; it was impossible that 
it should seem otherwise than kind. Bat the kindness 
was not that of indifférence ; it was loving kindness, 
consdous of its meaning and conscious of others ; it 
inspired gratitude and frankness, and defied ail those 
who knew him not to love him. A childlike merriment 
was in his aspect ; hère was a sool at play ; he had 
dropped his pen to be happj among fHends, and it was 
impossible not to be joyous where he was." 

During the snmmers he went into the country, stay- 
îng chiefly with fHends of his family who were also 
devoted fViends of his own : Madame Carraud at An- 
goulême, Monsieur de Margonne of Sache, near Tours, 
Madame de Bemy at Saint-Firmin. Some of his noblest 
books were written at Angoulême and Sache. Thèse 
were pleasures that cost him little, bat his first Joumey 
into other lands, in September, 1832, was another tbing, 
and it is touching to see the gratitude with which he 
thanks his mother (in the letter his sister quotes) for 
affording him that* pleasore. 

By this time his literary success and his personal 
qualities had brought him into social life. With the 
Duchesse d'Abrantès (better known as Madame Junot), 
a fHend of his sister, he was already intimate. Many 
of his letters to her, beginnîng in 1828, are given in his 
correspondence. They are f^ank and friendly ; at flrst 
they relate chiefly to herself and her books, in the pub- 
lication of which he seems to hâve assisted ; later he 
tells of his own work and discusses subjects. The tone 
is sincère and affectionate, and gratefùl for her regard 
for him. *^ The friendshlp you deign to offer me," he 
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writes, ^Ms a chimera long sought byme; ftom my 
earliest days in collège I bave desired to possess, not 
man}' friends, but a Mend {un ami). . . . Yon are 
anbappy, you say, and withoat tbe hope of another 
dawn ; bat remember that in thc sool are man}' spring- 
tides and fresb mornings. Your past life cannot be 
characterized in langaage; it is now a memory, and 
yoa cannot judge of the future by sach a past. How 
many human beings bave renewed thelr lives and made 
tbem beautiful and sweet wben farther on in life tban 
you are now. Ail we are is in tbe soûl ; are you cer- 
tain tbat 3'ours bas bad its full development? do yoa 
breatbe-in air throngb every pore of it? do your eyes 
see ail tbey can see?" Of bimself be says: ^^ I am 
old in suffering ; you would not guess my âge from my 
lively face. I cannot say that I bave bad, like 30U, 
reverses, for I bave always been bowed down beneatb 
a cruel weigbt Pcrbaps tbis will see m to you exag- 
geration, a method of obtaining 3^our interest ; no, for 
nothing can give you an idea of my life up to my 
twenty-third year. I am sometimes surprised tbat I 
bave nothing now to struggle against but outward mis- 
fortune. You may question ail about me and you will 
never gain any light on the cause of m}^ unbappiness. 
Some there are who die and tbe pbysician bimself 
is unable to discover wbat malady bas carried tbem 
oflF." 

During thèse years, beginniug witb 1831, many 
women of rank and distinction, as wcU as othcrs in 
humble life, wrote to bim anonymously, impelled to do 
so by their interest in bis bocks. " A cloud of lettcrs 
are still in existence, but they tell nothing; tbey are 
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not the letters of women who had a part^ either great 
or small, in his time or in his thoughts." From thèse 
must be distinguished the anonymous letters of three 
women, two of whom had an ultimate influence on his 
life. His answers to the third (who signed herself 
Loaise) are given in his eorrespondence. It is charao- 
teristic of his natare that although thèse letters to 
Louise covered a period of two years, and the lady's 
name was not revealed to him, yet having on one occa- 
sion the opportunity to discover who she was, his déli- 
cate sensé of honor led him to forego it.^ Madame 
Hanska, née Comtesse Rzewuska, who seventeen years 
later becamê his wife, wrote to him in 1832, afber 
reading the Peau de Chagrin^ and signed herself 
** l'Étrangère." She was a Pôle by birth, married to 
a Russian gentleman owning vast possessions in the 
province of Eiew, where the family nsually resided on 
an estate named Wierzschovnia, which was more like 
a small princîpality than the home of priva te persons. 
Monsieur Hanski, being very much older than his wife, 
and greatly occupied with the care of his property, 
allowed her from time to time to travel without him 
for the purpose of educating their only child, a daugh- 
ter. Her intercourse with Balzac, begun by letter in 
1832, and strengthened by occasional meetings in Vienna 
or Switzerland, continued in a friendly manner but with 

^ It must be said, howerer, that the letters to Louise haye an 
artificial ring to them. The reader cannot help asking how thej 
came to be pnbliflhed. As the ladj neyer made herself known to 
Balzac, is it likelj that she sent his letters to the pnblishers of 
his Correspondance f Can thej haye been intended for incorpora- 
tion with some taie left onfinished among his papers ? 
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0ome relaxation on his part between 1838 and 1848, 
the period of MonBÎeor Hanskf's death, after which 
time it grew doser, and ended in being the abiding 
and final inflaence on his life. To his later yeaiB the 
history of what she was to him properly belongs. 

The other anonymoos correspondent, of 1831, proved 
to be the Dachesse de Castries, daughter of the Duc 
de Mailly^ a relation of the Fitz-James and the McHit- 
morencys, and ail the bluest blood of the faubouig 
Saint-Germain. She was parted from her husband and 
liyed an artificial life, which was made pictaresque by 
a semi-invalidism caused by a fall from her horse and 
a conséquent injory to the spine, She received her 
fKends lying on a redining chair in a small salon full 
of antique furniture, old velvet cushions, and screens of 
the seventeenth century. She was about thirty yeara 
of âge; her beauty, more Roman than Greek, was 
noble and distinguished ; her high, white forehead, 
crowned with aubum hair, and the ruby-colored gown 
she was fond of wearing made her the living présenta* 
tion of a portrait by Titian. 

There is no doubt that Madame de Castries had a 
marked influence, though it cannot be called an impor- 
tant one, on Balzac's life. She was of great service to 
his work, for she brought him into the sphère of the 
faubourg Saint-Germain, and made known to him its 
manners and customs, just as Madame Gay and Ma- 
dame d'Abrantès had been the means of revealing to 
him the Directory and the Empire. Moreover she 
affected his imagination and gratified his naturally 
artistic taste. The Journey to Switzerland was made 
at her suggestion. She was then on her way to Italy 
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with her brother-in-law, the Duc de Fitz-James, and his 
wife. Madame Surville bas told us that her brother 
was unable to accept their proposai to go with them to 
Italy on account of the expense; others hâve said 
that the real cause was a rupture between the duchess 
and Balzac at Geneva, where they parted. Thîs may 
be, but ît would seem from the correspondence that his 
feelings cooled graduall}'; they did cool undoubtedly 
(though not without sufTcring on his part), so that 
later, when Madame de Castries evidently wished to 
replace the intimacy on its old footing, he replied to her 
curtly, though with couitesy. The Duchesse de Lan- 
geais^ with its admirable sketch of the faubourg Saint- 
Germain, is, by his own admission, derived from his 
intercourse with Madame de Castries. In a letter to 
Madame Carraud» dated from Sache, July 1832, not 
long before he starts for Aix, he speaks freely of his 
relations to the duchess : — 

** Ah, if they would only hâve gone to the Pyrénées, 
I could hâve stoppcd to see you on the way ; but no, 
it is decrced that I must climb to Aix in Savoie after 
one of those aristocratie women whom you, no donbt, 
hold in horror ; the sort of angellc beauty to whom we 
attribute a noble soûl ; a true duchess, very disdainful, 
very loving, élégant, coquettish, and witty, — like noth- 
ing I hâve before seen ; a phenomenon of the sort that 
are fast disappearing, — who says she loves me, who 
wLshes me to stay with her in a Venetian palace (you 
see I tell you ail), and who insists that I am to write 
nothing that is not for her ; one of those women whom 
we are compelled to adore upon our knees if they choose 
that we shall do so ; and whom it is such a pleasnre to 

9 
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oonquer, — the woman of dreams, jealoas of everything. 
Ah ! how much better I shoold be at Angoalême, very 
sage, yeiy tranqail, listening to the whirr of the mill- 
wheelSy maddjing my hands in gathering troffles^ learn- 
ing of yoa to pocket billiard-balls, and laaghing and 
talking." 
Later he writes from Aix, still to Madame Carraud : 
*^ I came hère to find little and much. Much, be* 
cause I am with an amiable and graceful woman ; little, 
because she will never love me. Why did you send me 
to Aix? From my little room I see the whole valley ; 
I get up pitilessly at five, and work before my window 
till half-past five at night. My breakfast, an egg^ cornes 
fh>m the club. Madame de Castries sends me coffee. 
She is the type of refined women, more so than Madame 
de Beausëant. But is not the charm of thèse women 
cultivated at the expense of the heart? ... As I came 
through Lyon 1 found the proofs of Louis Lambert^ 
and) like a bear, I licked my cub." 

It was during the period of this intimacy that Balzac 
became, or attempted to become, a man of fashion. He 
bought horses and a tilbury, and was seen in the Bois 
wearing handsome clothes and accompanied by a little 
groom called "Grain-de-mil." But this extravagance 
lasted only a year or two. The horses were first sold 
to save oats, then the tilbury; but the coat, which 
was blue with brass buttons, must hâve lasted longer, 
for it appears in several of the satirical taies of the 
day. 

The foUowing letters are to Madame de Castries, 
whom he did not meet personally till March, 1832 : 
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"Paris, Oct. 5, 1831. 

" Madame, — Your letter was sent to Touraine after 
my return, and as I crossed my correspondence on the 
way I hâve only just received it. Do not think me 
guilty of négligence. You attribute so many crimes to 
me that I must défend myself f rom the suspicion of dis- 
coortesy to a lady, even though she be unknown to me. 

'' Permit me to use some frankness in replyiug to 
your frank attacks, and, above ail, accept my sincère 
thanks for the indirect flattery of your criticisms, for 
they reveal to me the strong impression my works 
hâve made upon you. You place me in the unfortu- 
nate position of speaking about myself, and that is 
the more embarrassing because I address a lady whose 
âge and condition are unknown to me. 

" The Physiologie du Mariage^ Madame, is a work 
undertaken in behalf of women. I saw plainly that if, 
in order to spread ideas looking to the émancipation of 
women and their higher éducation, I began in a com- 
monplace manner by announcing my pui*pose, I should 
merely be regarded as the ingénions author of a theory 
that was more or less fanciful. It was évident that I 
ought to envelop my ideas, and mould them, as it were, 
in some new form, either bitter or piquant, which should 
awaken minds and give them reflections to think upon. 
For a woman who has passed through the storms of life 
the meaning of my book will be seen to be the attribu- 
tion to husbands of ail the faults committed by wives, — 
it is, in short, a great absolution. Xext, I put for- 
ward the natural and inaliénable rights of women. Xo 
happy marriage is possible if a perfect knowledge of 
each other's moral nature, habits, and character does 
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not ezîst between a man and woman before their union , 
and I hâve not shrank from any of the conBequences of 
that prindple. Tiiose who know me know that I bave 
been ûiithful to that belief from m y earliest years. . . . 

*^ Thus you see^ Madame, that I hâve changed the 
first crime you charge upon me into a brave effort which 
ought to hâve won me some encouragement ; but» sol- 
dier as I am at the outposts of a future System, I meet 
the fate of ail such sentinels. I am misjudged, mis- 
understood. Some see only the form ; others see noth- 
ing at ail. I shaU die in my idea Uke the soldier in 
his cloak. 

'^ Immediately after writing the Physiologie I wrote» 
in order to develop my thoughts and cast them into 
3'OUDg minds by means of striking pictures, the Scènes 
de la vie privée. In that séries, fuU of morality and 
wise counsel, nothîng is destroyed, nothing is attacked ; 
I respect beliefs, even those I do not share. I am sîm- 
ply the historian, the narrator, and never was virtue 
more held up for révérence than in those pages. And 
now, Madame, since you oblige me to défend the Peau 
de Chagrin^ I shall do it in one word : the work is not 
yet finished. . . . 

" Jésus-Christ en Flandres^ L'Enfant Maudit^ Les 
Proscrits^ and other of my writings, will prove to you 
that I do not lack faith, nor conviction, nor charity. I 
plough my furrow conscientiously ; I try to be the man 
of my subject, and to do my work with courage and 
proseverance, that is ail. The Peau de Chagrin is in- 
tcnded to portray the présent âge, our life, our egotism ; 
this représentation of our types bas been misunderstood. 
But my consolation. Madame, will ever be in the sincère 
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interest that haB brought me criticisms mode, like jours, 

in good faith and in a friendly manner. Therefore be- 

lieve me when I say that your letter, so full of touching 

sentiments worthy of a woman's heart, is not indiffèrent 

to me ; such far-off sympathy thus excited is a treasure, 

— my only fortune, my purest pleasure. But the pleas- 

ure you hâve given would be greater still if, instead of 

dwelling chiefly on the necessitated picture of a woman 

famoQS for never having loved, you had turned to her 

who is sanctified through the noblest dévotion of woman- 

hood, through her artless love and the rich poetry of her 

heart For me Pauline lives — even more beautiful. If 

I hâve made her a vision, an illusion, it is that none may 

possess my secret. ..." 

" March, 1834. 

'^ Séraphita is advaneing ; she will appear at the end 
of the month. The work has been crushing, terrible. 
I hâve worked, and shall work night and day over it I 
hâve made, unmade, remade it ; and as in Paris ridicule 
usually takes the place of compréhension, I hope for 
Dothing but a far-off, tardy success. The book will be 
appreciated in the future, and hère and there even now. 
It will be the book of soûls who love to lose themselves 
in the spaces of the Infinité. There is a chapter, the 
sixth, the Path to Heaven, which will give me, forever, 
ail truly pious soûls. 

'' Why do you think I am still in the rue Cassini ? I 
am nearer or farther from you than that, according to 
the fancy of the moment I do not like your sadness ; 
I should scold you if you were hère ; I should pose you 
on a large sofa where you would sit like a fairy in the 
midst of her palace, and I should tell you that to live 
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in thls lif e we must love, and that you do not love. A 
deep affection is the bread of the sool ; when the sool 
is not f ed it weakens like the body. . . . 

'' I went out yesterday and saw the two caricatures of 
me by Dantan. Send to Susse for them, and you will 
see how droll they are. Next week I sit for my picture 
to please a painter, who asked to do it, and I weakly 
consented. Ail this is very petty, is it not? it seems 
the more so to one who has risen with the mystics to 
the skies. 

'' The noble figui^ of womanhood which I promised 
in the préface, and which piques your curiosity, is half 
donc. The book is called Le Lys dans la Vallée. I 
may be wrong, but I think it will cause the shedding of 
many tears. I know that in writing it I hâve shed 
many myself." 

"OctoberS, 1835. 

" Madame, — My doctor imperatively ordered change 
of air; I left ail letters behind me, and started for 
Touraine. On my return I found the two you hâve 
written to me, also one from M. le Duc deFitz James. 

" Hâve the kindness to présent to the duke my thanks 
for his f riendly invitation, and my regrets that I cannot 
accept it. I hâve plunged back into work necessitated 
by pitiless obligations. The bell has sounded in my 
doister, and I must finish, for the * Revue,' the paint- 
ing of a f eeling so great that it survives ail shocks ; 
it comes from a spring whence man, the ungrateful, is 
ever drawing, yet never draining its source." 

Hislife-long and, possibly, truest friendwas Madame 
Carraud, née Tourangin, the wife of Commandant Car- 
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rand, the head of the mîlitary school at Saint Cyr, and 

afterwards in charge of the government powder-works 

at Angoulême. She was the intimate friend of his sis« 

ter, and about six jears older than himself. He speaks 

of her, judging from a social point of view, as a bril- 

liant mind and noble heart, running to waste in the 

narrow sphère of Angoulême. To her he went for rest 

and sympathy; she sustained his mind in its darkest 

moments, a service he never forgot, and fearlessly ad- 

vised or rebuked him as her true affection and sound 

Jadgment dictated. Afber the events of July, 1830, she 

and her husband, with other influential friends, were 

anxions that he should be chosen deputy at the com- 

ing élections. He allowed his name to be put up both 

at Angoulême and at Cambrai, but was not elected 

at either place. Some of his letters to Madame Car- 

faud are therefore on politics. The following was writ- 

ten, it must be remembered, when France was just 

beginning to try one of her many experiments on the 

body politic. 

" November, 1830. 

" The country îs now in very serions circumstances. 
I am alarmed at the struggle before it. I see passions 
everywhere, and reason nowhere. If France îs con- 
vulsed I shall not be among those who refuse to give 
her their arms or their talents, however much some 
friends may oppose it.^ It is at such times that science 
and knowledge, the resources of which we hâve pushed 
so far, together with courage, ought to make France 
triumph. But even then what is to be the upshot of it 

^ He ifl speaking as a legitimist, and refen to friends who hold 
the same opinions. 
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Ail? Can we qnell the uprising of injured intetests 
which are now within the body politic? Ah, the nom- 
ber of patriote in whom there is no patrioljam is great 
lodeed. None are wiiling to unité patriotism witb mod- 
erato principles, the constitutive plan of which I bave 
already explained to you. We stand between the ultras 
of liberalism and of legiUmacy, who will unité only in 
overthrowing aU. 

*' Do not accuse me of want of patriotism, because my 
intelligence forces me to take the exact measure of men 
and things. The genius of government lies in bringing 
about a fusion of extrêmes. That is what Napoléon 
did, also Louis XVIU., — both men of talent ; one never 
understood, the other understood by himself only. 
Each held ail parties in hand, one bj' force the other by 
crafL To-day we have^ for our sins, a government 
without a policy. This is a state of things to ruin us. 
Every day it deprives me of some hope. Therefore, you 
see, I am for the consolidation of interests. If you 
were in Paris, in the midst of men. and circumstances, 
your solitude politics would soon change. You would 
not be hère a minute without a shock. . . . 

** I own to you frankly that I cannot conceive how any 
one can expect a représentative government to exist 
without the différences of opinion which are the basis 
on which it rests. The tempest that is blowing to-day 
will always blow. You are supposing the natural 
action of the présent government to be its misfortune. 
Now, without wishing to défend my idcas, let me tell 
you in a few words the System of government to which 
my whole life is ready to subscribe. It is the profession 
of a faith that is unalterable and quite possible of ac- 
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oompliflhment ; it is my political conscience, my schéma 
and my thought, to which I hâve as much right as 
others to whom I give the same liberty of opinion. My 
political life will be entirely devoted to the furtherance 
of such thonghts, and to their development When I 
speak seriously on the future of my country there is no 
Word or writing of mine that is not imbued with thèse 
principles. 

^' France onght to be a constitutional monarchy, with 
an hereditary royal family, and a chamber of peers en- 
dowed with extraordinary powers, representing landed 
property, etc. ; with ail possible guarantees for heredi* 
tary rîghts and for privilèges, the nature of which should 
be discussed. Then there should be a second chamber, 
élective, and representing the interests of the interme- 
diate masses which stand between tlie highest social 
positions and what we call the People. The body of 
the laws and the spirit of them should tend to enlighten 
to the utmost the People, that is, persons who own 
nothing, workmen, proletaries, etc., so as to advance 
them as soon as possible into the easy circumstances of 
the intermediate class. But, while so doiug, the Peo- 
ple should be kept under a powerful control, so that its 
individuals may be able to find light, help, and protec- 
tion ; and that no ideas, no combinations or intrigues 
should make it turbulent. The greatest liberty should 
be given to the upper class^ for it has much to préserve 
and ail to iose, and cannot therefore become licentâous. 
The govemment should hâve ail possible power. Thus, 
the govemment, the upper class, and the middle class 
hâve each an interest in making the lowest class happy 
and able to rise into the middle class, in which lies the 
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reàl power of ail States. If rîch men, the hereditary 
occupants of the upper chamber, growing corrupt în 
morals, give rise to abuses, we must remember that 
abuses are inséparable from the existence of societj 
itself ; they must be acoepted with their concomitant 
benefits. 

*^ That is my plan, my thought ; it unités the good and 
philanthropie conditions of several Systems. Persons 
may laugh at me and call me a libéral or an aristocrat ; 
I shall not give up that System. I hâve meditated 
long and deeply on the institutions of society ; this sj's- 
tem appears to me — not the best, but — the least 
defective." 

The period when Balzac in early manhood came upon 
the scène of political events was just before and aller 
the Révolution, if it can be called such, of July, 1830. 
He considered himself connected with the old régime 
through his family, his father having been secretar}' of 
the Council under Louis XVI. ; but besides this gên- 
erai bias, he had that of a strong personal belief in 
authoritj', and in the duty of maiutaining it He be- 
lieved in two great vital powers for the control of man- 
kind, and he thus expresses his belief in the Préface to 
the Comédie Humaine : — 

" Christianity, and especiallj' Catholicism, being (asi 
hâve said in the Médecin de Campagne) a complète 
sj'stcm for the repression of the selfish interests of man- 
kind, is the strongest élément of the social order. If 
we study carefully a représentation of Society moulded, 
as it were, upon the living form, with ail its good and 
ail its evil, we shall find that while thought — or rather 
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passion, which is thought and feeling combined — is the 
social élément and bond, it is also an élément of de- 
struction. In this respect the social life is like the 
physical life: races and men attain longevity only by 
the non-exhaustion of the vital force. Consequently, 
instruction, or, to speak more correctly, religions éduca- 
tion, is the great principle of the life of Society, the 
only means of diminishing the total of evil and aug- 
menting the total of good in human life. Thought, the 
fountain of ail good and of ail evil, cannot be trained, 
mastered, and directed except by religion; and the 
only possible religion is Christianity, which created the 
modem world and will préserve it. From it sprang 
the need of the monarchical principle ; in f act, Chris- 
tianity and monarchy are twin principles. As to the 
limits in which both should be held and regulated lest 
they develop to their inhérent conclusions, this brief 
préface is not the place for such discussion. Neither 
can I enter upon the religions and political dissensions 
of the présent day. I write by the light of two eternal 
truths — religion and monarchy: two necessities pro- 
daimed by contemporaneous events, and towards which 
every man of sound judgment will endeavor to bring 
back this nation.** 

Such were his principles; and he believed they would 
best promote the welf are of those for whom his sympa- 
thies were strongest, — the poor and the defenceless. 
No man has ever shown more feeling for those oppressed 
by f ate or circumstances than Balzac ; he wrote of their 
helpless sorrows with the red blood of his heart. No 
matter how stemly he exposed their vice and their short- 
comings, we see that his sympathies are with them, — not 
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in a weak and commiseratîng way, but wîtb compré- 
hension of the causes which make them what they are, 
and the most earnest belief that bis political creed 
would best lift up and rescue them. He ma}' be right, 
but in his as in ail ereeds there is one élément not duly 
allowed for, — human nature. Balzac had no leaning 
at ail to the visionary beliefs and projects of the rest- 
less young minds of the day, heirs to ideas repressed 
by the strong hand of Napoléon and kept under by the 
Restoration. In 1830 they saw, or believed they saw, 
their opportunity. While despising the Orléans régime 
and laughing at the king and his personal submissions, 
they made themselves feared in the press in a short- 
lived way. With them and their ideas Balzac had no 
sympathy. He hated their théories and their socialisms, 
and, above ail, what he called their '* experiments on 
millions of ignorant and excitable natures." It is well, 
perhaps, that he was not able to carry out his désire to 
add the title of a great citizen to that of a great writer. 
In this best of ail possible worlds politics require poli- 
ticians, and he could never hâve reduced either his 
clear-sightedness or his tongue to its hypocrisies. 
" France," he said, " is being saved and lost perpet- 
ually. If she wants to be saved indeed, let her go back 
to the laws of God. I tell y ou I know those laws ; 
under one régime or under another you will bave to 
come back to the law of laws, — unity of will." 

The following letters are still to Madame Carraud : — 

"June, 1832. 

"As for politics, bave faith that I shall conduct 
myself under the inspiration of a high and stern senae 
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of right; and, in spite of Monsieur Carrand's anafhema 
on jonrnalists, believe that I wîll never write or 
act except nnder oonriction. My political life and 
ideas will not be nnderstood in a moment. If I hâve 
ever a part in the govemment of the conntrj I shall 
be jadged later, and I am not afhiid. I care more 
for the esteem of a few persons — among whom you 
hold the first rank as one of the finest minds and 
most elevated souIs I hâve ever known — than for the 
estimation of the crowd, for whîch, to tell the tmth, I 
hâve profound contempt. There are promptings, how- 
ever, which we must obey ; something irresistibly im- 
pels me to seek famé and power. It is not a happy 
life. Within me is the worship of woman, and a need 
of love which has never yet been completely satisfied. 
Despairing of ever being loved and understood by the 
woman of whom I dreamed, never having met her bnt 
nnder one form, in my heart, I désire to fling myself 
into the whirlpool of political passions as I hâve done 
into the lurid and parching atmosphère of literary ambi- 
tion. I may fail in both, but, believe me^ if I do seek 
to live in the life of the century, instead of passing 
through it obscure and happy, it is precisely because 
pmre and unpretending happiness has failed me. Yes, 
you are right in ail you say. If I met with a woman 
and a fortune I could resign myself very easily to 
domestic happiness ; but where am I to flnd her? what 
parents will believe in a literary fortune? It would fiU 
me with despair to owe my future to a woman I did not 
love. Believe that in the désert of my life suoh fHend- 
ships as yours, and the certainty of finding an asylum 
in a loving heart are the sweetest consolations that 
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coald be given to me. My strongest désire is for a 
country lif e, — but always with good neighbors and a 
happy home. In whatever land I could obtain this I 
woiûd take it; I would do no more literature, ezcept 
as an amateur, to please myself and not become inac- 
tive — if indeed one ever could be idle with trees to 
plant and to look at. To dévote myself to the happi- 
jiess of a woman has been my ceaseless dream ; and I 
^uffer because I hâve not realized it; but I cannot 
conceive of love and marriage in poverty." 

" Maich, 1833. 

^^ I live in an atmosphère of thoughts, ideas, concep- 
tions, plans, and labors, which jostle and boil and 
sparkle in mv head till I am half crazy. But nothing 
reduces my flesh; I am the best portrait of a monk 
ever seen since the earliest days of monasteries. 

" As for my soûl, it is profoundly sad. My work 
alone enables me to live. Is there no woman for me in 
this world? Must I drop from such crushing toil to 
nothing? Shall I never hâve beside me the tender and 
caressing spirit of woman, for whom I hâve donc so 
much?" 

"August, 1833. 

'' Tou are right, dear, noble soûl, in loving Madame 
de Berny. In each of you are striking resemblances of 
thought, — the same love of the right; the same en- 
lightened liberality, same love of progress, same desires 
for the good of the masses ; same élévation of soûl and 
of thought, the same delicacy in your natures. And 
for that I love you much. 

" The Médecin de Campagne will reach you next 
week; it has cost me ten times the work that Louis 
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X/amhert did. There is not a sentence, not an idea, 

which has nol been vîewed and reviewed, read and re- 

read and corrected; the labor was frightful. I may 

now die in peace. I hâve done a great work for my 

country. To my mind it is better to hâve written this 

book than to hâve made laws or won battles. It is 

the Gospel in action." 

" October, 1888. 

"Do you know how the Médecin has been re- 
ceived? By a torrent of insults. The three news- 
papers of my own party which hâve spoken of it 
hâve done so with the ntmost contempt for the 
work and its anthor; the others I don't know about. 
But I do not mind it much ; you are my public, — you 
and a few choice soûls whom I désire to please, but 
you above ail, whom I am so proud to know; you 
whom I hâve never seen or h'stened to without gaining 
some good ; you who hâve the courage to help me in 
pulling up the weeds in my garden ; you who encour- 
age me to perfect mjself ; yoxx who resemble the angel 
to whom I owe ail ; you, so good to my badnessea ! I 
alone know with what rapidity I tum to you and seek 
for your encouragement when some sharp arrow has 
wounded me ; I am like the ringdove, seeking its nest. 
For you I feel an affection like none other ; one which 
can hâve no rival and no counterpart. It is so good to 
be nearyou ! From afar I can tell you ail that I think 
of your soûl and of j'our life without fear of being 
silenced. God knows there is no one who desires that 
your path hère below be happy more than I do ; would 
that I oould send you the joj's you need, just as my heart 
sends up its ardent prayers for your happiness. Yes, 
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âiink that in this volcanio Paris fhere la a bdng who 
thinks ofben of yoa and of ail that is dear to yoa ; who 
would gladly pat away ftorn jour life whatever may 
trouble it ; who appréciâtes yoa at yoar true valae, -^ a 
being with a heart ever yoang and fbll of shucere 
friendship for yoa, a heart that shows its real self to 
none but yoa, and a few of those women who can ander- 

stand sorrows." 

««December, 18SS. 

^* I ha^ nothing to say against yoor criticisms on 
Eugénie Orandet except that facts are against yoQ. 
There is a grocer at Tours who keeps a shop and 
has eight millions. M. Eynard, a pedler, has twenty ; 
he was known to keep thirteen millions in gold in bis 
house. Hc invested them in the public flinds in 
1814, and now has twenty millions. However^ in the 
next édition, I will lower Grandet's fortune by six 
millions, and I will answer the rest of your criticisms 
at Frapesle. Meantime I thank you for them; but 
nothing can tell you how gratefnl I am for the maternai 
care which your remarks prove to me. 

'^ Yes, count upon it, I am going to Frapesle, and I 
hope that I can persuade Madame de Bemy to accom- 
pany me. On my retum hère yesterday I found her so 
ill that I was seized with a panic ; my mind is fhll of 
anguish. Her life is so much to mine. Oh! no one 
can form a tnie idea of that deep affection which has 
sustained ail my efforts, and comfort^ ail my pains at 
every moment. You know something of it, j'ou who 
undcrstand fViendship so well, you who are so kind and 
affectionate. As soon as I am relieved of anxiety I 
will Write you again. My Siraphita is already far ad- 
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▼anced. The fiasco of Louis Lambert and the Méde- 

dn de Campagne grieved me ; but I hâve chosen mj 

path ; nothing shall discoorage me." 

« ^ 1834. 

^' Germany has bought two thousand copies of the 

pirated Louis Lambert; France bought only two 

hundred of the real onel And yet, I am writing 

Séraphita^ a work as much above Louis Lambert as 

Louis Lambert is above Oaudissart, — which I am 

told did not please you. We will talk about that. It 

is written that I shall never hâve complète happiness, 

freedom, liberty, except in perspective. But, dear^ I 

can at least say this, with ail the tender effusions of my 

heart, — that in the course of my long and painful way, 

four noble beîngs hâve held out their hands to me, hâve 

encouraged, loved, and pitied me ; that yours is one of 

those hearts which hâve the unalterable privilège of 

priority over ail my affections ; in the silent hours when 

I look within me, the thought of you brings me rich 

memories. Yes, the egoism of poets and artists is a 

passion for art which holds their feelings in abeyance. 

But you hâve ever the right to claim me ; ail I hâve is 

yours." 

" Noyember, 1884. 
" None of my friends realize how my work grows ; I 
now need eighteen hours a day for it. Also, I am try- 
ing to évade the national guard duty, which would kiU 
me ; and so I hâve donc as the painters do, invented 
pass-words, which are known only to such persons as 
seriously want to see me." 

" December, 1835. 
"Never has the torrent which bears me onward 
been so rapid; no more terribly majestio work has 

10 
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ever compelled tbe human brain. I go to my toi] as 
a gambler to cards. I sieep only five hours, and work 
eîghteen; I shall end by killing myself — but the 
thought of you refreshes me sometimes. In another 
year I may reasonably hope to be out of debt ; the hap- 
pinesB of owing nothing, whieh I thought impossible, is 
no longer a chimera. I shall pay tny debts and buy La 
Grenadière. Another article in the 'Revue/ like the 
Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées (whieh appears in 
February, 1836), will bring me eight thousand francs. 
God grant that my famé be not mère réputation, and 
that réputation a fashion, and that fashion fieeting I " 

"Les Jàrdies, near Sèvres (Seine-et-OiBe), , 1888. 

" This is my address for a very long time, thrice dear 
one, for my house is almost finished, and I am already 
living in it. Three rooms, one above the other : salon 
on the ground-floor, my bedroom above that, my study 
on the upper floor, — ail three communicating by means 
of a ladder to whieh is given the name of staircase. 
Such is the abode of your friend. Around it is a walk 
whieh winds over an acre of ground inclosed by walls, 
where trees and flowers and shrubs cannot be planted 
till next November. Then, about sixty feet away, is 
a detached building containing stable, coach-house, 
kitchen, etc., one large room, and others for the ser- 
vants. Such is Les Jardies. This parrot's perch on 
whieh I roost, with its tiny garden, and the servants' 
quarters, is situated near the middle of the valley of 
Ville-d'Avray, but in the township of Sèvres behind 
the park of Saint- Cloud. It stands on the hillside, and 
faces south, with the loveliest view in the world ; it bas 
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a pump which is some daj to be hîdden bj clematis and 
other climbing-plants, a pretty brook, a future world of 
our flowers, silence, and — forty-five thousand francs 
to pay for it I You understand. Yes, the folly is done, 
completed ! Don't talk to me about it. I liave got to 
pay for it, and so I am beginning to sit up ail night. 

I hâve been to Sardinia, and I am not dead. I foand 
the twelve hundrcd thousand francs I divined were there, 
but a Genoese had got hold of them by a biglietto reale 
only three days before my arrivai. I had a sort of 
yertigo, and that ended it. Ton shall hear ail about 
my journey when we meet It is curious enough, I can 
teU you." 

'' Les Jàbdies, March, 1889. 

*'Dear, what you ask is absolutely impossible; two 
or three months from now nothing would be more easy. 
To you, sister of my soûl, I can confide my last secret ; 
I am in the depths of misery. Ail the walls of Les 
Jardies are crumbling down, through the builder*s fault ; 
he has not put any foundations ; and this disaster, though 
he alone is to blâme, falls on me to repaîr, for he does 
not own a sou, and I had only paid him eight thousand 
francs on account Do not call me imprudent, cara, I 
ought to hâve been rich by this time ; I hâve done mira- 
cles of work, but ail my intellectual walls hâve toppled 
over now, together with the stone ones. I hâve come 
down like a foundered horse^ — I need to go to Frapesle 
to rest myself." 

In thèse letters we find Balzac's first mention of 
Madame de Bemy, whom he regarded as the guardian 
angel of his life. He must hâve destroyed ail letters 
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and papera addreased to her, ao that the sacrednesB <tf 
their intercoorse might not be exposed to curious eyes. 
Like Madame Carraud, ahe was tlie friend of his family, 
and Bome years older than himaelf. Her hosband was 
Monsieur Alexandre de Bemj (to whom Madame Fir* 
miani is dedicated). They lived on a small estate at 
Saint-Firmin in the Seine-et-Oise, spending part of the 
year in Paris or its neighborhood. Daring the time 
the de Balzac famUy were at Villeparisis, the de Bemys 
had a house there, and this was the beginning of their 
intercourse. As no written record of Balzac's frlend- 
ahip with Madame de Bemy exists which oonnects it in 
any definite way with the outward events of his life, 
it is best to leave ail fhrther mention of that affection 
nntil the end, when we may be more able to judge of 
its influence on his life. 
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CHAPTER VL 

LITEBABT LIFE. 

DuBiNG the thirteen years from 1830 to 1842, Balzac 
being then thirtj-one to forty-three years of âge, bis 
great work was done. There are signs in 1843 that his 
health was beginning to fail; he oould not force him- 
self to work as he once did ; periods of stagnation be- 
gan to set in, although at times he recovered his ftiU 
vigor, and three of his greatest works were written 
durîng the last eight years of his life, — namely, Les 
JPaysans, and X/es Parents Pauvres : Le CoiMin PonSj 
and La Cousine Bette. 

His extemal literary life was not a happy one. He 
had many pnblishers, and did not continue on good 
terms with any of them. It is obvions to those who 
look back upon the history of thèse troubles that they 
were, in the first instance, the natnral and unavoidable 
outcome of Balzac's method of work, and the clash of 
interests that resulted from it. There cannot be a 
doubt that Balzac was a thom in the flesh of his pnb- 
lishers. We hâve only to read Théophile Gantier's ac- 
count of his manner of correcting proof — or rather of 
hammering ont his ideas on the anvil of ten proofs, the 
sparks of his corrections flying wildly about them — to 
feel that the fiesh and blood of printers and publishers 
oould hardly bear the trial Werdet (who bought up 
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the interests of other publishers in 1834, and was bis 
sole publisher till 1837) says that the difficulty with 
proofs " was at the bottom of his troubles with publish- 
ers and editors, who were forced to pay the enormous 
oosts of correction." This statement is not strictly true, 
for Balzac mentions more than once in his letters that 
he has had to pay over a thousand francs for proof- 
corrections ; and he specially mentions the liberality of 
Madame Bechet (Werdet being at the time her business 
manager), who assumed four thousand francs for cor- 
rections which were Justly chargeable to him. But, in 
any case, the trial of printing for him must hâve been 
great, and he tells himself how, entering a printing* 
office unexpectedly, he overheard a compositor exclaim- 
ing : '^ l 've donc my hour of Monsieur de Balzac ; who 
takes him next?" 

Another cause of annoyance to his publishers was 
Balzac's delay in supplying manuscript. He would 
not let anything go from him until he felt it was the 
best he could do ; the conscience of his work was be- 
fore ail else, and his mind refused to be forced to finish 
a book to order. " I am ready," he says, replying to 
Alphonse Levavasseur, who had been more than usually 
urgent, ^'to send you the copy on the lôth; but it will 
be the most infamous murder of a book that was ever 
committed. There is in me a feeling, I don't know 
what it is, which pre vents me from consciously doing 
wrong. The question hère is the future of a book, — 
am I to make it unworthy trash, or a work for the 
shelves of a library ? The copy is Ij'ing there on my 
desky but I am stopped short by a sketch to complète, 
an idea to develop, by — but it would take me till 
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morning to explain how that work hangs between suc- 
cess and a gibbet at every page. You must not think 
this letter an excuse. I do work as hard, and in as 
concentrated a way, as anj human créature could do ; 
but I am the very humble servant of inspbration, and 
the yixen bas her moments of ill-humor." 

He was in the habit of carrying on several works at 
a time, apparently resting bis mind by tuming from 
one to another, and taking each up as he felt himself 
inspired with its subject. Some of thèse books being 
in course of current publication in reviews and weekly 
papers, such delays were, of course, a fruitful source of 
quarrel and complaint. 

If we are to believe Werdet,^ Balzac sold the rîght 
to publish his books under certain invariable conditions, 
namely : those issued periodically in reviews were con- 
troUed by the editors during publication and for three 
months after the date of the concluding nnmber ; those 
issued in book form belonged to the publishers for one 
year only. There is évidence that his rights over his 
books were strong and lasting. He held a différent 
position towards publishers from that of writers in the 

^ Nine jeara after Balzac's death Werdet publiahed a book 
about him : Portrait intime de Balzac ; sa rie, son humeur, et 
son caractère ; par Edmond Werdet, 1 toL, Silvestre, Paris, 1859. 
It is worth reading by those who understand Balzac, for its corn- 
ical raalignity. If the particular charge which Werdet brings 
against him be carefully read, the dates ooUated, the whole brought 
within corapass, and stripped of Werdet's malicious diffuseness, 
it will be found that Balzac behared justlj and with f orbearance, 
and that Werdet's real grievance was that in a moment of temper 
he killed the goose that gave him golden eggs, and was taken at 
his Word. . 
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présent daj, who seem to be the hirelings of capitaUsto. 
Acoording to French law, after a book was in type it 
coald not be printed withoat a written order (bon à 
Hrer) fix)m the author ; neither ooald it be puUiahed 
without the same. The publisher was in fact the an» 
thor's business agent ; making his profits, but not con- 
troUing the property. The accounts were open to both 
parties, and when the time for setdement came author 
and publisher went over the books toge'ther and settled 
the business (see Werdet). This appears to hâve been 
the usual method of publication, thus placing the author 
in an honorable position towards his work and towarda 
the public ; and French law, which has thrown many 
safeguards around an author, protected him in it 
Balzac was a strong stickler for his rights, and when 
he thought them infringed he appealed to the law, 
which he had at his Angers' ends. 

Nowhere among the multiplicity of statemcnts on the 
mone}' afiairs of his books do we find a clear account 
of the money he derived from them; in fact, his 
methods of publication were so involved that it would 
be impossible to discover the profits of each book. 
Werdet carefully keeps back, in his wordy narrative, the 
sums he paid to Balzac, and his own profits, but he 
mentions that the second édition of the Médecin de 
Campagne was sold in eight days, Xc Père Goriot 
in six, and Séraphita before the book was publlsbed, 
with two hundred and fifky copies promised ; and he 
says, in a rather casual way at the close of his book, 
*^ I estimate at 450,000 francs, at least, the sum which 
Balzac derived from the profits of his books up to the 
time of our rupture (1838). I could give the détails. 
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but that might seem nseless. To this already large 
sam must be added tbe product of bis otber works, 
publisbed from 1838 to tbe time of bis deatb." Léon 
Grozlan difiers wbollj* trom tbis est! mate, and says tbat 
doring tbe first balf of Balzac's literary life bis work 
was not lucrative, and tbat if we exdude tbe retums of 
two or tbree fortunate books, tbe average of bis literary 
profits during bis wbole life did not exceed ten or twelve 
tbousand francs a year. Tbis is undoubtedly a blunder 
wbicb can be disproved by Balzac's correspondence. 
Tbe real trutb probably lies between tbe statements of 
tbe two men, wbo botb wrote from a parti pris.^ 

The events of July, 1830, were injurious to publisbing 
interests, owing partly to tbe stringency of money and 
tbe stoppage of ail crédit for tbree years. Autbors 
and publisbers suffered mucb from it, and also from tbe 
pirated éditions wbicb now began to appear in Belgium. 
Balzac mentions in a letter tbat two tbousand copies of 
one of bis books bad been sold in Brussels against two 
bundred in Paris. Tbe same wrong was also com- 
mitted in tbe provinces of France, wbere, on one oc- 
casion, ten tbousand copies of M. de Lamennais's 

^ Balzac intime ; en pantoufles et chez lai, par Léon Gozlan, 
1 Tol., Librairie Illastrée, Paris, no date, — the work of a man who 
saw onlj one limited side of Balzac, and exaggerated that for the 
parpose of writing a smart book. Monsieur Marcel Barrière tells 
us, in his able commentary on Balzac, that foreigners at first ap- 
predated Balzac better than the French, who need, before ail 
things, esprit, in which, he says, Balzac was lacking. For this 
reason, perhaps, Frenchmen may read Monsieur Léon Gozlan's 
book with more interest than a foreigner, to whom it seems a toi^ 
rent of rather vulgar and very self-oonsdous writing, in whioh 
Balzac himself is lost. 
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" Paroles d'un Croyant" were printed and sold withont 
the writer's knowledge. This wrong led Balzac to seek 
admission to the Société des Gens-de-lcttres, then a 
comparatively weak bodj, which somewhat resented, it 
appears, his hitherto slight appréciation of it and now 
feared to be involved in his struggles with publishers. 
This fecling lasted but a short time, and later in the 
same year he became its président. His inspiring prés- 
ence instantly gave impetus to the Society, owing to 
his accurate knowledge of the business of publication, 
his rare ability in maintaining an author's rights, and, 
more especially, his profound conviction of the dignity 
of a man of letters.^ In the autumn of 1841 Balzac 
resigned from the Society, owing to disagreements on a 
committee he had himself appointed. This committee 
was charged to prépare a manifeste which should oover 
the whole ground of the condition of French literature, 
its right to be considered a power in the State, the 
service it had rendered to the nation and to history 
throughout ail time, the slight protection, or cven décent 
good-will, which the présent government afforded it, 
and the danger and the shamc to France of allowing 
such a State of things. The Société des Gens-de-lettrcs 
proposed to présent this manifcsto to the two Cham- 
bcrs, and to scatter it broadcast through the coun- 
try, in order to obtain support. But the committee 

^ Those whoare interested in the protection of literature should 
read Balzac's articles which were written in the serrice of the 
Society, viz. : Code Littéraire ; Notes sur la propriété littéraire ; and 
Lettre aux Écrivains Français du XIX siècle. They will be found 
in the Œuvres complètes de H. de Balzac. Édition définitive 
Calmann Lëvy, Paris. 
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were unable to agrce on the terms of the document, 
and Balzac, with one other meraber, resigned from 
the Society, doubts having been thrown on their 
impartiality. 

Literature under Louis-Philippe received but slight 
encouragement. The king, common by nature, sought 
only to ingratiate himself with the bourgeoisie, and 
knew and cared little about writers, except as thej 
supported him or madc him fear them in the press. 
Material interests, solid wealth, limited to the interests 
of its acquisition, ruled the day ; the minds that ruled 
the world, and gave it posterity were, as now, in the 
position of underlings. "Thèse stupid kings," cried 
Balzac to Victor Hugo, *' ignore the fact that without us 
the world would know nothing about them. The very 
monuments they put up to their own memory crumble 
away ; the pictures they hang in their muséums to show 
the world what they do that is useful and grand don't 
last ; not one is over five centuries old. Without Virgil 
and Horace and Titus Livius and Ovid, who could dis- 
tinguish Augustus from ail the other Augustuses, though 
he was the nephew of Cœsar? If it were not for that 
little law^er without a brief, Suetonîus, we should n*t 
know three Cœsars out of the dozen he wrote about ; with- 
out Tacitus we should confound the Romans of his time 
with the northern barbarians; without Shakspeare ail 
the life of the reign of Elizabeth would disappear; 
without Racine, Corneille, Pascal, La Bruyère, Saint- 
Simon, Molière, Louis XIV., reduced to his wigs and 
his mistresses, would be no better than a crowned head 
on a sign-post; and without us Louis-Philippe's 
name would n't be better known to posterity than 
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that of Philippe who keeps the restaurant fn the ne 
Montorgueil." 

An amusing acconnt is giveu by Champflenry of 
Balzac's last meeting with men of letters. It took place 
after the Révolution of 1848, when Balzac chanced to be 
in Paris for a few weeks on his retarn fh>m Rassia. It 
does not corne within the chronologj of this chapter, but 
as it is allied to the snbject of govemmental recc^ition 
of literature an abridgmcnt of Champfleoiy's narrative 
may be given here.^ 

In May, 1848, M. Ledm-Rollin, being then minis- 
ter of the Interior of the new republic, put an officiai 
notice in the newspapers inviting literary men, gcna-de^ 
lettresj to assemble on a certain day in a hall of the 
Institute. About two o'dock of that day a mixed and 
very singular company, nonc of whom seemed to know 
each othcr, assembled. ^< Monsieur de Balzac suddenly 
entered, and ail présent tumed to look at the stout 
man, who on that occasion wore gloves and a green 
coat. He glanced rapidly round the hall, and seeing 
me came and took a seat at my side. A man mounted 
the platform and announced that he came from M. 
Ledru-RoUin, minister of the Interior, to inquire what 
the govemment could do to help illustrated books 
{livres cPart). The tenu "books of art" roused the 
whole assembly, who began to shout in a manner to 
which the halls of the Institute were little accustomed. 
M. Francis Wey made a clever and truthAil speech, in 
which he showed that illustrated books were an open 

^ Grandes Figures, d'hier et d'anjoard'hm, par Champfleorj 
1 vol., Ponlet-Malassis, Paris, 1861. This essaj shonld be read 
bj ail students of Balzac 
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sore in literatare, and only aie np the profits which 
ought to go to the writers ; that books of art, in short, 
were useless things, and altogether injurious to the in- 
terests of men of letters. Whereupon the assembly gave 
three groans for books of art, and the private secretary 
of M. Ledru-Rollîn hastily dîsappeared, leaving the 
authors to dîscuss the matter alonc. Now it is notice- 
able that the most turbulent of ail meetings, where the 
persons présent least understand each other, and gîve 
the worst explanations of their meaning, are those of 
literary men. The wise chairman is he who manages 
to prevent a discussion. Monsieur de Balzac laughed 
immensely at the uproar; he was pleased as a child 
with the noise, and his stomach shook in bis pleated 
trousers. ' What singular literary men ! ' he said to 
me. ' I don't know one of them ; where do they corne 
from ? do tell me who they are.' I told him the names 
of ail I knew. When the tumult had subsided a little, 
the assembly voted to send two delcgates to make M. 
Ledru-Rollin understand that books of art were useless 
things, and that he would do much better to encourage 
lîterature in other ways. M. de Balzac was chosen as 
one of the delegates ; on this he mounted the platform 
and said, after tbankîng the assembly, that he could not 
accept the honor conferred upon him. He pointed out 
that the minister had asked a question of literary men, 
and that it would not do to reply to a question with a 
pièce of advice. * Either make no answer,' he said, ' or 
answer about books of art' The assembly, however, 
sent their advice to the ministry by other delegates; 
and so ended the sole effort of the republic of liberty, 
equality, and fratemity to benefit literature." 
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Champflcarj adds, by the wa3% that Balzac was one 
of the first to enter the Tuileries on the 24th of Februarj, 
1848, afler the flight of Louis- Philippe. He told a 
friend who met him that he had corne to get a pièce of 
the velvet of the throne.^ 

Another cause of trouble between Balzac and bis 
editors and publishers arose ftom the pernicious System 
of paymeut that prevailed, — caused, it may be, by the 
strîngency of money afber the révolution of July, bot 
Done the less dangerous to the interests of both parties. 
Payments were almost invariably made in bills payable 
at distant dates. If a writer needed money, which was 
usually the case, he was subjected to both trouble and 
loss in getting thèse notes discounted. In Balzac*s case 
(probably in that of other writers) such transactions 
were fréquent, and the notes sometimes matured and 
came baek upon the publishers, before the manuscript 
was delivered to them. This was naturally a cause of 
complaint, and the state of things was complîcated by 
bis other money difflculties. Much has been written of 
thosc difficultics. Other parts of his life being in ob- 
scurity, the story of his debts and his struggle to pay 
them has unfortunatelj' acquired undue proportions. 
His own imagination, goaded b}' a sensé of honor which 
ail accounts (of enemies as well as friends) attribute to 

^ It maj not be impertinent to add hère, in a note, that the 
English nurse of the présent writer was carried into the Tuileries 
directiy after the king's flight by a surging mob of rioters. She 
was brare as a lion; and one of the combatants, seeing her inter- 
est, slashcd offa pièce of the throne with his sabre and gave it to 
her. This pièce, which is of crimson velyet heayily worked in 
gold, is in the possession of the writer. The throne was bumed 
that night in the Place du Château d'Eau. 
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bim, magnifîed them. The undiscrîminating publica- 
tion of bis letters to bis motber, directing ber in tbe 
management of bis afiairs, and sometimes defending 
bimself, not witbout irritation, against what appear to 
bave been ber nagging complaints, bas done bis memory 
an injury by presenting bim in a grasping and money- 
getting ligbt. Tbe facts, now seen ft-om a distance, are 
easily understood. He began life nnder tbe inspiration 
of an unbounded ambition, quickly bandicapped by 
debt, witb notbing to pay tbat debt or to live by except 
bis pen, and gifted witb a bigb sensé of bonor. Could 
be bave continued to live a garret-life of solitude, be 
migbt bave paid bis debts witbin a certain time and 
gained bis freedom. But was it possible for bim to 
bave lived in tbat way? No. Given tbe man, bis 
genius, bis ambition, tbe bent of bis mind, wbicb was 
to tbe study of life, bis tastes for tbe beautiful, tbe 
intoxication of bis first successes, wbicb brougbt bim 
into Personal relations witb wealtb and luxury, and, 
above ail, bis imagination, it was not possible for tbe 
bistorian of buman society to live remote from its life ; 
he was of necessity a sharer in it. Debt, as we know, 
tbrives npon itself. To meet bis obligations and get 
tbe means of living in tbe world, be promised books to 
publisbers and received advanced payments, on tbe 
System already mentioned ; and tbe books were often 
not forthcoming at tbe promised time. Thèse habits 
and practices made ail publisbers inimical to bim; 
thougb it does not anywhere appear, after careful 
study, tbat bis engagements were not fulfilled in tbe 
end, nor tbat any publisber or edilor suffered by bim. 
On the oontrary, there ia more than one instance of hls 
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baying back his copy fVom the editors of reviews who 
were not satîsfied, pa3ing for the oosts of the parts al- 
readj published. He took back Sêrapkita in this waj, 
after three sumbers had been published in the ^' Revue 
de Paris." 

The gênerai dissatisfaction between himsclf and his 
publishers broke out, finally, in his mémorable dispute 
with Buloz, then editor of the *' Revue de Paris," and 
also of the '^ Revue des Deux Mondes." His sister 
gîves an account of it in her narrative, but it is well to 
add Werdet's statement of the actual facts; coming 
from Werdet, who was in position to know them, and 
who would not hâve spared Balzac had they told 
against him, they are probably correct. 

M. Buloz having, in 1835, bought Le Lys dans la 
Vallée for the " Revue de Paris," on Balzac's usnal 
terms, sold the right of publication to a French review 
at Saint Petersburg, and the book was issued there be- 
forc it was half issued in Paris. Moreover, it was 
printed, not from Balzac's anal proofs, on which he had 
givcn the ordcr to print, but from the first corrected 
proof ; letters were printed as part of the text, the be- 
ginning and end of sentences were omitted, the correc- 
tions and additions were added, not substituted, so that 
twenty pages of the Paris édition were swelled to forty 
pages of the Russian. The injustice was great to Bal- 
zac, who, finding himsclf unable to get redress, declared 
openly that "M. Buloz had donc înjury to his, Balzac's, 
réputation, and to the cause of French literature." 
Buloz replied that he had acted witbin his légal rights, 
which allowed him to publish the book as he saw fit up 
to a period of three months from the last publication in 
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the *' Revue de Paiis." Balzac then proposed to com- 
promise the matter by recovenog his rights in the book 
when the publication in the '' Revae de Paris " ceased. 
Buloz refused. Some of the associâtes in the '^ Revue " 
sustained Buloz, others Balzac. The acrimony was 
great ; it led to a séries of cabals and hatreds against 
Balzac, who was comparatively defenceless under them. 
Out of the whole newspaper press only one sheet, 
the '^ Quotidienne/' supported him, but that did so 
heartily. Balzac then brought an action against the 
'^ Revue de Paris," and was sustained in the courts. 
Buloz was condemned to give up the book at once, 
and pay thecosts of the suit. Balzac immediately 
rewrote the first chapter, which had already been pub- 
lished in the " Revue ; " Werdet put the whole book in 
type, and three days after the décision was rendered 
eighteen hundred copies out of an édition of two thou- 
sand was sold in two hours. 

At this period Werdet, as Balzac's publisher, was 
admitted to the solitude in which his working days and 
nights were spent, and he gives a little picture of it which 
is worth preserving. "He usually," writes Werdet, 
" went to bed at eight o'clock after a very light dinner, 
and almost invariably was seated before his little 
writing-table by two in the moming. Until six his 
lively, active pen (he always used crow-quills) ran at 
fuU speed over the paper, emitting electric sparks. The 
grating of that pen alone interrupted the monastic si- 
lence of his solitude. At six he took his bath, remain- 
ing in it a whole hour. At eight o'clock Auguste 
brought him a cup of coffee, which he drank without 
Bugar. From eight to nine I was admitted to bring 
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him proofs, or take away the oorrected ones, and to 
wrest from him, if possible, a few bundles of manu- 
script The labor of composition then began again, 
and lasted, with the same ardor, till noon, when he 
breakfasted on two boiled eggs and bread, drinking 
nothing bat water, and ending this frugal meal with a 
cup of excellent coffee, still without sugar. From one to 
six at work again, alwajs work. Then he dined very 
lightly, drinking one small glass of Vouvray, which he 
liked muchy declaring it had the power to raise his 
spirits. From seveu to eight he received me acain, 
and sometimes his neighbors, Jules Sandeau and Emile 
Begnault. This life lasted six weeks, or two months, 
or more. His seclusion over, he secmed possessed of 
a feverish activity, and to make himself anotber man, 
as it wcre. He plunged into societ3% where he gathered 
fresh colors on his palette, and pillaged his honey like 

^' His servants loved him. Rose, the cook, a true 
cordon bleu (we called her La Grande Nanon), used 
to go into despair when her master, in his working 
monthS; neglected her dainty dishes. I hâve seen her 
come into his room on tiptoe, bringing a delicious con- 
sommé and trembling with eagemess to see him drink 
it. Balzac would catch sight of her, perhaps the 
fumes of the soup would reach his olfactories ; then he 
would toss back his mane of hair with an impatient 
jerk of his head, and exclaim in his roughest and most 
surly voice : * Rose, go away ; I don't want any- 
thing ; let me alone ! * ' But Mossicu will ruin his 
health if he goes on this way ; Mossieu will fall — 
ill r ' No, no ! let me alone, I say,' in a thundering 
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voîce, 'I don't want anything; you worry me; go 
away ! ' Then the good soûl woald tum to go slowly, 
very slowly, muttering : ^ To take such pains to please 
Mossiea I and such a soup — how good it smells ! Why 
should Mossieu keep me in his service if he does n't 
want what I do for him?' This was too mnch for 
Balzac. He called her back, drank the soup at a giilp^ 
and said in Ms kindest voice, as she went off radiant 
to her kitchen, ^ Now, Rose, don't let this happen 
again.' When hîs microscopic groom, a poor little 
orphan whom he called Grain-de-mil, died, Balzac 
took extrême care of him, and never failed to go and 
see him daily during his illness. Yes, 6od had given 
my great writer a heart of gold ; and those who really 
knew him adored him. He possessed the art of mak« 
ing others love him to sach a degree that in his 
présence they forgot any real or fancied complaint 
against him, and only remembered the afifëction they 
bore him." 

Although Balzac parted company with jonmalism in 
1831, and was from that tlme aloof on his own road in 
literature, he never ceased to désire the growth of soand 
criticism, which he declared did not exist in France. 
" I believe," he said, '* that if ever patient, thorough, 
enlightened criticism was needed it is now, when the 
multiplicity of works of ail kinds, and the uprising of 
ambitions are prodacing gênerai confusion and the same 
want of order in literature which is observable in the 
art of painting. In that art matters hâve reached such 
a pass that there are neither masters nor schools ; the 
absence of discipline is injuring the sacred cause of art, 
and is becoming a hindrance to its faculties — to a senae 
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of the beautiHil even, on which production resta. Where 
is the critic in the présent day who nnderstands the re- 
sources of crîticism, and emplojs them with the land- 
able purpose of explaining and bringing into use true 
methods of literary art, having read and studied the 
Works he criticises? To read a work and understand it 
for one's self before rendering an account of it to the pub- 
lic ; to search for its defects in the interests of literature» 
and not for the sad amusement of grieving an author, is 
a task which takes time, — weeks, not days." 

With ideas like thèse in his mind he bought up, in 
1885, a weekly journal, then moribund, called the 
^^ Chronique de Paris." He summoned to his staff the 
best young talent of the day, and issued the paper 
semi-weekly, on Sunda3's and Thursdays. As editor- 
in-chief he took charge of the department of foreign 
politics, and distributed the other offices as follows: 
Jules Sandeau, drama; Emile Regnault, light litera- 
ture ; Gustave Planche and Jacques de Chaudes -Aiguës, 
social criticism ; Alphonse Karr, satire ; Théophile 
Gautier, Charles de Bernard, and Raymond Brucker, 
novels and poems. Balzac*8 own contribution to the 
work was a séries of papers on the current state of 
Europe, entitled La France et VÉtranger. Thèse 
forty-one articles are extremely intcresting as showing 
the study that he gave to subjects which were, one 
might think, outside of his line of thought Those who 
can remember the discussion of foreign politics in those 
days, especially that on the *' Eastem question," will 
be interested in them. They relate chiefly to the 
gênerai condition of Europe ; but Americans will ob- 
serve that several intelligent références to the United 
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States occur in the course of them. However, whether 
it was that Balzac aimed too high to amuse the pab- 
lic, or that, as Werdet suggests, he could not make 
his young staff work, the ''Chronique de Paris" 
proved a failure, and llved but a few months. Five 
years later he again renewed the attempt; but this 
tirae he did the work alone. In 1840 he began the 
''Revue Parisienne," a monthly periodical written 
wholly by himself ; which llved three months, and dled 
for want of subscribers. Some of the articles in thèse 
numbers hâve been greatly praised by French critics, 
especially those on Fenimore Cooper and on Stendhal ; 
but for the most part they belonged to their day, and 
hâve passed away with it Among them is the well- 
known criticism on Sainte-Beuve's " Histoire de Port 
Roj'al," which, however just it may be from a literary 
and historical point of view, does not fulfil Balzac*s 
own désire to avoid the " sad amusement of grieving 
an author." It is true that Sainte-Beuve had assailed 
Balzac six years earlier, when reviewing La Itecherche 
de r Absolu, by touching on personal matters which 
had nothing to do with literature, and were peculiarly 
wounding to him, — namely, his relation through his 
books to women, combined with an imaginary sketch 
of his early life. The two men were antagonistic by 
nature ; and it is to the honor of Sainte-Beuve's cold 
aud rather sour spirit that he did, after Balzac's death, 
impelled by his true literary sensé, write a review of 
him which was fully as just and perceptive as his na- 
ture could allow him to make it ; and it must not be 
forgotten that with ail his limitations he saw and said 
what is, in fact, the deepest truth about Balzac,-^ 
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namely, that posterîty alone could judge him.^ Champ- 
fleaiy sajs somewhat the same thing in his modeat but 
valuable essay. ^'There are two ways of critidaiDg 
M. de Balzac," he says. '^The simplest is to read 
his Works, to onderstand them, and then sit down and 
Write an article on the Comédie Humaine. The sec- 
ond method, wellnigh impossible for our présent lit- 
erature, is to shut one's self up for six months, and 
carefuUy study in their every détail, as we study a 
difficolt language, not only the Comédie Hamaine^ bat 
ail M. de Balzac's works. This cannot be done quickly. 
Perhaps in twenty years, fifty years, after ten patient 
students hâve gathered together the chief materials, 
soroe man of great intellect will profit by their labor, 
and will combine them ail in one great commentary." 

It was Balzac's ambition, as it has ever been that of 
great minds representing human nature, to do dramatio 
work. He regarded the stage as a great, if not the 
greatest teacher of men ; the most powerful and wide- 
reaching of moral Influences. He placed it far above 
the work of the novelist. It was natnral therefore that 
his ambition should constantly keep before his mlnd 
the hope of becoming a dramatlc author. We haye 
already seen how practicc and the throwing-off of im- 
mature and comparatively worthicss books were needed 
before he gathered together his powers as a novelist. It 
is possible that if his life had bccn prolonged he might, 
in the perfect peace of a prosperous married life, hâve 
given himself wholly to dramatic art, and with his un- 
flinching conscientiousness hâve trained his powers into 

1 Portraits contemporains, par C. A. Sainte-Beure, Tol. ii. 
Calmann Lévy, Paris, 1889. 
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doîng work that woold hâve lived forever. As it is, the 
five dramas produced upon tbe stage (there are more 
than a score of others, finîshed and unfiniahed, stîll 
in manaseript) are far from equal to bis other work. 
They are worth studying, however, for it will be seen 
t^at their chief defeets corne from bis babits as a nov- 
elist, wbicb time and practice migbt bave corrected. 
For instance, tbe stage requires a clear and easilj dis- 
tinguisbed plot ; in Balzac*s novels the plot is often, it 
migbt be sald, absent. He depicts life, and life bas 
no such artificial arrangement ; but for tbe stage it is 
necessary to bring the portion of life depicted sbarply 
into focas, and this Balzac bad not trained himself to 
do. Also, the management of bis scènes is clnmsy, 
tbe dialogue bcav}', with tbe philosophical and didac- 
tical tendenc}'' wbicb those wbo truly care for bis books 
agrée to welcome there. Yet, in spite of thèse defeets 
of form for stage composition, he bad, in an eminent 
degree, tbe dramatic instinct. 

The last play that be wrote, Le Faiseur (The Specu- 
lator), ought to be rewritten for tbe stage of the présent 
day, for it is marvelloos as a prophecy of the pass to 
wbicb money would bring the world ; it is, in fact, a 
truer picture of our times than of the times in wbicb it 
was written. George Henr}* Lewes made an inadéquate 
version of it wbicb was played for a time in London. 

In addition to bis higher dramatic ambitions he bad 
that of eaming a better wage for bis labor ; this he 
shares in common with ail novelists, wbo in thèse da3*s, 
as in bis, find that pnrely literary work is not reman« 
erated for the toû it costs, and that tbe stage alone 
repaj's their labor. At the time when he prodaced bis 
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first play, Vautrin^ he was nnder an unusaal pressure 
of îlMuck. The walls of Les Jardies had erumbled 
down, his brother Henry was in trouble, which threw 
certain obligations upon him, and a first dramatic yen- 
ture, which he does not name, but which had cost him 
much labor, and was sold for a premium of six thousand 
francs, exclusive of royalties, had been retumed to him, 
owing to lack of money on the part of the théâtre to 
bring it out No critical judgment was CTer rendered 
upon Vautrin^ which was acted for the flrst and only 
tîme at the Porte-Saint-Martin in 1840, because 
Frederick Leroaitre, who played Vautrin in the dress 
of a Mexican gênerai, happened to wear a toapee, 
which was thought to mimic and déride Louis Philippe, 
who was noted for that pyramidal covering to his bald- 
ness, which gave a sort of stalk to his pear-shaped 
head. The play was forbidden by the govemment the 
next day, with an offer of indemnit}- to Balzac, which 
he refused, asking, however, for compensation to the 
théâtre and the actors. *' I refused," he says in a letter 
to Madame Visconti. " I said that I had either a right 
to it or no right to it. If I had a right, my obligations 
to others must be considerecL I said I asked nothing ; 
that I valued such virginity of spirit ; that my wishes 
were, nothing for myself, or ail for the others,'' 

His second play, Les Ressources de Quinola^ was 
performed at the Odéon, March 15th, 1842, and failed. 
Balzac, who had set high hopes upon this pièce and 
continued to think it worthy of a better fate, mentions 
in his préface to the printed version that only four per- 
sons had defended it, namely : Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Madame de Girardin, and Léon Gozlan. The blow 
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was a crusbing one, a|^d it wrung from him a grieved 
and disheartened crj in a letter to bis mother, datcd 
April, 1842 : — 

'* The life I live," he writes, " is not fit to share with 
others. I tire out both friends and relatives ; tbey one 
and ail avold my sad borne, and tbings will now be 
more difficult, if not impossible, tban ever ; tbe loss 
of monej from my plaj' only eomplicates tbe situa- 
tion. ... I don*t know wbat to do ; but I must dé- 
cide on some course witbin tbe next few days. Wben 
my furniture is sold, and Les Jardies too, tbere will not 
be mucb left ; I sball be once more alone with my pen 
and a garret I sball live from band to mouth on arti- 
cles I can no longer write as I once did with tbe celerity 
of 3'outb. You tbink — my nearest ail think — that tbe 
egotism of my toil is personal selfishness. I do not 
deceive mj^self : if up to this time, working as I bave 
worked, I bave not succceded in getting clear of debt and 
making a living, future work will not save me. I must 
do something else. I must seek some otber position." 

It was at this time that be wrote Albert Savarus, 
a book containing mucb about bimself, but little read, — 
tbe story of a man's love throngb passionate effort and 
a great defeat.^ 

1 It has been said that Albert Sauarus was inspired bj bis rela- 
tions with Madame Hanska. Bat this cannot be so. It is unmis- 
takably the picture of man's flrst loye for woman in bis youth. 
At the time Alben Savarua was written (a year before Monsieur 
Hanski's deatb) Balzac's relation to Madame Hanska was that 
of friendship only. It had, no doubt, the germs of love, but they 
were not developed until later. At tliis time it certainly was not 
in his thoughts as the inspiration of Albert Savants, His love for 
Madame Hanska was that of his mature life, not of his youth; 
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Of his sQCceeding plays, PamUa Oiraud was brought 
out at the Gaieté in September, I8489 when Balzac 
was pajing his first visit to Madame Hanska at St 
Fetersburg, aller t^e death of her hueband. He seems 
to bave taken little interest in it. Za Marâtre was 
prodaccd at the Théâtre Historique, June, 1848. Le 
Faiseur was not plaj'ed at ail during his lifetime, bat 
after his death it was redaced to three aets and brought 
out successfùllj, August, 1851, at the Gymnase, undcr 
the title of Mercadet^ and at the Théâtre Français, Octo- 
ber, 1868, with M. Got in the leading part 

Théophile Gautier dwells at length on what he calls 
the absolute modemity of Balzac's genius. ^^ Balzac 
owes nothing," he says, " to antiquîty. For him there 
arc neither Greeks nor Romans, nor any trace in the 
composition of his talent of Homer, or Virgil, or Horace, 
not even of the Viris Ulustribus ; no one was ever less 
classic." It is quite true, obviously true, that Balzac's 
genius was brought to bear solely on the présent. . Its 
work lay there, — a work so teeming that there was (to 
give the simplest of reasons) no room for extrancous 
thoughts and images. If at times it rose above the 
plane of its immédiate work it was to other régions than 
those of classic antiquity. But none the less is Balzac's 
geuius allicd to antiquity so far as that is the repré- 
sentative of the eternal verities. Look, for instance, 

although it was a répétition of that earlj love. The book was 
written under the bitter sensé that his life was once more a failure, 
his vocation insufficient for his needs» and that his Uterarj ambi- 
tion, which had hitherto been the mainstay of his life, had lost its 
yitalitj. At such a moment of fresh disappointment and despair 
Lis mind rererted to the sorrows of his youth. 
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at the awfulncss of Fate as ît stalks through bis pages, 
relentlessly pursuing men like Philippe Bridau and 
Baron Hulot to their doom ; the spirit of Greek tragedy 
is there. Or, turn to his picturing of Sorrow. He 
himself points to the source from which he learned 
it as he walked in Père-Lachaise in search of sor- 
rows. "Of ail the affections of the soûl," he says, 
" sorrow is the hardest to depict ; in that we modems 
are the very humble servants of the ancients." If we 
turn to the patient mother's sorrow in Agathe Bridau, 
the repentant mother's sorrow in Lady Brandon, the 
noble grief of César Birotteau, the anguish of Colonel 
Chabert, the blighted life of Albert Savarus, or Dante's 
despairing vision on the Seine, we see an instinct in 
Balzac's genius which was certainly not modem, for 
such sorrows, though they belong to aU time, are not 
characteristic of our day as they were of antiquity. 

Gautier goes farther, and says that this modemity 
affected Balzac's sensé of art. " He read with careless 
eycs the marble strophes in which Greek art has sung 
the glory of the human form. He could look at the 
Venus of Milo without ecstasy; but if a Parisian 
woraan draped in her shawl, with ail her many grâces, 
stopped before that immortal statue, his eyes lighted up 
with pleasure. Idéal beauty, with its serene, pure lincs, 
was too simple, too cold, too uniform, for his compli- 
cated, teeming, and diversified genius." This is surely 
too narrow a conclusion. It is true that Balzac had 
no syrapathy with romantic ideals, whether ancient 
or modem ; and it may also be said that his deepest 
appréciation of art was as the work of men's hands, — 
hère its appeal to his mind was probably through the 
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fellow-feelÎDg of his own straggle in manipulating fais 
art. '< The artisV' he says, " is a creator ; the man who 
disposes of thooght is a sovereign. Kings hâve com- 
manded nations for a limited time ; artists command the 
âges ; shall we forget that art trom the dawn of fk'esco 
and of scnlptare is a Power to the présent day?'' But 
many proofe could be adduced fh)ni his writîngs of his 
révérence for the ability of art to render ** serene, pure** 
truth. ^ Who but Raffaelle/' he exclaims, ^^ can paint a 
vilain? for literature in this respect falls below art" 

His sensé of certain arts, as art, ma}* hâve becn defec- 
tive ; his judgment^ perhaps his enjoyment, of poetry 
certainly was ; the trammels of that art affected him. 
But he was himself a poet, and a great poet. There 
is no évidence, either way, as to his knowlcdge of the 
classics (except that as a lad of sixteen he studicd them 
ardently), but the man who described the heroic deeds 
of his own time in heroic words, as in his pictures of 
Napoléon, must hâve loved Homcr; and he who saw 
the vision of the Shade, ^* standing upon the outer 
verge of that dark circle of the abyss of woe, his feet 
straining, with cruel tension, to spring upward " to the 
Woraan-Soul from which he was forever parted, knew 
Dante as few in our da}' know him. And what shull 
we say of the Assumption in Séraphita f In a future 
âge, when the subject is better understood, that will be 
counted as the work of one of the greatest poets of the 
nineteenth century ; at présent it is neither ancient nor 
modem art, but a vision of futurit}*. 

There is, however, much to corroborate Gautier's 
opinion (which is just, so far as it gocs, but misses the 
higher ground which Balzac rcached) in the fact that 
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the art in which he foand most personal enjoyinent, 
namelj, musîc, is a modern art; also in the furthcr 
fact that his collection of rare tbings, so lovingly cata- 
logaed in Cousin Pona^ comprised chiefly the treasures 
of man's choicest handiwork, especially such as had 
historié interest attaching to them ; but above ail, in 
the signal instance that one form of his own work, 
bis style, is essentially modern. 

It is not possible for foreigners to judge of the style 
of à French writer from the French point of view, nor 
should they attempt to do so. The necessary under- 
standing is bred in the bone, and no acquired com- 
préhension can take its place. There are, of course, 
some points which a foreigner can perceive, and sev 
eral on which the close intercourse that cornes of trans- 
lation justifies an opinion ; but it must always be borne 
in mind that the opinion is English, not French, and 
due allowance must be made for this. Balzac's style 
is the voice of his genius ; what his genius was, that 
his style is, — like master, like man. When he wres- 
tled in solitude to form his thought, he took the words 
that best formulated it Language was not to him an 
art in itself, it was the sluice of his ideas. As the 
torrent of his thought, such as we see it in his books, 
came rushing on, with its hundred currents and aspects, 
philosophical, metaphorical, descriptive, it seized words, 
or made them, or modelled phrases, as its expression 
needed. This was certainly not classical, and many of 
the French writers who in Balzac's day were still under 
the traditions of the scventeenth centur}^ were shocked ; 
though he was not as rouch of a neologlst as they said 
he was^ for the studies he had made of the French 
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langaage from the tîme of Rabelais for the Contes 
Drolatiquee enabled him to replace manj words which 
the porists of the seventeenth eentniy had discarded. 
But howeyer impetaous the torrent of Balzac's writing, 
the current is always clcar ; it is not limpid, like the 
soft flowing of George Saud*s langaage, but in wbat- 
ever channel, or stream, or brook it rans, the words 
that best express the thing to bc expressed are there. 
There are times, in fact, when Balzac's style is match- 
less in its présentation of the feding of the scène he 
is describing. Take, for instance, the rendering of the 
^< majesty of Cold," the flight of the eider duck, the 
breaking of the ice-bonds, in Séraphita. It may almost 
be said that words of description conld no farther go 
in conveying not only a scène, but the sensation of it. 
Conld poetry as an art do more? 

It bas been said that Balzac is a difflcult writer to 
translate. He docs not seem so, for the reason that 
he is so clear. There are times when it is easy to see 
that he bas worked too long over his thought, and bas 
corrected his original words too often. Patience is then 
needed to construct a passage after him ; indeed, it some- 
timcs seems as though the clauses of a paragraph were 
like the bits of a Chincse puzzle, to be turned this way 
and that before they eau be fitted into place ; but this 
is rare, and happens only when his mind flags a little, 
or his relentless conscience will not let him give up the 
expression of minute particulars. For the most part, 
and particularly when an ardent émotion or conviction 
carries him through equally long sentences witb many 
clauses, the current of his thought runs clear, like 
rapids with the sunlight in them. It is noticeablc to 
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a translator that no freedom is allowcd by Balzac ; the 
actual translated word or its closest équivalent must 
be Qsed, or soraething of the meaning is lost. This is 
not so with other Frencb writers, — George Sand, for 
instance ; it ofben happens that one fairly sj^nonymoas 
word seems to do as well as another in rendering her 
meaning. Balzac, on the contrary, keeps a translator 
nnder bis thumb. Sometimes, in the course of bis long 
and fiery sentences some trifling word bas been over- 
looked, and wben the end is reacbed the meaning cornes 
ont crookedly ; it is like dropping a stitch in a woman's 
knitting ; it cannot be patched in ; the work must be un- 
rayeUed, the stitch picked up, and the whole reknitted. 
In much of the Frencb literature of the présent day a 
translator, and probably ail foreigners who read Frencb, 
are hampered by the self-consciousness of the writers, 
which seriously affects their style. The reader, or trans- 
lator, bas to consider not only the subject of a book and 
its présentation, but the personality of the writer, — an 
under-current of confidential Communication must be 
kept up with a third élément This appears to a for- 
eigner to vitiate a style. Balzac is free from this defect. 
His writings are absolutely impersonal. His thought 
speaks to you, never himself. He is not so unwise as 
to complicate that which he wishes to put înto you by 
letting you see the hand that does it^tbougb this in 
him is not so much a conscious self-restraint as the ne- 
cessity of bis genins, which saw his thought as a thing 
apart from himself. 

Théophile Gautier, who bad a delightftilly rich and 
vivid style of his own, says: /'The Frencb language, 
refîned away by the academicians of the seventeenth cen- 
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toiy, is, when conformed to, only suitable for the expres- 
sion of gênerai ideas and the renderîng of conventional 
forms in a vague waj. In order to represent the mul- 
tiplicitj of his détails, types, characters, arehitectares, 
household surroundings, etc., Balzac was forced to 
make for himself a spécial langnage composed of the 
technological terms of the arts and sciences, the studios, 
the Street, the théâtre itself. Any and every word which 
had a distinct thing to say was welcomed by him, and 
he would slash an incision into his sentences or oom- 
placently add parenthèses to admit them. It was this 
that made superficial critics say that Balzac did not 
know how to write. He had, though he himself did not 
think so, a style, and a very fine style, — the logical 
and mathematical style of his idea." ''As for style," 
said Sainte-Beuve, himself a purist, '^ he has it; déli- 
cate, subtle, liquid, picturesque, having no analogy 
whatever with tradition." 

Still it is right to say that in the long, involved, 
and many-sided work called the Comédie Humaine 
flaws exist and criticism is justified. As a work of art, 
as well as in its moral aspects, it can only be judged as 
a whole. Descriptions on which so much of his power 
rests, which may in fact be called the framework of his 
building, are often too long and too minute ; but he gives 
them conscientiously, to bring an epoch to the eye, not 
to adom or fill his taie ; and for this reason it is we, 
perhaps, who are to blâme if, occasionally, they bore us. 
In dialogue, too, he is sometimes turgid ; not in the 
lighter veins, where he is often delightfully humorous, 
but in parts where the speakers are expressing thoughts 
or decp émotions. In this defcct Balzac is not a French- 
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man ; and it is probably more tryiDg to tbe Frencb ear, 
accustomed to grâce and a perfect touch even in things 
Bolemn, than to that of foreîgners. The defect of those 
virtues is, of ooarse, the tendency to superficialitj, and 
that is BO impossible to Balzac's serions mind that he 
errs tbe other waj, and sacrifices, perbaps unconscionslj, 
bis art to bis thought. 

A fréquent criticism of Frenchmen upon Bahsac is that 
be does not and cannot depict the passion of love. M. 
Edmond Scherer says, as to tbis : ^' In thèse days love, 
passion, tbe idéal, bave fallen from their right estate 
(tombés en souffrance), Balzac, in particular, is careful 
not to risk bimself upon them. His talent, massive and 
materialistic, devoid of warmtb and delicacy, inclined bim 
little in that direction." Hère we take issue witb Frencb 
criticism ; and must try tbis question from another point 
of view than that of tbe Frencb social code. That code 
is, bowever, tbe gist of the whole matter. Tbe Frencb 
83'stem of marriage shuts out (as a gênerai tbing) tbe 
passion and idéal of love from the knowledge of young 
girls. Novelists are therefore driven to depict it only 
in marrîed women. Obviously, a fortunate marriage 
offers little opportunity for romance ; writers are there- 
fore obliged to write of unhappy marriages and the con- 
séquent lover. Without offering any opinion as to the 
merits or déments of tbis marriage System, it is certain 
that it bas led Frencb novelists to depict love and 
marriage in a way that does great injustice to tbe 
Frencb nation. Some, conscientiously indeed, believe 
that the passion of love is too great and lofty to bow its 
bead to buman laws. But that was not bow Balzac viewed 
it. He bas made some charming pictures of girlish love 

12 
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within the limita allowed by the French code, and a 
few equally delightfùl pictures of married love, bat he 
bas made none of the beaaty of illicit passion. He 
belieyed, witb Another, that the woman taken in adol- 
teiy shoold be forgiven and restored, bat bis stiongest 
belief was in the Family, and he never held up to 
admiring sympathy that whicb strikes at the root 
of it. 

Balzac is tbe father of realism. In tbe dawn of bis 
genias trae realism was revealed to him. ^^ To think 
is to see," he said. ^^ Possibly," he added, ^* materialism 
and spiritaalism express two sides of the same thing." 
Hère we bave the key-note to which he taned bimself ; 
and he bad an inward consciousness which sustained 
bis thought. A discussion of Balzac's realism woald be 
out of place hère ; the Comédie Humaine is the em- 
bodiment of it. Tbere he ran the gamut of bis con- 
ception of realism, — shrinking, as he says, from none 
of the conséquences of bis principlcs. Herein lies bis 
moralîty : for Balzac is a moralist ; one of the greatest 
moralists of the ninctecnth century ; one who does not 
preach, but shmos the truth. To discuss this matter 
fuUy would prolong it beyond the limits of this memoir ; 
but we may dwell for a moment on one point of it. In 
bis earliest youth, almost in his childhood, he bad longed 
to meet a woman-angel, and the dcsire kept his spirit 
pure. When he entcred life and saw the condition of 
womanhood, the pass to which woman bad been brought 
and bad brought herself, he set about — under a true 
inspiration, and witb his natural instinct to take the 
part of the sorrowful and helpless, no matter what their 
vices were — to better her condition. How bas he done 
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it? By presenting facts in their most awfti] reality; 
not sparing woman with any false tendcrness or fcar of 
outcry (no shrinking from the conséquences hère ! ), but 
warning her by his realism, teachîng her by the eye to 
see the horror and the distortion of her position. He 
himsclf gives this as his deliberate purpose ; it is, he 
says, by showing facts that he must bring men's minds 
to the émancipation of women and their higher éduca- 
tion ; and when he said this he had in view something 
far more fundamental than our présent surface questions 
of woman*s émancipation. If realism has the virtue 
that its followers attribute to it (and it has), this is what 
its virtue should accomplish ; this is what Balzac sought 
to do for woman, leading her step by step from her 
lowcst dégradation in Cousine Bette up through Eugénie 
Grandet, Eve Sëchard, Marguerite Claës, and others 
like them, to Séraphita^ where the destiny of woman 
is prescntcd as a séries of lives ascending from love of 
self, love of others, love of heaven, till the end be 
won, — a book which M. Taine calls upon us to ob- 
serve is the '^ consummation of Balzac's work, as the 
flowcr is that of its plant ; a book in which the genius 
of the writer attains its complète expression, foreseen, 
explained, justified, and led up to by ail his other 
work." 

Yes, Séraphita wasi indeed, the crown of his work ; 
but he was destined to leave the world with much of 
that work unaccomplished. AU was mapped out ; and 
it stirs the feelings painfully to look along the vista of 
his plans and sec what the world has lost. Among 
thèse projected works (a list of which wiU be found in 
the appondix) his thoughts particularly clung to the 
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hope of writing Le Prêtre catholique^ the Pathologie 
de la me sociale^ the Anatomie des Corps Enseignants^ 
and the Monographie de la vertu. ^^ Looking at the 
work still to be done," he sajs, in his préface to the 
Comédie Humaine^ ^'perhaps mj readers will say, 
* May your life be prolonged ! ' My own prayer îs that 
I may not be so moch tortured by men and events as I 
hâve been in the past, sinoe the beglnning of my great 
and terrible labor. Yet I hâve had one 8uppoi*t, for 
which I retum thanks to Grod. The highest talent of 
oor day, the noblest characters, the truest fîîends, hâve 
clasped my hand, and said to me, ^Take courage!' 
Why shoald I not own that such proofs of affection, such 
testimonials given now and then by strangers, bave 
upheld me in my career in spite of myself, in spite of 
unjust attacks, in spite of calumnies that bave pursued 
me, — upheld me against disheartenment, and also 
against that too vivid hope, the expression of which bas 
sometimes been mistaken for excessive self-love ? " 

Anecdotes that reveal the fancies and habits of a 
great mind and show ît in action are precious, if thc}' 
bear the stamp of truth ; in Balzac's case they are 
invaluable, because so unguardedly natural. Hère is 
one in the language of M. Léon Gozlan, somewhat 
abridged : — 

*' One evenlng I receîved a note fpom Balzac, dated 
Les Jardies, askîng me to meet him the next àny at 
three o'clock, in the Champs Élysées, between tlie 
Horses of Marly and the Café des Ambassadeurs. I 
must be punctual, he said, as the matter was impor- 
tant. The day was duU and chilly, the ground damp, 
a cold wind blowing. ' Let us walk fast,' said Balzac, 
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when we met, ' to keep up the circulation. I hâve just 
written a little taie for the first number of the " Revue 
Parisienne." I am rather pleased with it, that is, I 
shall be when I hâve found — that which you must 
help me to find to-day. But I must describe to you 
the principal personage, — in fact, the only personage 
in this little poem of morals, the grievous morals of oui 
social epoch, such as the national politics of the last ten 
jears hâve made them.* He thereupon described the 
personage he had created. ' Now/ he said, ' you *11 see 
what I want of you. For such a man, so extraordinary 
a man, I must hâve a name in keeping with his des- 
tiny ; a name which explains and pictures and proclaims 
him ; a name that shall be hîs^ that could not possibly 
be the cognomen of any other. Well, it won't come to 
me ; I hâve tried every possible vocal combination with- 
out success. I will not baptize my type with a stupid 
name. We must find one that shall fit the man as the 
gum the tooth, the root the hair, the nail the flesh. 
Don*t you understand? ' 

" ' No.' 

*' 'No? don't you admit that there are names that 
remind you of a diadem, a sword, a helmet, a fiower?' 

"'No.' 

*' ' Names that veil and reveal a poet, a satiric wit, a 
profound philosopher, a famous painter?' 

*" No, no.' 

*' * I know better,' said Balzac, much provoked. 
' Names are given on high before they are given in this 
low world. It is a mystery, to which it is not allowable 
to apply the petty rules of our trivial reasoning. I am 
not the only one who believes in this miraculous con* 
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junctioQ of man with Us name, which he bears as a 
divine or devilish talisman, to light his way on earth, 
or bum him up. Great minds hâve always shared tiiis 
belief ; and strange to say, the masses do, too.' 

a i \^iiy don't you make a name ? ' 

*" I tell you I can't. I am worn ont with work. I 
hâve tried, bat it won u corne. We most discover it?' 

" ' If it exists.' 

«( « It does exist/ said Balzac, solcmuly, ' and you 
must suggest a way to find it. That is what I want 
you for.' 

'' After reflecting a few moments I said, ' Let us read 
the signs in the streets ; there you '11 find aU kinds of 
names, pompons, ridiculous, queer, paradoxical ; enough 
to rejoice the heart of a vaudcvillist ; virtuous namcs, 
wicked names, brigands' namcs ; thèse last are usually 
those of chandlers and confectioners.' 

^'The idea delighted Balzac. Alas, I had not fore- 
seen to what it would lead. 

" 'Where shall we begin?* he said. 

" ' Why, hère,' I answered. 

" We were just then leaving the court of the Louvre, 
and entering the rue Coq-Saint-Honoré. It was not to 
be expectcd that our first steps would produce au}'- 
thing. Names were plentiful, but they had no physiog- 
^ nomies. He looked one side of the strcet, I the other, 
our noses in the air, and our feet heaven knows where, 
which produced much jostliug with pedestrians, who 
probably took us for blind men. Down the rue du 
Coq, through the rue Saint-Honorë to the Palais-Royal, 
and ail the collatéral streets to the rue Vivienne, the 
place de la Bourse, the rue Neuve Vivienne, the bou- 
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levard Montmartre. At tlie corner of the me Mont- 
martre I broke down; alarmed that Balzac refused 
to aecept anj of the names I pointed ont to him, I 
declined to go a step further. 

" ' It is always the way with everything/ said Balzac. 
* Christopher Columbus abandoned by his crews ! I 
shall land on the soil of America alone. Ton may go.' 

'^ * Tou are in the midst of many Americas,' I re- 
torted, ' and you won't land ; you are very unrea- 
Bonable; yoa hâve rejected splendid names. It la 
Christopher Columbus himself who is to blâme.' 

^' ^ Fatigue makes a man more unjust than anger ; I 
know that myself,' said Balzac. ^ Hère, take my arm, 
and go as far as Saint-Eustache.' 

"'Butnofarther?' 

" ' So be it.' 

" But he contrived before we reached Saint-Eustache 
to drag me through the length and breadth of the rues 
du Mail, de Cléry, du Cadran, des Fossés-Montmartre, 
and the place de la Victoire, filled with magnificent 
Alsacian names ; in the midst of which J declared to 
him that if he did not make an immédiate choice I 
would leave him on the spot. 

" ' There is only the rue du Bouloi lefb,* said Balzac ; 
^ don't refuse me the rue du Bouloi, and then we '11 go 
back to Les Jardies for dinner.' 

'^ I granted him the rue du Bouloi, and it was at the 
farther end of that street that Balzac, — never shall I 
forget it ! — having glanced through a little gâte, an 
oblong, narrow, mean little gâte opcning into a damp 
alley, suddenly changed oolor, quivered ail over, uttered 
a cry, and said to me : — 
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*' ' There I there ! there I read it/ 

** And I read — Marcas. 

'^ ' Marcas,' he mattered. ^ Marcas ; what a name ! 
Marcas, — the name of names ; Marcas ! we will look 
no fartlier.' 

" ' So be it,* I said ; ' I ask no better.' 

" * Marcas ; my hero is Marcas,' he went on ; * phil- 
osopher, writer, statesman, poet ignored ; it is ail there. 
Marcas ! I shall call hîm Z. Marcas, to add a flame, a 
plume, a star to the name. Z. Marcas must be some 
great and anknown artist, engraver, carver, or sUver- 
smith, like Benvenuto Cellini/ 

^' ' I can soon find out,' I said. 

" Leaving Balzac in adoration before the housc, I in- 
quired of the concierge. Returning towards the street, 
I shouted from afar : — 

"'Tailor!' 

"'Tailor!* Balzac was silent for a moment; his 
head drooped. Then he looked up proudly. 

" ' He deserved a better fate/ he said ; ' but no mat- 
ter ; I will immortalize him.' " 

Tliose who hâve read Le Lys dans la Vallée cannot 
fail to remember the exquisite story of the wild-flowers, 
and perhaps if they studied it deeply they may hâve 
been puzzled to identifj^ a certain herb, the description 
and the name of which do not agrée. Hère is the ex- 
planation. The anecdote is told by Léon Gozlan. 

*'Yes," said Balzac, laying down three or four vol- 
umes that he carried under his arm, " that is Fenimore 
Coopères last work. It is fine, it is grand, it is in- 
tensely interesting. I know no one but Walter Scott 
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who bas ever risen to that grandeur and serenity of 
coloring. . . . When I conceived the idea of JLe Lys 
dans la Vallée I had, like Cooper, the idea of gîviug 
scenery a splendid part in the work. Full of this plan, 
I plunged into natural pantheism like a pagan. I made 
mjself tree, horizon, stream, star, brooklet, light And 
as science is a good helper in everything, I wantcd to 
know the names and properties of certain plants which 
I meant to bring into my descriptions. My fîrst désire 
was to learn the names of ail those little herbs we 
tread upon in oountry places, along the roadsides, in 
the meadows, everywhere. I began by asking my own 
gardener. ' Oh, Monsieur,' he said, ' nothing easier to 
know than that/ ' What is it, then, since it is so easy ? ' 
' Well, some is luzern ; this is clover ; that is sainfoin/ 
*' No, no, that is n't what I mean. I want to know 
what you call ail thèse little herbs under my feet ; hère, 
I *11 gather a tufl of them/ ' Oh, that, monsieur, that 's^ 
grass.' ' Ycs, but the name of each herb, long, short, 
straight, curved, smooth, prickly, rough, velvety, dry, 
damp, dark-green, pale-green.' 'Well, they are ail 
called grass.' I could n't get anything out of him but 
' Grass.' The next day a friend came to see me ; he 
happened to be a great traveller, and I said to him : 
^ You, who are such a botanist and hâve been ail over 
the world, do you know the names of the little herbs we 
hâve under our feet?* 'Bless me!' he said, 'what 
herbs?' ' Thèse/ I said, and I plucked some and put 
them into his hand. ' The fact is,' he said, after a few 
moments' examination, ' I don't really know any flora 
but that of Malabar. If we were in India now I could 
tell you the names of countless little plants, but hère — ' 
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' Hère you are just as ignorant as I am?' * I admit ît,* 
he said. The next daj I went to the Jardin des Plantes 
and questioned one of the most leamed professors in 
the institution. 'Oh, Monsieur de Balzac,' he said, 
* What a thing to ask me ! Hère we are busj with the 
larch and tamarisk, and other sucb families ; but life is 
too short to come down to those lîttle herbs that are 
nothing at ail. Thej concem jour salad-woman. But 
joking apart,' he added, ' where are you going to put 
your novel ? * 'In Touraine.' * Very good ; then the 
first peasant 3'ou meet in Touraine can tell you more 
tlian the most leamed of us hère.' Down I went to 
Touraine, and there I found the peasants just as igno- 
rant as the rest ; so that when I wrote Ze Lxjb dans 
la Vallée I found it impossible to describe with perfect 
accuracy that carpet of verdure which it would hâve 
given me such happiness to picture blade by blade." 

M. Taine says of the description in Z^e Lys dans la 
Vallée to which the above anecdote refers : ' ' Oriental 
poetry has nothing more dazzling, more magnificcnt; 
it is intoxicating, luxurious ; we float in a sky of light 
and perfume ; ail the sensuous Joys of a summer's day 
enter both soûl and body, quivering, murmuring, like a 
tumultuous bevy of many-colored butterflies." ^ 

1 Nouveaux Essais de critique et d'histoire, par H. Taine. 1 voL 
Sème (fd. Hachette et cie., Paris, 1880. The essay on Balzac should 
be read. It contaius a splendid flux of words in which, truth to 
tell, there is less of Balzac than we might expect ; but wherever a 
Judgment is given, whether for or against him, it is worth reading, 
though colored by M. Taine's fancy, — as where he calls him **8 
business man in debt." Werdet, who ought to know, and who il 
corroborated by ail we find of Balzac's life, says : " lie was an 
honest man ; an honest man in debt, and not a ' business man in 
debt/ as M. H. Taine avers." 
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During the twelvo years which we are now considère 
ing Balzac wrote and published seventy-nine novels 
and taies, — a stupendoua work when we consider the 
wealth of ideas cmbodied and developed in them. The 
reader is referred to the appendlx, where a liât of each 
year's work will be found. So busy a life would seem 
to allow of no holiday, but his habit was to altcrnate 
long periods of intense application with shorter periods 
of relaxation, employed, naturally and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, in gathering the expérience with which to pur- 
Bue his work. He made, as we hâve seen, fréquent visita 
to the provinces, and yearly trips to foreign countries. 
In September, 1833, he was at Neufchâtel, where he 
first met Madame Hanska ; in 1834 he was at Geneva ; 
in 1835 at Vienna ; the famous joumey to Sardinia was 
in 1838, and the foUowing year he was in Northern 
Italy, and again at Vienna. After that he travelled 
little for four years, but went much into society. His 
sistcr tells us that he loved life and enjoyed its pleas- 
ures ; he was very hospitable, and the cheery dinners 
given in his varions homes still live in the narratives 
of his friends. 

He remained in the rue Cassini for eight years ; from 
there he moved to the me des Batailles at ChaiUot, 
where he had the enjoyment, Gautier tells us, of a 
magnificent view over Paris. His désire seems ever to 
hâve been for heights. In his studious youth he sought 
that highest point in Père-Lachaise (the spot where ho 
now lies) whence he could see ail Paris ; and his dream of 
future earthly rest, as he tells us himself, was always for 
a home on a mountain. True to this feeling, he bought^ 
in 1838, three acres of land at Ville-d'Avray, where he 
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erected the famoQs pavillon alreadj described in a letter 
to Madame Carraud. A past historié interest was oon- 
nected with the place, which was called Les Jardies, 
where, according to Saint-Simon, the courtiers of Louis 
XIV. were lodged when the king was at Versailles. In 
afber jears it gained a third celebritj as the home where 
Gambetta lived and met his death. '^ Nothing can ex- 
oeed the beauty of my view," says Balzac, lovingly. 
'^ My house stands on the other side of the mountain, 
or perhaps I should say the hill of Saint-Cloud ; on the 
north it joins the royal park; to the west I see the 
whole Valley of Ville-d' Avray ; to the east I soar above 
Sèvres, and my eyes take in an immense horizon, with 
Paris in the far distance, its smoky atmosphère reach- 
ing as far as the slopes of Meudon and Belleville, beyond 
which I can see the plains of Montrouge and the high- 
road to Orléans, which leads to Tours. The whole is 
of strange magnificence and fuU of ravishing contrasts. 
The Valley depths hâve the dew}^ freshness, the shade, 
the hillocks, the verdure of the Swiss valleys. Forests 
and woodland everywhere ; to the north the fine trees of 
the royal domain." 

Hère he camped rather than lived, for he never had 
the means to fumish his little home. Nevertheless, it 
was the scène of much gênerons hospitalité'. It was 
entered from the road which passed behind it. The 
front-door and hall (if we are to believe the friend who 
thus describes it) were in the garret, " andyou entered 
the house like wine being poured into a bottle." The 
steep declivity in front, where his fancy pictured trees, 
never grew anything taller in his time than shrubs, 
which, he remarks exultantl}', were nearly tall enough 
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to bide Tare, his Saint-Bernard dog. But his flowers 
were beautiful ; it gave him as mucli happiness to watch 
theîr growth as to hear of his successes in the world ; 
and, above ail, hc had the f^ee air for which his spirit 
longed. There was, alas ! a reverse to the pieture in 
the erumbling walls ; but this was not really as bad as 
his imagination made it. One would think from the 
doleful moan he sent to Madame Carraud that he was 
lîving in a sort of Herculaneum, with his household gods 
in fragments about him ; but, in truth, it was only the 
garden walls that toppled over, and, after rebuilding 
them several times to pacifj an angry neighbor, who 
objected to heaps of stones upon his property, Balzac 
bought the adjoining ground, '* in order," he said, " that 
the stones might at least rattle down on his own land." 

During part of the time when he lived at Les Jardies 
he kept a room in Paris, in the rue Richelieu, for con- 
venienee ; but in 1843 he took an apartment at Passy 
(19 rue Basse) an outlying arrondissement of Paris, 
where he remained until he bought the small hôtel 
Beaujon in the rue Fortunée (now the rue Balzac), 
which he fitted up luxuriously in the long delayed hope 
of his marriage with Madame Hanska, transporting 
there his hldden collection of works of art of ail kinds. 

His expansive nature, expansive in spite of his 
strange secretiveness in deeper ways, sought inter- 
course with men in his periods of release from work. 
Among thèse friends he counted the best men of his 
day. Frédéric Soulié, Charles de Bernard, Charles 
Nodier, Victor Hugo, Heine, whom he ofben vislted, 
Gavarni, Boulanger, Beyle, whose works he greatl}' ad* 
mired, Baron Barchou de Penhoën, a former comrade at 
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Vendôme, Hector Berlioz, Liszt, Alfred de Musset, and 
the man who seems to hâve been closest to him in affec- 
tion, and also to bave received the shadow of contîdonees 
not made to others, —^ Théophile Gantier. Man}* of 
thèse nien were far more prospérons than he, the great- 
ost of them, in their mntual career ; but he seems to 
hâve been truly incapable, as George Sand said he was, 
of envy. Otherwise one might suppose that bis feel- 
ings would hâve been hurt when he found the way 
barred against bis entrance to the Academj, that Im* 
mortal body which was less mongrel in those days than 
it is now. But he behaved with dignity, and withdrew 
bis name when failure seemed probable. ^^ The matter 
does not stir my feelings very much," he said ; '^ some 
persons think not at ail, but tho}' are mistaken. If I 
do get there, so much the better ; if I do not, no mat- 
ter." It is characteristic of him to feel thus. He was 
totally without personal vanity or self-seeking. Self- 
assertlve as to bis work, absorbed in bis idcas, con- 
vineed himself and eager to persuade others of thoir 
paramount value, he certainly was ; but bis individual 
self was another thing ; and it is often affecting to no- 
tice how little thought or care he seemed to give to it 
Léon Gozlan says of him : '^ Indiffèrent to personal 
famé, Balzac never gave a thought to what men might 
want to know of him apart from bis books, — of his 
Personal opinions, his private life and character, and 
his share in the daily events of the world." 

The following letter was addressed to those Acade- 
micians who intended to support his nomination. It is 
characteristic of Victor Hugo that he paid no attention 
to the request, and his ballot was cast for Balzac as a 
matter of principle. 
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*' My dear Nodier, — I hâve learned to-day, quite 
positively, tbat mj situation as to fortune is one of the 
objections which will be brought up against me at the 
Academy, and I write, with deep grief, to ask yoa to 
give your influence elsewhere than in my favor. 

" If I cannot enter the Academy on account of my 
honorable poverty, I will never présent myself for ad- 
mission in the day when prosperity smiles upon me. I 
hâve written the same thlng to Victor Hago, who takes 
an interest in my élection. 

'^ God grant yoa health, my kind Nodier/' 

It is observable in Balzac's oorrespondence that he 
says little or nothing of his intercourse with society ; 
yet there cannot be a doubt in the minds of those who 
study his work that he saw much of the world, and was 
in close relations with many phases of social life, par- 
ticularly with women, who are the essence of it It is 
impossible that he oould hâve written of women under 
ail aspects as he did unless he had a close personal 
knowledge of them. Before he became completely 
absorbed in Madame Hanska in 1843, there mnst hâve 
becn a time when he saw much of many women, and 
may even hâve contemplated marriage with more than 
one of them. But the évidence of this period in his 
correspondence is slight, and his sister so distinctly 
says that he concealed ail traces of it that a discussion 
of what it may hâve been is useless. It certainly did 
not influence him seriously as a man, though it was 
bighly serviceable to his work. He remarks himself of 
this phase of his life that skin-deep affections did not 
suit him : Les amitiés cTépiderme ne me vont pas. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

JUDGMEMT OF COKTEMPORART FRIEKDS. 

George Sakd, with her good, broad mind, appreciated 
Balzac*8 nature, though she could not agrée with his 
art (her own being so différent), nor perceive the higher 
reaches of his spirit. No kinder or tnier words, so far 
as they go, hâve been said of him than hers : ^ — 

" To say of a man of genius tbat he was essentially 
good and kind is the highest praise that I am able to 
bestow. AU superiority must contend with so many 
obstacles and snfferings that the man who pursues his 
mission of genius with patience and gentleness is a 
great man, whatever meaning we may give to the term. 
Patience and gentleness are strength ; none was ever 
stronger than Balzac. 

" Before recalling his other claims to the attention of 
posterity I hasten to render him this justice, which has 
not been sufiBciently rendered by his contemporaries. I 
saw him ofben under the shock of great injustices, both 
literary and personal, and I ne ver heard him say an 
evil word of any one. He went his painful way with a 
smile in his soûl. Full of himself, passîonately eager 
about his art, he was, nevertheless, modest, aftcr his 

1 Autour de la table, par George Sand, 1 yol., Michel Lévy 
Frères, Nouvelle édition, Parifl, 1875. 
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fashion, under an exterior of assumptîon which was ooly 
the naïveté of an artist (great artists are great children), 
and in spite of an appearance of adoration for his Per- 
sonal merits whieii was, in reality, nothing else than 
enthusiasm for his work. 

'^ Balzac's private life was very mjsterioos, and it bas 
been, as I tbink, very ill anderstood by those who were 
initiated into it What I know of it, from his own con- 
fidences, is of great originality and covers no black spots 
whatever. But thèse révélations, which bave nothing 
in tbem that reflects upon his memory, require amplifi- 
cations which would be out of place bere and would not 
assist the purpose, chiefly literary, which I bave set 
before me. It is sufiScient to say that his sovereign end 
and aim in concealing his life and actions, his search 
for the absolute, in othcr words, bis great work, was 
Freedom, the possession of his bours, the solitude of 
his laborious nights, — the création, in short, of his 
Comédie Humaine. 

*' Balzac was called during his lifetime the 'most 
prolific of novelists.' Since his death be bas been called 
the first of novelists. Without making any invidious 
catégories which might wouud illustrions contempora- 
ries, it will be strictly true, I think, to say that such a 
term is not praise enongb for a power like his. They 
are not novels, thèse imperishable books of the great 
critic, as novels were understood before his day. He is, 
and pre-eminently, the critic of human life; he bas 
written, not alone for the pleasures of the imagination, 
but for the archives of moral bistory, the memoirs of 
the balf-century which bas now just passed. He bas 

done for that historié period what another great, but 

13 
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less thoroagh worker^ Alexis Monteil| endeavored to do 
for the France of the past. 

<< The Dovel was to Balzac a frame and pretext for an 
almost universal examination of the ideas, sentiments, 
castoms, habits, législation, arts, trades, costomes, 
localities, in short^ of ail that constituted the lives of his 
contemporaries. Thanks to him, no earlier epoch of our 
country will be known to the future like ours. What 
would we not give, we seekers of to-day, if each van- 
ished half-century had been transmitted to ns living by 
a Balzac. We make our children read a fragment of 
the past, reconstructed with immense labor of érudition, 
*Bome in the time of Augustus,' and the day will 
oome when learned men, writing such historiés, will 
turn to the France of Balzac's period and draw their 
information from authenticity itself. The criticism of 
contemporaries on such and such a character presented 
in Balzac's books, on the style, the method, the inten- 
tions and the manner of the author, will then seem 
what already they are beginning to seem, secondary 
considérations. The future will not call this vast work 
to account for imperfections which appear in ail créa- 
tions of the human brain ; on the contrary, it will value 
even the prolixity, the excess of détail, which to us 
seem defects, and yet m&y not whoUy satisfy the in- 
terest and the curiosity of the readers of the future. 

*' Let us say, then, to the readers of the year 2000, or 
8000, who will still bear some resemblance to the mcn of 
to-day, no matter what progress they hâve been able to 
make, — to those perfected spirits who will hâve our 
needs, our passions, and our dreams, as, in spite of our 
own progress, we too hâve the passions, needs, and 
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dreams of the haman natures which preceded as, — to 
them let us say that those among us who hâve the honor 
to be called to testify before the work of Balzac déclare : 
* This i's truth,' — not absolute philosophical truth, which 
Balzac did not seek and this era has not found ; but the 
true reality of our intellectual, physlcal, and moral con- 
dition. This coUected whole of simple narratives, thèse 
parables seldom complicated, this multitude of fictitious 
personages, thèse interiors, châteaus, garrets, thèse 
myriad aspects of country and city life, ail this work of 
fancy is, thanks to a gift of marvellous clear-sighted- 
ness and to the exercise of extrême conscientiousness, a 
mirror in which imagination has shown reality. Do not 
seek in this history of facts the names of the models 
who passed before this magie glass ; the types it has 
preserved are anonymous. Nevertheless, know this 
(for hère is a great prodigy of art) : each of thèse types 
sums up in itself a whole variety of the human species ; 
and Balzac, who sought the absolute in a certain order 
of things, came near finding in his own work the solu- 
tion of a problem unknown nntil his day, — complète 
reality in complète fiction. Yes, readers of tlie future, 
the men of 1 830 were as bad, as good^ as crazy^ and as 
virtuous, as intelligent and as stupid, as romantic and 
as matter-of-fact, as prodigal and as keen after gain as 
Balzac shows them to you. His contemporaries hâve 
not ail been willing to admit it That need not astonish 
you. Ail, nevertheless, hâve read his works in which 
they felt their own hearts beating ; they hâve read them 
with anger or — with exultation. 

*^ If we judge Balzac in détail, he cannot, any more 
than other great masters of Uie présent and the past. 
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escape ail critical severîty. Bat when we examine in 
its totality his mighty work, be we oritic, public, or 
fellow-artists, we must ail agrée, or wellnigh agrée, 
on one points namelj, — that in the class of work to 
which it belongs nothîug more complète ever issued 
fh)m the brain of a writer. I myself, when I hâve 
read, one by one, thèse extraordinary books as they 
came from the press, I did not like them ail. Some 
shocked my tastes, my convictions, my sympathies. 
At times I was tempted to say, ' This is too long,' or 
*' That is wearisome.' Others seemed to me fantastio, 
and made me say to myself with regret, * What is the 
goodof it; what does he mean?' But when Balzac, 
having foand the secret of his destiny, and solved the 
enigma of his genius, grasped that deep and admirable 
idea of the Comédie Humaine^ when, by laborious and 
ingenious classification, he welded ail parts of bis work 
into a logical whole, each of those parts, even those I 
least liked on their first appearance, took their rightful 
place and assumed their real value. Each of thèse 
books is, in fact, a page of the great work^ which would 
be incomplète without this important page. 

'' For this reason it is necessary to read the whole of 
Balzac. Nothing is unimpoilant to the gênerai work ; 
and we soon perceive that in this immeasurable strctch 
of imagination, to imagination he has sacrificed nothing. 
Every book has been for him an awesome study. And 
when we think that he had not, like Dumas, the power 
of a marvellous memory, like Lamartine facility of style, 
like Alphonse Karr poetry ready-made in his eyes (not 
to speak of a dozen spécial qualities gratuitously be- 
stowed on others by nature), but that, on the contrary. 
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the labor of execation was long extremely difficult to 
him, that form was constantly intractable to his will, 
that ten jears of his life were sacrificed on experiments, 
and finally that he was ever struggling with material 
cares, battling with ail his strength to reach a time when 
he might live in pcace, — thinking of ail thèse thlngs 
one asks one's self what angel and what démon watched 
at his side and revealed to him the good and the evil, 
tlie real and the ideal^ the history of which he has be- 
queathed to us. 

^ One of my friends who knew Balzac presented me to 
him, not in the character of muse du département^ but 
as a worthy provincial woman amazed at his talent. 
This was the truth. Though Balzac had not at that 
time produced his greatest works, I was much im- 
pressed by his novel and original manncr, and thought 
of him even then as a master to study. He was liv- 
ing in the rue Cassini, in a cheerful little entresol 
near the Observatory. It was there, I think, that 
I made the acquaintance of Emmanuel Arago, a man 
who afterwards became a friend of mine, and was 
tlien a mère lad. One fine day Balzac, having made 
a good sale of a book, affected to despise his entresol^ 
and wished to leave it; but after due reflection he 
decided to remain, and oontented himself by trans- 
forming his little rooms into a nest of boudoirs à la 
marquise. That done, he invited me to eat ices within 
the walls, now hung with silk and edged with lace. I 
laughed heartily, not dreaming that he felt any serions 
want of such vain luxury^ and supposing it was noth- 
ing more than a passing fancy. I was mistaken ; thèse 
needs of a dainty imagination became the tyrants of 
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his life ; to satlsfj them, he often sacrifioed the coin- 
monest oomfort. Henceforth he lived somewhat in thia 
way, — lacking necessaries in the midst of hia soperflul- 
ties, and depriving himself of soup and coffee rather 
than of silver-ware and Chinese porcelains. Soon re« 
duced to amazing expédients not to part with the gew- 
gaws that pleased his eye, artist bj fancy, child of 
golden dreams, he lived throagh his fancy in a fairy 
palace ; obstinate withal, he accepted deliberately ail 
anxieties and ail deprivatious rather than let reality 
dispossess him of his dream. 

^' I did not say much of my own literar}' projects to 
Balzaa He did not believe in them, or rather he did 
not care to examine whether I was capable of anything. 
I did not ask his advice ; he would hâve told me that 
he kept it for himself, and he would hâve said it as 
much from ingenuous modesty as from ingenuous ego- 
tism; for he had, as I hâve said, his way of being 
modest under an appearance of arrogance, a fact which 
I found out latcr with agreeable surprise. And as for 
his egotism, he had his reactions to self-devotîon and 
generosit3\ His company was very agreeable ; a little 
fatiguiug in its rush of words to me, who am not ready 
enough with an answer to vary the subjects of conver- 
sation sufficiently ; but his soûl was of grcat sercnit}', 
and I ncvcr, at any moment, saw him ill-humored. He 
would climb, with his big stomach, ail the five storics 
of the house on the quay Michel where I lived, and 
come in puffing and laughing and talking before he 
could get his breath. Among his intimate friends he 
had a nickname, which he al way s signed to his Ictters ; 
with me it had passed into a habit to call him ^^ Dom 
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Mar." He ased to pick ap my manuscript îtom the 
table and cast bis eyes over it as if be meant to infonn 
bimself of wbat it was about ; but almost immediately 
bis tbougbts would go back to tbe work be bad in baud ; 
and be would begin to relate it to me, and I must say I 
found tbat more instructive tban tbe bindrances wbieb La 
Touche, disbearteniug doubter, opposed to my ideas. 

*< I bad no tbeories of any kind wben I began to write, 
and I tbink I bad never bad any wben tbe wisb to write 
a novel placed a pen in. my band. Tbat did not prevent 
my instincts from making for me, witbout my knowl- 
edge, tbe theory wbicb I will now explain and wbicb I 
bave generally followed witbout taking deliberate ac- 
count of it, — a tbeory wbicb is still, at tbe présent 
moment under discussion. 

'* According to tbis tbeory, a novel sbould be a work 
of poetry as mucb as of analysis. It must bave true 
situations and true cbaracters, even real ones, grouped 
around a type wbicb is to présent and sam up tbe prin- 
cipal sentiment or idea of tbe book. Tbis type asually 
represents tbe passion of love, because nearly ail novels 
are bistories of love. According to my tbeory (and bere 
is wbere it begins) tbis type, tbis love we must idealize, 
not fearing to give it ail tbe powers to wbicb we con- 
sciously aspire ourselves, and ail the sufferings wbicb we 
imve seen or of wbicb we bave felt tbe tortures. But, in 
any case, tbat type, tbat love, must not be degraded by 
the bazard of events ; it must either die or triumpb ; 
and we must not fear to give it an exceptional impor- 
tance in life, powers above tbe ordinary, cbarms or suf- 
ferings wbicb go far beyond tbe usual limit of buman 
tbings, and even beyond tbe probable as judged by 
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the majoritj of minds. To sam ap this theor}* briefly, 
it Is: the idealization of the sentiment which makes 
the subject, leaving to the art of the novelist the duty 
of placing that subject in conditions and in a frame of 
reality suitable to bring it vividly into relief. 

^' Is this theory a true one? I think it is ; bat it is 
not) and ought not to be absolate. Balzac, after a time, 
made me comprehend, by the variety and force of his 
compositions, that it was allowable to sacrifice the ideal- 
ization of a sabject to the tmth of a pictnre, to the Just 
criticism of society, to humanîty itself. Balzac summed 
this ap completely when he said to me later : *• You are 
seeking man as he should be ; I take him sach as he is. 
Believe me, we are both right. The two roads lead to 
the same place. I, too, like exceptional bcings — I am 
one mysclf. In fact, I necd them as foils to my com- 
monplace beings ; and I never sacrifice them uuless under 
necessity. But commonplace beings interest me more 
than thcy interest yoa. I make them grow, I idealize 
them, inversely, in their ugliness and stupidity. I give 
their deformities grotesque proportions. You can't do 
that ; and you are right not to be willing to look at 
beings and things which would give you the nightmare. 
Idealize in the lovely and the beautiful; that*s a 
woman's work.' 

'^ Balzac said this without any concealed disdain or 
disguised sarcasm. He was sincère in the brotherly 
feeling with which he spoke, and he has idealized 
woman far too much to be suspected of any degrading 
theory about her. 

''Balzac travelled a great dcal, and his friends in 
Paris often lost ail trace of him. He had bought a 
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lîttle house at Ville-d'Avray, caUed Les Jardies, and 
from there he dated many of the letters which he wrote 
in Russia, Italy, and elsewhere. Nevertheless, he lived 
at Les Jardies a good deal, and did an enormous amount 
of work there. Also he passed whole summers, months 
or weeksy in the provinces, — at Angoulême, at Issoudun 
in Touraine, and with me in Berry. He was also in Sar- 
dinia, where he believed, or pretended to believe, he 
should fînd strange things. He searched for treasures 
and found none but those he bore within him, — his 
intellect, his spirit of observation, his marvelioas ca- 
pacity, his strength, his gayety, his goodness of heart, 
in a Word, his genius. 

'' The last of his jonmeys resulted in his marrîage ; 
but our poor Dom Mar did not long enjoy domestic hap- 
piness. A disease of the heart, about which he had 
often spoken to me and of which he thought himself 
cured, carried him off at the end of four months of mar- 
ried life. He was shipwrecked in port, that bold and 
resolute mariner. AU his life he had desired to marry 
a woman of quality, to hâve no debts, to find in his 
owD home affection and intellectual companionship. He 
deserved to attain his wish, for he had done gigantic 
service, fulfîlled a splendid mission, and abused but 
one thing — work. Sober in ail respects, his morals 
were pure ; he dreaded excesses as the death of talent ; 
he cherished women by his heart or his head, and his life 
from early youth was that of an anchorite ; for, although 
he has written some coarse books and passed in his day 
for an expert in gallantry (having written the Physiol- 
ogie du Mariage and the Contes Drolatiques) y he was 
much less rabelaisian than bénédictine. He loved 
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chastitj as a choice thing, and attacked the sex only 
throagh curiosity ; when he found a corioBity eqnal to 
his own he worked the mine with the cjnicism of a oon- 
fessor ; that is how he himself expressed it But when 
he met with health of mind and body (I repeat his own 
words) he was happy as a child in being able to speak 
of true love and rise into the higher régions of émotion. 
'^ He was a trifle hypereritical, .bat nalvely so; and 
this great anatomist of life let ns see that he learned 
ail, both of good and evil, by observation of facts or 
contemplation of the idea, not by expérience. At- 
tached, I know not why, to the cause of monarchy to 
which he thought himself bonnd, he was so impartial 
by nature that the noblest personagcs in his books are 
often republieans or socialists. There were times when 
he seemed to hâve the tastes of a parvenu ; they were 
really at heart the tastes of an artist He loved curios- 
ities far more than luxury. He dreamed of avarice, and 
ruined himself constantly. He boasted of despoiling 
others, and never robbed any one but himself. In cer- 
tain of his books he has put his idéal in the boudoir of 
a duchess ; elsewhere we find it in the customs of an 
atelier. He has seen the amusing side and also the 
grand side of ail social destinies, of ail parties, ail 
Systems. He has laughed at the stupid Bonapartists, 
and pltied the unfortunate Bonapartists ; he has re- 
spected ail disinterested convictions. He charmed the 
ambitions youth of the century with golden dreams ; 
he flung it in the dust or the mud by laying bare bcfore 
it the end of base ambitions, dissolute women, faithless 
fHends, shame, remorse. He has branded on the fore- 
head those great ladies whom he forced his young men 
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to adore. Hc bas swept away the millions and des- 
troyed the temples of delight in which his fancy revelled, 
to show, behind thèse chimeras, that toi! and honor 
alone remain orect amid the ruins. He has pictured, 
con amorej the séductions of vice, and vigorously pro- 
claimed the horrors of its contagion. He has seen ail 
and said ail, comprehended ail, and divined ail — how 
then can he be immoral? Impartiality is eminently 
Sound and healthy for good minds ; the minds it could 
corrupt are corrupted already, and so corrupted that 
impartial truth is unable to heal them. 

'^ Balzac has been reproached for having no principles 
because he has, as I think, no positive convictions on 
questions of fact in religion, art, politics, or even love. 
But nowhere in his books do I see vice made respect- 
able or virtue degraded in the reader's eyes. If virtue 
succumbs, if vice triumphs, the meaning of the book is 
not lefb doubtful ; society is oondemned. 

" It would, indeed, be puérile to déclare Balzac a writer 
without defects. He would hâve been, in that case, the 
first whom nature ever created, and in ail probability 
the last of his kind. He had, and he knew it himself 
better than those who hâve said so, essential faults ; a 
labored style, false taste in certain expressions, a notice- 
able lack of proportion in the composition of his works. 
Eloquence and poetry came to him only when he ceased 
to search for them. He toiled over his work too long, 
and often spoilt it by corrections. Thèse are ail great 
defects ; but when they are redeemed by such merits a 
man must be — as he said ingenuoasly of himself, and 
as he had the right to say — devilishly strong." 

A critic of our day has said of Gautier's portrait of 
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Balzac that it was mot critical. This may be troe in 
the sensé in which it was said, but the portrait will last 
long after the criticism of periods and of schools bas 
passed away. It is a tme pictare of the man's nature, 
and the more valaable because Gautier oonld not bave 
shared any of Balzac's great beliefs, while perceiving, in 
a measure, the spirit ttiat gaye birth to them. Was it 
the power of an inner man making itself felt upon bis 
naturally sympathetlc and réceptive mind througb liis 
affections? At any rate, be bas left us the only con- 
temporaneous portrait of Balzac, written by a maie 
fiiend, which is of value. It is given hère somewbat 
àbridged.^ 

'^ When I saw Babsac, wbo was a year older than the 
century, for the first time, be was about thirty-six, and 
bis personality was one of those that are never forgot- 
ten. In bis présence Shakspeare's words in Julius 
Caesar came to my memory ; before bim, ^ nature 
might stand up and say to ail the world, '^ This was a 
man ?" * He wore the monk's habit of white flannel or 
cashmere, in which, some time later, be made Louis 
Boulanger paint bim. What fancy had led bim to 
choose, in préférence to ail other costumes, this partic- 
ular one, which he always wore, I do not know. Per- 
haps it symbolized to bis eyes the cloistral life to 
which bis work condemncd him ; and, bénédictine of 
romance, he wore the robe. However that may be, it 
became him wonderfuUy. He boasted, showing me bis 
spotless sleeves, that he never dropped the least spot of 

^ Portraits contemporains par ThéophUe Gautier, 1 yoI. G. 
Charpentier et Cie. 6«»* éd. Paris. 1880. 
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ink npon it, ' for,' he added, ^ a trae literary man oaght 
to be clean at his work.' 

^*' The gown was fluDg back, disclosing the neck of an 
athlète or a bull, round as the section of a colamn, 
without visible muscles, and of a satiny whiteness 
which contrasted with the stronger tones of the face. 
At this period Balzac, who was then in the vigor of his 
âge, showed signs of a robust health litUe in keeping 
with the romantic pallor then in vogue. His pure Tou- 
rainean blood glowed in his fuil cheeks with a health; 
crimson, and warmly colored those good lips, thick and 
curved, and ever laughing, which a slight moustache 
and an impérial defined, without concealing. The nose 
which was square at the end, divided into two lobes, 
and fumished with nostrils that opened widely, had a 
thoroughlj original and individual character; so that 
Balzac, posing for his bust, commended it to the sculp- 
tor, David of Angers ; ' Pay attention to my nose/ he 
said ; * my nose is a world.' The forehead was hand- 
some, vast^ noble, and noticeably whiter than the rest 
of the face, with no Unes but a perpendicular one, 
which started from the root of the nose, the bump of 
locality making a very decided projection above the 
eyebrows. His thick hair, which was long, wiry, and 
black, was thrown back over his head like a lion's 
mane. As to the eyes, there were ne ver any like them ; 
they had a life, a light, an inconceivable magnetism ; 
the white of the eyeballs was pure, limpid, with a blue- 
ish tinge, like that of an infant or a virgin, inclosing 
two black diamonds, dashed at moments with gold 
reflections, — eyes to make an eagle drop his lids, eyes 
to read through walls and into bosoms, or to terrify a 
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fùrioQS wild beast, the eyes of a soyereigD, a sccr, a 
sabjugator. 

'< The habituai expression of the face was that of 
paissant hilarity, of Rabelaisian and monachal joy (the 
frock no doubt oontributing to the idea) which made 
you think of Mar Jean des Entommeures ; but dignified 
withal, and nplifted by a mind of the first order. 

'* As usual, Balzac had risen at midnight, and had 
worked antil my arrivai. His featores showcd no sign 
of fatigue, except that of a slight brownness beneath the 
eyelids, and he was gayety itself during the whole 
breakfast. Little by Httle, the conversation tumed on 
literature, and he complained of the difficulties of the 
French language. Style troubled him much, and he 
sinccrcly thought he had nonc ; it is true that at this 
tîme the critics, as a rule, denied him any. The school 
of Hugo, lovers of the sixteenth century and the mid- 
dle-agcs, leamed in form, rhythm, structure, periods, 
rich in words, trained in prose by the gymnastics of 
verse, following always a master under certain fîxcd 
conventions, thought little of any writing that was net 
^ well written ; ' that is to say, élégant in tonc and 
polished beyond measure ; and they thought, moreovcr, 
that the présentation of modem manners was uscless, 
vulgar, and wanting in ' lyricism.' Balzac, in spite of 
the vogue he was beginning to acquire with the pub- 
lic, was not admitted among the gods of romanticism, 
and he knew it. Though they read his books eagerly 
enough, they did not dwell on the serions aspect of 
them ; in fact, even to his admirers, he was long * the 
most prolific of our novel-writers,* and nothing more. 
This seems amazing to us now, but I can answer for 
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the trnth of it Conseqaently, he took anwearying 
pains to form his style, and in his great anxiety for 
oorrectness he would consult those who were far inferior 
to him. He told me that before putting his name to 
any of his books he had written under various pseudo- 
nyms a score of volumes ' to nnlimber his hand.' 

<^ But to retum to the breakfast While talking, Balzac 
played with his knife or his fork, and I noticed that his 
hands were of rare beanty, the hands of a prelate, white, 
with tapering, dimpled fingers, the nails polished and 
rosy. He cherished his hands, and smiled with pleasure 
when any one looked at them, attaching a sensé of race 
and aristocracy to their beauty. Lord B>Ton said in 
a note, with visible satisfaction, that Ali Pasha oompli- 
mented him on the smallness of his car, fh>m which 
he had inferred he was a gentleman. Such a remark 
about his hands would hâve pleased Balzac more than 
any praise of his books. He had, in fact, a slight préj- 
udice against those whose extremities were clnmsy. 

'< I left him, after agreeing to write for the ' Chronique 
de Paris ' (he was then starting it), in which appeared 
my *Tonr en Belgique,' *La Morte Amoureuse,' the 
' Chaîne d'or,' and other works. Charles de Bernard, 
another of the young men whom Balzac called to his 
assistance, wrote his 'Femme de quarante ans' and 
the * Rose jaune ' for the * Chronique.' Balzac had 
lately invented the * woman of thirty ; ' his imitator 
added two lustres to that already vénérable âge, and 
his heroine had an equal success. 

" Whoever knew Balzac familiarly is able to find in 
the Comédie Humaine a crowd of curions détails on his 
character and on his work, — more especially in his first 
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books, in whîch he had not entirely freed Mmself ftom 
hîs personality, and lacking subjects to observe, he dis- 
sected himself. For instance, the story of JFacino Cane 
contains precious indications of the life he led in his 
garret as a young aspirant of famé. They are doubly 
precious because they throw light on one side of Balzac's 
life which is very iittle knowu, and reveal in him the oon- 
scioosness of that powerfùl faculty of intuition which he 
possessed in so high a degree, and without which the 
realization of his great work would hâve been impos- 
sible. Balzac, like Vishnu, the Hindu god, possessed 
the gifb of avatar^ — namely, that of incamating him- 
self in différent bodies, and of living in them at his 
pleasure; with this différence, that the numbcr of 
Vishnu*s avatars is limited to ten, whîle those of Balzac 
are innumerable ; and what is more, he could cvoke thcm 
at will. Strange as it may seem to say so in this nine- 
teenth century, Balzac was a Seer. His power as an 
observer, his discemment as a physiologist, his genius 
as a writer, do not sufficiently account for the infinité 
variety of the two or three thousand types which play 
a rôle, more or less important, in his human comedy. 
He did not copy them ; he lived them ideallj'. He wore 
their clothes, contracted their habits, moved in their 
surroundings, was themselves during the necessary time. 
Throngh this faculty came those sustained and logical 
characters, which never contradict and never duplicate 
one another; pcrsonalities endowed with a deep and 
inmost reality, who, to use one of his own expressions, 
compete for their civil rîghts. Red blood flows in their 
veins in place of the ink which ordinary writers infhse 
into their créations. 
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^^And yet Balzac, immense in brain, penetrating 
physiologist, profound observer, intuitive spirit, did 
not possess the literary gift. In him yawned an abyss 
betweeu thought and form. Sometimes he despaired 
of ever crossing it. Into it he flung volume after vol- 
ume, nights of toil without number, essay upon essay, 
witliout ever filling the gulf ; a whole library of unac- 
knowledged books went into it. A less robust will 
would bave been discouraged and overeome ; but Bal- 
zac, happily, had unshaken confidence in his genius, 
whîch ail others ignored. He willed to be a great man, 
and he became one, by the incessant projection of that 
fluid, more powerful than electricity, of which be bas 
made such subtle analysis in Louis Lambert. 

" Contrary to the writers of the romantic school, who 
were ail remarkable for the fearlessness and facility of 
their exécution, producing their fruits almost at the 
same time as their flowers (a double forth-putting 
which seemed involuntary), Balzac, the equal of them 
ail in genius, could not find his method of expres- 
sion, or found it only after infinité labor. Hugo says, 
in one of his préfaces, with his Castilian pride: ^I 
do not understand the art of soldering a fine thing 
over a defective one ; I correct the defect in another 
volume.' But Balzac riddled with erasures his tenth 
proof; and when.he found me sending back to the 
' Chronique ' the proof of an article (writtcn in a flash at 
the corner of a table) with no corrections except the 
typographical ones, he could not believe, however sat- 
isfied he might be otherwise, that I had donc my best. 
' Tt might bave been better if you had gone over it two 
or three more times/ he would say. 
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'^ He ased to preach to me a curious literary hygiène, 
with himself for au example. I ought to sbut myself 
up for two or three jears, drink water, eat vegetables 
like Protogenes, go to bed at six o*clock, get ap at 
midnight and work till morning, employ the day in re- 
viewing, expanding, prutiing, improviog, polishing the 
work of the uight ; correcting proofs, takiug notes, mak- 
ing the necessary studies, and, above ail, living in the 
most absolute chastity. He insisted much on this last 
recommendation, rather rigorous for a young man of 
twenty-five. According to bis ideas true chastity de- 
veloped to the highest degree the powers of the mind, 
and gave to those who practised it mysterious fac- 
ulties. When I timidly remarked that the greatest 
geniuses had not deprived themselves of love, of pas- 
sion, nor even of pleasure, and eited a few illustrions 
names, Balzac shook bis bcad and answered: ^They 
would bave donc greater tbings witbout tbem.' 

'' It must not be tbougbt that be was jesting in pre- 
scribing thèse rules, which even a Trappist would bave 
tbougbt strict. He was perfectlj^ convinced of tbeir 
efficacy, and spoke with such éloquence that I did, on 
several occasions, conscientiously tr}' tbis metbod of 
obtaining genius; I got up at midnight, took the in- 
spiring cofTee (made after a spécial formula), and sat 
down at mj- writing- table, — on which sleep made no 
delay in dropping my bead. ' La Morte Amoureuse ' 
was my only nocturnal production. 

'' With bis profound instinct for reality, Balzac per- 
ceived that the modem life be wisbed to paint was gov- 
erned by one migbty fact, — Money. Assuredly no 
man was ever less avaricious tban be, but bis genius 
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made him foresee the immense part about to be plajed 
by that metallic hero, more interestîng to modem societj 
tlian the Grandisons, the Des Grieux, the Werthers, 
Laras, Renés, and Quentin Durwards. At the period 
when the first novels signed by his name appeared, the 
world had not, in the same degree that it has to-day, 
the absorbing interest, or I might better call it^ the fever, 
of gold. Callfornia was not discovered ; a few miles 
of railway were ail that existed, and no one suspected 
thcir future ; they were looked upon as a new species of 
montagne russe, then fallen into disuse ; the gênerai 
public were ignorant of what we now call ' business ; ' 
bankers alone gambled at the Bourse. The movement 
of capital, the glitter of gold, the calculations, the 
figures, in short, the importance given to money in 
novels, hitherto taken for mère roman tic fictions and 
not for serions pictures of life, astonished the sub- 
scribers of the circulating libraries, and the critics set 
to work to add up the sum total expended or brought 
into action by the author. The millions of old Grandet 
were discussed arithmetically ; and sober-minded meu, 
excited by the enormity of the totals, threw doubts on 
Balzac's financial ability, — an ability which was, how- 
ever, really great, and so admitted, later. Stendhal 
says, with disdainful foppishness of manner, ' Before 
sitting down to write I always read three or four pages 
of the Code civil to tone me up.' Balzac, who knew 
so much of money, found poems and dramas in the 
Code. The bankruptcy in César Birotteau stirs us 
like the history of the fall of an empire. The struggle 
between the château and the cottage in Les Paysans 
présents as many vicissitudes as the siège of Troy. 
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Bat thèse new éléments introdueed into a novel did not 
please at first. Philosophîeal analj^sis, elaborate pict- 
ures of charaeter, descriptions, of a minuteness which 
seemed to hâve in yiew a distant future, were thought 
of grievous length, and more often skipped to foUow 
the storj. Later, it was seen that the author*8 purpose 
was not to weave the intrigues of a complicated taie, 
but to paint society as a whole, from summit to base, 
with ils living beings and its inanimate things. Then 
it was that people began to admire the immense variety 
of his types. I tbink it is Alexandre Dumas who 
calls Shakspeare ^ the greatest creator after God/ The 
words might be applied, with even more justice, to 
Balzac ; for never, in truth, did such a number of living 
beings issue from anj- othcr human brain. 

" About the year 1836 Balzac conceived the plan of 
his Comédie Humaine, and attaincd to a full conscious- 
ness of his genius. He then attached the works already 
written to his gênerai idea, and gave them their place 
in the philosophical catégories he had marked out. 
Some novels of pure fancj^ did not fit in very well, in 
spite of the hooks afterwards attached to them ; but 
thèse were mère détails, lost in the immensit}' of the 
whole, like the ornaments of anolher style in a noble 
édifice. 

"I hâve said that Balzac worked laboriously, and, 
stubborn founder that he was, rcturned the métal to 
the pot a dozen times if it did not completely fill the 
mould. Like Palissy, he would hâve burned the fumi- 
ture, the fioors, even the beams of his house to keep up 
the fire of his furnace, and forego no experiment The 
severest necessities never induced him to deliver a work 
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on which he had not spent hls last eâbrt; he gave 
man}' admirable examples of this literary conscientious- 
ness. When, sitting before bis table in bis monkish 
robe in tbe silence of tbe nigbt, witb tbe wbite sbeets 
lying before bim, on wbicb fell tbe ligbt of seven candies, 
wbich be always used concentrated by a green sbade, 
be forgot ail, and tben bcgan a struggle greater than 
tbat of Jacob witb tbe angel, tbat of form and idea. 
In tbe moming, wben be issued from tbat battle, wearied 
but not vanquisbed, tbe fîre being out and tbe atmos- 
pbere of tbe room cbilly, bis bead smoked and bis body 
exbaled a sort of mist like tbat we see from a borse in 
winter. Sometimes a single sentence would occupy a 
wbole nigbt. It would be made and remade, twisted, 
kncaded, bammcred, lengtbened, sbortened, written in 
a dozen différent ways, and, singular to relate, tbe 
proper form, tbe absolutely best, did not présent itself 
imtil after ail approximative forms bad been exbausted. 
No doubt tbe métal did often flow witb a fuller and 
freer current, but tbere are very few pages in Balzac 
wbicb are identical witb tbe first copy. 

" His metbod of proceeding was as follows : Wben be 
bad long borne and lived a subject, be wrote, in a 
rapid, uneven, blotted, almost bierogljpbic writing, 
a species of outline on several pages. Tbese pages 
went to tbe printing-offlce, from wbicb tbey were re- 
turned in placards ; tbat is to say, in detacbed columns 
in tbe centre of large sbeets. He read tbese proofs at- 
tentively ; for tbey already gave to bis embryo work 
tbat impersonal cbaracter wbicb manuscript never pos- 
sesses ; and be applied to this first sketcb tbe great 
critical faculty witb wbicb be was gifted, precisely as 
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though he were jndging of another man's work. Then 
he bcgan opérations; approving or disapproving he 
maintained or corrected, but, above ail, he added» 
Lines started from the beginning, middle, or end of 
sentences, and madc their waj to the margins on the 
right or left or top or bottom, Icading to amplifications, 
insertions, deletions, cpithets, and adverbs. After some 
hoars* work the paper might hâve been taken for a draw- 
ing of fireworks by a child. Rockets, darting from the 
original text, exploded on ail sides. Then there were 
crosses, simple crosses, crosses re-crossed like those of 
a blazon, stars, sans, Arabie figures, letters, Greek, 
Roman, or Frcnch, ail imaginable signs minglcd with 
erasurcs. Strips of paper, fastened on by wafcrs or 
pins, were addcd to the insufficicnt margins, and were 
rayed with lines of writing, verj' fine to save room, and 
fuU themselves of erasures ; for a correction was hardly 
made bcfore that again was corrected. 63' this time 
the original proof had almost disappeared in the midst 
of this apparently cabalistic scribble, which the compos- 
itora passed from hand to hand, each unwilling to do 
more than onc hour of Balzac. 

" The following day the proofs came back, ail correc- 
tions madc, and the bulk of course doublcd. Balzac 
set to work again, — always amplifying ; adding hère a 
trait, there a détail, a picture, an observation of man- 
ners, a characteristic word, an effective sentence; 
pressing the idca more and more into the form, and 
getting always nearer to his inward conception ; choos- 
ing, like a painter, from three or four outlines the final 
line. Oftcn this tremcndous labor ended with an in- 
tensit}' of attention, a clearness of perception of which 
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he alone was capable. He woald see that the thonght 
was warped by the exécution ; tbat an épisode predom- 
inated ; that a figure which be meant sbould be secon- 
dary, for the gênerai effect, was projecting out of his 
plan. Then with one stroke of his pen he bravely 
annibilatcd the resuit of four or five nights of labor. 
He was beroic at such times. 

'^ I bave seen at Les Jardies, on the shelves of a book- 
case which contained only his own works, each différent 
proof of the same book bound in a separate volume, 
from the first placard to the finished volume ; and the 
comparison of Balzac's thought in its varions stages 
was a curions study and contained many useful literary 
lessons. Near to thèse volumes, by the bye, was a 
shabby old book of unpleasant appearance, bound in 
black morocco without punches or gilding, which at- 
tracted my attention. ^Take it down,' said Balzac, 
^ it is an unpublished work of mine, and bas its value.' 
It bore the title Comptes Mélancoliques^ and con- 
tained a list of ail his debts, the dates at which his 
notes fell due, the bills of his tradesmen, and the whole 
array of threatening documents which the Stamp légal- 
izes. This volume, as if in derisive contrast, stood 
side by side with the Contes Drolatiques^ 'to which 
they are not the sequel,' said Balzac, laughing. 

" In spite of this laborious manner of working, Balzac 
produced a great deal, — thanks to his superhuman will 
assisted by the tempérament of an athlète and the se- 
clusion of a monk. When he had some important work 
on hand he would write sixteen or eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four for two or three consécutive months ; 
he granted to his animality only six hours' sleep, which 
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was heavy, feverish, and convulsive from the torpor of 
digestion cansed by bis basty mcals. At sucb times 
be disappeared Completel}' ; even bis best friends lost 
trace of bim. Tben be would reappcar as if from an- 
der ground, flourisbing bis work over bis bead, langb. 
ing bis bearty laugb, applauding bimself witb perfect 
naïveté, and bestowing on bis work tbe praiscs be asked 
of none. No autbor was ever so indiffèrent to articles 
and criticisms on bis books. He left bis réputation to 
make itself witbout raising a finger to belp it, and never 
did be court tbe journalists. 

^' Sometimes be would come to my rooms of a monir 
ing, breatbless, tired-out, giddy witb tbe fresb air, like 
Vulcan escaping from bis forge, and fling bimself on 
tbe sofa. His long nigbt's work had made bim bungry, 
and bc would pound up sardines and butter, making a 
sort of pomade of tbem wbicb reminded bim of tbe 
rillettes of Tours, and spreading it on bread. It was 
bis favorite food ; and be bad no sooner eaten it tban 
be fell asleep, tclling me to wake bim at tbe end of an 
bour. I paid no attention to tbis request ; on tbe con- 
trar}-, I stopped tbe noises of the bouse to prolong tbat 
well-earned sleep. When Balzac woke of bimself and 
saw tbe twiligbt gatbering its gray tints upon the sk}-, 
be bounded up, callcd me a traitor, thicf, assassin ; I 
bad made him lose tcn thousand francs ; if he bad been 
awakened he sbould bave followed out the tbread of a 
Btory which would bave brought bim in at least tbat 
Bum, witbout counting reprints ; I bad made bim 
miss rendezvous witb bankers, editors, duchesses; be 
sbould be too late to take up a note ; tbat fatal sleep 
migbt cost bim millions. But I was well accustomed 
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to his hyperboles, and consoled myself readilj when I 
saw bow tbe fine Touraînean color bad corne back to his 
rested face. 

"The great Goethe held three things in horror, one 
of which was tobacco-smoke. Balzac, like the Jupiter of 
the German Olympus, could not endure tobacco under 
any form; he anathematized a pipe and proscribed 
cigars ; he would not even aliow of the smallest Span- 
ish papelito ; the Oriental narghilé alone found favor in 
his sight, and then only as a carions bibelot possessing 
local color. His philippics agaiust Nicot's herb were 
not like those of a certain doctor who, during a disser- 
tation on the horrors of tobacco, took plentiful pinches 
from a snufT-box beside him. Balzac never smoked. 
His Traité des Excitants contains an indictment in 
form against tobacco, and there is no doubt that if he 
had been sultan, like Amurath, he would hâve eut ofL 
the heads of relapsed or refractory smokers. He re- 
served ail bis excesses for cofTee, which did him so much 
harm and perhaps killed him, though he was organized 
for a centenarian.* 

" In 1839 Balzac was living at Chaillot in the rue des 
Batailles, a house from which he had a fine view of the 
course of the Seine, the Champs de Mars, the École 
Militaire, the dôme of the Invalides, a large part of 
Paiis, and the slopes of Meudon. He had surrounded 
himself with some luxury knowing that in Paris no one 
believes in poverty-stricken talent, and that a well-to- 

^ We may add to thèse personal traits that he neyer carried 
moDey or a watch. Soroetimes this bronght him into difficulties. 
He would walk into Paris from Les Jardies and baye no means of 
paying his fare back, or getting a dinner. 
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do appearance oflen leada to doing well To this period 
belong his passing fancy for dandyism and élégance, 
the famous blue coat and gilt battons, the cane wiih 
the turquoise knob, the appearance at the Bouffes 
and the Opéra, and his more fréquent visits in society, 
where his sparkling wit and animation madc him wel- 
come, — nseful visits, moreover, for they gave him more 
than one mode!. It was not easy to make one's way 
into his house, which was guarded like the garden of 
the Heaperides. IVo or three passwords were neces- 
sary, which were changed frequently, for fear they 
shouid become known. I remember a few. To the 
porter we said, * The plum season has come,' on which 
he allowed us to cross tlie threshold. To the servant 
who rushed to the staircasc when the bell rang it was 
necessary to murmur, ' I bring some Brussels lace ; ' 
and if 3 ou assured him that ' Madame Bertrand was 
quite well,* you were admitted forthwlth. This non- 
sense amused Balzac immensely ; and it was perhaps 
necessary, to keep out bores, and other visitors still 
more disagreeable. 

" One of Balzac's dreams was of friendshîp, — heroic, 
devoted friendshîp ; two soûls, two valors, two intel- 
lects blended in one will. That of Pierre and JaCSer 
in Otwaj^'s ' Venice Preserved ' had alwa3's struck him 
and he often talkcd of it. His Histoire des Treize is 
this idea enlarged and complicated, — a powerful unit}', 
composed of several persons, ail acting blindly for one 
agreed end. Real life and intellectual life were never 
as defîned and separate in Balzac as in other authors, 
and his créations ofben followed him from his stud}'. 
He wished to form an association in the style of that 
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whîch united Ferragas, Montriveau, Ronquerolles, and 
their companions ; only there was no question of their 
bold strokes, — the actual plan confining itself to some- 
thîng much simpler, as foUows: A certain number of 
friends were to stand by eaeii otber on ail occasions ; 
they were to work according to their capacity for the 
snccess or the fortunes of whichever one of thcm might 
be designated, — with retum of service, of course. 
Much delighted with his scheme, Balzac recruited aux- 
iliaries, whom he brought into relations with each other 
with as many précautions as though the matter con- 
cerned a political society or a branch of the Carbonari. 
When the nurober was complète he assembled the 
adepts and explaîned the object of the society. Need- 
less to say that ail declared their satisfaction without 
discussion, and the statu tes were voted with enthusiasm. 
No one possessed the gifb of stirring, super-exciting, 
intoxicating even the coolest heads and the sedatest 
minds like Balzac. He had an overflowing, tumultuous, 
seductive éloquence that carried you off your feet 
whether you would or no ; no objections were possible 
against him ; he would drown them in such a déluge of 
words that you had to be silent Besides, he had an 
answer for everything, and he would fling you a glance, 
80 flashing, so illuminated, so charged with electric fluid 
that be infused his desires into your mind. 

" The association, which counted among its members 
Granier de Cassagnac, Léon Gozlan, Louis Desnoyers, 
Jules Sandeau, Merle (known as the handsome Merle), 
myself, and some others whom ît îs useless to name, 
was called Le Cheval Rouge [the Red Horse]. Why 
the Bed Horse, you will ask me, any more than the 
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Golden Lion orthe Maltese Cross? The first meeting 
of the associâtes took place at a restaurant, on the quai 
de l'Entrepôt, at end of the pont de la Toumelle, the 
sign of which was a quadruped rubricâ pictus ; and 
this had gîven Balzac the idea of the name, which 
seemed sufficiently queer, unintelligible, and cabalistia 

*' When it was necessary to discuss some project 
Balzac, elected by acclamation grand master of the 
Order, sent a faithful messenger to each horse (the 
slang appellation the members went by among them- 
selves) with a letter, in which was drawn a small red 
horse, and the words ' Stable, such a day, such a 
place.' In society, though we ail kncw each other 
(most of us for half our lifetimes), we were to avoid 
speaking, or else meet coldlj-, to escape ail suspicion 
of connivance. Sometimes in a salon Balzac would 
prétend to meet me for the first time, and then, with 
wînks and grimaces such as actors use for their asides, 
he would seem to be saying : ' See how well I play my 
part/ 

" What was the object of the Cheval Rouge? Was 
it organized to change the government, establish a new 
religion, found a school of philosoph}', rule men, seduce 
women? Very much less than that. We were io get 
possession of newspapers, invade the théâtres, seat 
ourselves in the armchairs of the Academy, win a 
string of décorations, and wind up modestly as peers 
of France, ministers, and millionnaires. Ail that was 
easy — according to Balzac ; it was only necessary to 
hâve a perfect mutual understanding ; such common- 
place ambitions ought to prove to us the modération of 
our characters. 
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" I smile to myself as I hère betray, after so many 
years, the secret of this literary free-masonry, — which 
had DO resuit whatever. But, at the time, we took 
the thing serîously; we imagined we were the Treize 
themselves, and felt snrprised that we could not pass 
through barriers as they did ; but the world is so ill- 
contrivedl After four or five meetmgs the CfhevcU 
jRouge ceased to exist, most of the horses being unable 
to pay for their oats in the symbolic manger ; and the 
association, organized to obtain ail things, was dls- 
solved because the members often lacked fifteen francs, 
the cost of the reckoning. Each therefore plunged 
back alone into the battle of Hfe, fighting with his own 
weapons; and this explains why it was that Balzac 
never belonged to the Academy, and died a chevalier 
only of the Légion of honor. 

" The idea, nevertheless, was a good one. Others, 
who adopted it, put it in practice without the same 
roman tic pbantasmagoria, and succeeded. 

** I am writing my recollections of Balzac just as they 
come to me, without attempting to give connection to 
that which cannot be connected. Moreover, as Boilean 
bas told us, ' transitions are the great difficulty of 
poetry,' and, I may add, of essays, — but modem jour- 
nalists hâve not the conscience, nor the leisure, of the 
Pamassian legislator. 

'^ Madame de Girardin was one of the women who 
professed a gi'eat admiration for Balzac ; he was fùUy 
alive to it, and showed his gratitude by fréquent 
visits, — he so chary, and rightly too, of his time and 
his hours of labor. No woman ever possessed in a 
greater degree than Delphine, as we allowed ourselves 
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to call her familiarly among ourselves, the art of brîng- 
ing out the qualîties of her gaests. With her the}' were 
always at their best, and they left her salon a8tx>ni8hed 
at themselves. No pebble so unpolished but what ahe 
could Rtrike a spark from it, and on Balzac, as you maj 
well believe, tbere was no need to strike the flint long ; 
he sparkled instantly, and flamed up. Balzac was not 
precisely a conversationalist, quick in reply, flinging a 
keen or décisive word into the discussion, changing the 
Bubject imperceptibly as the talk flowed on, touching ail 
things with a lîght hand, and never cxceeding a quiet 
half-smile. On the contrary, he was full of animation, 
éloquence, and an irrésistible brio ; and, as cver}' one 
stopped talking to listen to him, conversation in his 
présence was apt to degenerate into soliloquy. The 
point of departure was soon forgotten, — he passed 
frora anecdote to pliilosophical reflection, from social 
observations to local descriptions ; and as he spoke his 
cheeks would color, his ej'es became strangely luminous, 
his voice took many inflections, and sometimes he would 
burst out laughing at the droll apparitions which lie saw 
before he spoke of them. At the least provocation his 
natural gayety broke forth, swelling his strong chest ; 
it sometimes disturbed the squeamish, but they wcre ail 
forced to share it, no mattcr what efforts they made to 
keep thcir gravity. Do not think, however, that Balzac 
ever sought to amuse the gallery ; he simply yielded to 
a sort of inward intoxication, — sketching with rapid 
strokes and with comic intensity and incomparable 
drollory the fantastic images that were dancing in the 
dark chambers of his brain. At the time when he was 
writing Un Début dafiê la vie he wanted proverbs for 
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his rapin Mîstîgris, and Madame de Gîrardin, on the 
otber band, was also in search of sajings for the famous 
lady with the seven little chairs in the 'Courrier de 
Paris.' My help was oecasionally called in ; and if a 
stranger had entered the room and seen Delphine, with 
her white fingers throst through the meshes of her 
golden hair, profoundly thinking, and Balzac sitting on 
the arm of a big chair (in which Emile de Girardin was 
usually asleep), his hands at the bottora of his trousers 
pockets, his waistcoat rubbed up over his stomach, one 
foot dangling with rhythmic motion, his face expressing 
by its contracted muscles some extraordinary struggle 
of the mind, and me, curled up among the cushions of 
the sofa like an hallucinated theriaki, — this stranger, I 
say, would never bave suspected what we were about ; he 
would bave thonght that Balzac was dreaming of an- 
other Lys^ Madame de Girardin of a rôle for Rachel, 
and I of some sonnet. Ah, the good evenings which 
can never come again ! Who would then bave believed 
that grand and superb woman, carved in antique mar- 
ble, that sturdy, robust, apparently long-lived man, 
wbo had within him the vigor of a wild boar and a bull, 
half Hercules, half faun, and was framed to see a hun- 
dred years, would soon be laid to sleep, one at Mont- 
martre, the other in Père-Lachaise, and I should alone 
remain to record thèse memories already so far away, 
and about to perish forever unless I write them down ? 

'< Balzac had the makings of a great actor in him. He 
possessed a full, sonorous, résonant voice, which he knew 
how to moderate and render sofl at will, and he read 
admirably, — a talent lacking to most actors. When 
he related anything he played it, with intonations, facial 
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expressions, and gesturcs which no oomedian erer ez« 
celled, as I think. On one occasion, at Les Jardies, he 
read us Mercadet^ — the original Mercadet^ fùUer and 
more complicated than the plaj afterwards arrangea 
for the Gymnase, with tact and ability, bj d'Enneiy. 
Balzac, wbo read like Tieck, without indicating either 
acts or scènes or names, assamed a spécial voice per- 
fectly recognizable for each personage. The organs 
with which he endowed the yarioos credltors were of 
spleen-dispelllng comedj ; they were of ail kinds, hoarse, 
honied, hurried, drawling, threatening, plaintive. This 
one yelped, that one mewed, others growled and grum- 
bled and howled, in tones possible and impossible. In 
the first place, Debt chantcd a solo, prcscntly sustained 
by a vast chorus of creditors ; they came from every- 
where, — from behind the stove, from under the bed, 
from the drawers of the bureau ; the flue of the chimney 
vomited them ; they squeezed through the key-hole ; 
some scaled the window like lovcrs ; others sprang, like 
a jack-in-the-box, from a trunk, — 't was a mob, an up- 
roar, an invasion, a tidal wave. In vain Mercadet 
tried to shake them off, others came to the assault, and 
far on the horizon dark swarms of creditors were sug- 
gested, like légions of ants making for their prey. I 
don't know whether the play were bettcr so, but no 
représentation of it ever had the same effect upon me. 

*' During this reading of Mercadet Balzac, who had 
sprained his ankle by slipping on his steep property, 
lay on a sofa in the salon of Les Jardies. Some sharp 
thing passing through the covering pricked his leg, and 
anno3'ed him. Picking it out, he said, * The chîntz is 
too thin, the hay cornes through.' François, the Caleb 
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of this Bayenswood, not liking any jest on the splen- 
dore of the manor, corrected bis master and said ' the 
horee-hair/ ' Then that upholsterer bas cheated me ! ' 
cried Balzac ; ^ I particularly told him to put hay. 
Damned thief ! ' 

^^ The splendore of Les Jardies, however, existed onl}* 
in dreams. Ail Balzac's friends remember bow tbey as- 
sisted in decorating the walls (lefb in the bare plaster 
or covered with gray paper) by writing tbereon, ' Rose- 
wood panels,' * Gobelin tapestries,' * Venetian mir- 
ror,' ' Picture by Raphaël.' Gérard de Nerval had 
already decorated an apartraent in the same way. As 
for Balzac, he really imagined it was ail gold and mar- 
ble and silk, — but, though he ncver furnished Les 
Jaixlies, and though he did sometimes make bis frîends 
laugh with his chimeras, he bas built himself an eternal 
dwelling, a monument more durable than bronze or 
marble, a vast city, peopled with his créations and 
gilded with his glory. 

" No one can prétend to write a complète biography 

of Balzac. Ail relations with him were broken into from 

tîme to tîme by gaps, absences, disappearances. Work 

rulcd his life ; and he had, with a very kind and tender 

heart, the selfîshness of a hard worker. Who would 

bave dreamed of being angry with him for négligence 

or apparent forgetfulness after seeing the results of his 

flights and seclusions? When, the work accomplishcd, 

he reappeared, you would bave thought he had parted 

from you the night before ; he took up the interrupted 

conversation as though six months had not elapsed. 

He travelled much in France to study the localities 

wbere he placed his provincial and his country scènes ; 

16 
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and he stayed with friends in Touraine or La Charente, 
where he found a peace his creditx>rs did not always 
let him hâve in Paris. Occasionallj, after some great 
work was finished, he allowed himself a longer excar- 
BÎon, to Germany, Northern Italy, or Switzerland ; but 
such journeys rapidly made, with anxicties aboat notes 
falling due, work to dcliver, and a limited yiaticum, 
often harasscd him more than they rested him. 

'^Contrary to the habit of many illustrions literary 
men who are fed by their own genius, Balzac read a 
great deal and very rapidly. He loved books, and 
had collected a fine library which he meant to be- 
queath to his native town, until the indifférence of his 
oompatriots towards him made him relinquish the idea. 
He absorbcd in short time the voluminous works of 
Swedenborg belonging to his mother, who was occu- 
pied in studying mysticism at one period. To this we 
owe Séraphita^ one of the most wonderful productions 
of modem literature. Never did Balzac approach — 
nevcr did he clasp idéal bcauty so closely as in this 
book. The asccnt of the mountain has indeed some- 
thing etbcreal, superuatural, luminous, which lifts 3*ou 
above this earth. The only colors he employs are the 
blue of the heavcns and tlie white of the snow, with 
pearly toncs for shadows. I know nothing more en- 
trancing than that opening. The panorama of Norway 
with " its serrated edges like a granité lace " scen 
from those heights, dazzles me and gives me vertigo. 
Louis Lambert shows the same influences ; but soon 
Balzac, who had taken wings from the mystics to soar 
into the infinité, returned to this earth on which we 
dwell ; though his strong lungs wcre able to breathe the 
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subtile air which is death to feebler beings. After thèse 
flights he retumed from that upper-world to oar lower 
life ; perhaps bis noble genius would too quickly bave 
passed from sigbt bad he continued to rise to the im- 
measurable immensities of the science of mind, and 
we ought to consider it a fortunate tbing that Louis 
Lambert and Siraphita were the only doors be opened 
into the world invisible. 

'^ As years went on bis hard life of noctumal work 
did, in spite of bis strong constitution, leave certain 
traces on Balzac*s face ; and I find in Albert Savarus a 
portrait of bim, drawn by his own hand, which describes 
bim as he was in 1842, with sligbt modifications, — 
fewer kilograms of weight, for instance, as became the 
man beloved by the Duchesse d'Argaiolo and Made* 
moiselle de Watteville. This story, one of the least 
known and least quoted of ail his books, contains many 
détails on his habits of life and work ; one might even 
find, if it were allowable to lift the veil, confidences of 
another nature. 

'^ Balzac, who bas painted women so marvellously, 
must bave known them well. In one of his letters to 
his sister, written when be was quite young and com- 
pletely unknown, he reveals the idéal of his life in two 
words, 'to be famous and to be loved.' The first, 
which ail other artists seek, was realized from point to 
point Did the second meet with its fulfilment? In 
the opinion of those wbo were most intimate with bim 
be practised the chastity he recommended to others. 
During our intimacy, which lasted from 1836 until bis 
death, only once did Balzac make allusion, in the ten- 
derest and most respectfUl terms, to an attachment of 
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his early yonth ; and even then he onlj told me fhe 
first name of the woman whose memoiy, after so many 
years, brought the moisture to his eyes. But, bad he 
told me more than he did, I would certainly not abnae 
his confidence ; the genius of a great writer bekmgs to 
the world, but his heart is his own. I pass lightly over 
this tender and délicate side of Balzac's life, ^ ail the 
more that I hâve nothing to say of it that does not do 
liim honor. His réserve and silence were those of an 
honorable man. If he was loved as he desired in his 
dreamSi the world has known nothing of it 

^^ Do not imagine after this that Balzac was austère or 
prudish in language ; the author of the Contes Drokh 
tiques was too imbued with Rabelais, too pantagruelist 
himsclf not to hâve his merrimcnt; he knew good 
stories, and could invent thcm ; his iudecorous Jol- 
lity, interlarded with Gallic plain-speaking, would hâve 
frightened the canting, and made them cr}' out, ' Shock- 
ing ! ' But those laughing, loquacious lips were silent 
as the grave where scrious feelings were concemed. 
Scarcely did he allow his nearest and dearest to guess 
at his love for a forcigner of distinction, — a love which 
I may speak of hère because it was crowned by mar- 
riage. It was this passion, dating back a long while, 
which explained his distant journeys, the object of 
which was a mystery to his friends until almost the 
last of his life. 

^' About the year 1844 it was that Balzac first began 
to show a taste for old fumiture, chests, pottery, and 
Chinese vases. The smallest bit of worm-eaten wood 
which he bought in the rue de Lappe always had some 
illustrions beginning ; and he made out circumstantial 
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généalogies for ail bis bibelots. He concealed them 
hère and there, on account, lie said, of bis creditors, 
in whose realitj I was beginning bj this time to lose 
faitb. I even amused myself bj spreading a report 
that Balzac had become a millionnaire, and that be 
boogbt old stockings of the ragman in wbich to keep 
bis ounces, doubloons, Genoese gold-pieces, and double- 
louis, after tbe manner of Père Grandet I told every- 
where of bis tbree vats, like tbose of Aboulcasem, ûlled to 
the brim with carbuncles and dinars and omans. * Théo 
will get my throat eut with bis nonsense I ' said Balzac» 
provoked and deligbted. 

*' What gave some color to my joke was the new rési- 
dence wbich Balzac had lately bougbt in the rue For- 
tunée, quartier Beaujon, then less populated than it is 
now. Hère be occupied a mysterious little bouse whicb 
sbeltered tbe new fàncies of my sumptuous financier. 
Wben you made your way into this retreat, whicb was 
not at ail easy, for the master of the house denied him- 
self to visitors, you bebeld a vast number of luxurious 
and comfortable détails much in contradiction to the 
poverty be affected. He admitted me one day, and 
showed me first a dining-room, panelled in old oak, 
with table, mantelpiece, bufifets, sbelves, and chairs in 
carved wood, fit to ronse tbe envy of Berruguete, 
Comejo Duque, or Verbruggen ; then a salon in gold 
damasky with doors, comices, plinths and window-cas- 
ings in ebony ; a library, with ranges of sbelves inlaid 
with tortoise-sbell and copper in the style of Boulle ; a 
bath-room donc in black and yellow marble, and finished 
in stucco ; a dome-roofed boudoir full of old pictures 
restored by Edmond Hédouin; and a gallery lightcd 
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from above, which I recognized later fn Cousin Pons. 
AU sorts of curiosities were on the étagères ; Dresden 
and Sèvres porcelains, and spécimens of pale-green 
crackle. On the staircase, which was covered bj a car» 
pet, were tall Chinese vases and a magnificent lantem 
suspended by a red-silk cord. 

^^ ' Ton certainly hâve emptied one of Aboulcasem*8 
vats I ' I said, laughing. ^ You see I was right in call- 
ing you a millionnaire.' 

'* ' I am as poor as ever,' be replied, with a deprecat- 
ing air ; ' nothing of ail this is mine. I bave fomished 
the house for a friend whom I am expecting. I am 
onl}' the porter of the hôtel/ 

^^ I quote bis actual words. He made the same an- 

swer to other persons, who were as much puzzled as I 

was by it. The mystery was soon aller explained by 

bis marriage with a lady whom he had long loved. 
• ••••• 

" Postcrity bas begun for Balzac ; ever}' day bis famé 
grows grcatcr. When he mingled with bis contempo- 
raries he was ill-appreciated ; he was seen only by frag- 
ments and under aspects that were often unfavorable. 
Now, the édifice that he built riscs higher and highcr as 
we recède from it — likc the cathedral of some town, 
hidden at its base by clustering bouses, but seen on the 
horizon in ail its vastncss above the diminishcd roofs. 
The building is not completed ; but such as it is, it 
awes us by its immensit}', and future générations will 
ask who was the giant who raised those mighty blocks 
and constructed that Babel in which a whole society is 
humming." 
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CHAPTER Vin. 
BIS sisteb's nabratiyb concluded. 

I AH obliged, though unwillingly, to speak of a law- 
8uit whîch mj brother was compelled to institute in 
1836 against the '^ Revue de Paris," in relation to 2^ 
Xys dans la VaUée, Not that I wish to revive en- 
mities, God forbid I but this suit affected bis life too 
seriouslj to allow me to pass it over in silence; it 
redueed him, for a time, to the distress and anxiety of 
his first literarj years just as he was about to triumph 
over them, by depriving him of the support of reviews 
and newspapers, and by exciting much malevolence 
against him. 

The facts were thèse : While Le Zys dans la VaUée 
was in course of publication in the " Revue de Paris," 
friends in St. Petersburg informed my brother that the 
work was being published in fuU in that city, though 
less than half had been issued in Paris. Supposing 
that this was donc without the knowledge of the editor, 
Honoré hastened to inform him of the injuiy to their 
mutual interests. He then discovered that the editor 
himself, believing no doubt that he acted within his 
rights, was directing the publication in Russia. My 
brother objected ; the editor became angry, and would 
not listen to any amicable arrangement Honoré then 
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told hîm that he should take the case to the courts 
and ask for a légal décision on the rîgbts of authors. 
He would not allow sach a wrong to pass, for it might 
be made a précèdent in future 3'ears as much to the 
injury of bis brother-writers as to bis own. 

To bring sucb a suit as tbis was daring a great deal ; 
for wbetber won or lost it was certain to bave fatal con- 
séquences to Honoré independentlj of the question of 
monej, wbich was so important to him ; for no one 
could doubt that tbe ^^ Revue" would close its columns 
to bim and become bis enemy. Sucb considérations, 
however, could not stop bim, and be brought the suit 
Wbat was bis amazement wben bis antagonist appeared 
in court armed witb certificates of good repute and 
literary honor^ signed by nearly ail bis brotber writers, 
whose intcrests as well as bis own be was endcavoring 
to défend at bis personal risk and pcril. Honoré was 
decply burt at wbat he tbought disloyalty. For a long 
time be divided bis fellow-autbors into two camps: 
tbose wbo bad signed and those who refrained from 
signing. And wben bis anger was over tbe want of 
logical common-sensc in tbe former still provoked bim. 

His rigbts wcre évident, however ; he won tbe case, 
and witb it a great many enemies. 

Tbis lawsuit, together witb tbe book entitled lUu" 
stons perdues^ in wbich he bas drawn a picture of tbe 
feuillctonists, exasperatcd the press against bim ; and, 
so bitter are literary batreds, even bis dcath bas not 
disarmed tbcm ail. He troubled himself very little 
about sucb attacks, and be often brought us the papers 
or pcriodicals in wbich the worst appeared, and read us 
the articles. 
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^^Jast see what a state of mind those fellows are 
în," he wonld say. ** Fire away, my dear enemies, the 
armor is proof: it saves advertising; yoor praises 
would leave the public indiffèrent, bat your insults will 
wake them np. Don't they howll If I were ricli, 
people might say I paid them. However, we must n't 
say a word; if they get the idea they are doing me 
good they are capable of holding their tongues." 

We thoaght otherwise, and the attacks troubled us. 

** How silly you are to take tliem to heart," he would 
eay. '*Can critics make my work good or bad? let 
time, tha great umpire, show; if thèse fellows are 
wrong the public will see it some day or other, and 
injustice then becomes a benefit to those it has in- 
Jured. Besides, thèse guérillas of art hit true some- 
times ; and by correcting the faults they point ont my 
work is improved, — in fact, I really owe them some 
gratitude." 

Therefore he would make neither remonstrance nor 
explanations. Once only he broke the rule of silence 
he had laid down for himself by writing the Mono- 
graphie de la presse. This work, sparkling with wit 
in every line, was wrung from him by his friends ; they 
accused him of weakness, almost of cowardice ; he 
showed his claws to oblige them ; but he afberwards re- 
gretted the work, which wronged, he thought, his char- 
acter if not his talent 

The fatal conséquences of this struggle with the 
"Revue de Paris" are told in the following letter, 
written from the rue des Batailles, at Chaillot, where 
he lired after leaving the rue Cassini; and before he 
inhabited Les Jardies: — 
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^^ Tour husband and Sophie came jesterdaj, and ate 
a horrible dinner in my bachelor's den at Chaillot ; it 
was the more nnseemly because the kind brother had 
been running about ail day on my aocount. 

^^ I hâve just eoncluded a good arrangement with the 
^ Estafette/ The other joumals will come back to me 
Bome day ; they need me. Besides, hâve they taken 
my brain-fields from me, or my literary vineyards, or 
the woods of intellect? are there not other publishers 
to fall back on? Some publishers, not understandîng 
their real interests (tbat is incredible to you, isn't it?), 
prefer books which hâve not appeared in a periodical. 
This is not the time to cnlighten them ; though it is 
quite clear that a previous publication saves them the 
cost of advcrtising, and that the more a book is kuown 
the better it will sell. 

" Don't fret therefore ; there is no danger as yet in 
the domicile ; I am tired, it is true, even 111, but I hâve 
just accepted Monsieur de Margonne*s invitation to 
spend two months at Sache, wherc I shall rest and take 
care of myself. I shall attempt somcthing dramatic, 
while I finish Père Ooriot and correct La Recherche 
de r Absolu. I shall begin with Marie Touchet ; it will 
make a strong pièce in which I can bring strong char- 
acters on the stage. 

"I will not sit up so late; don't worry too much 
about that. Let us be just ; if troubles hâve given me 
a liver-complaint I hâve come honestly by it. But hait 
there, Mistress Death ; if 3*ou do come, let it be to shift 
my burden, for I bave not yet accomplished my task î 
Don't therefore worry yourself too much, Laure ; the 
sky will come blue again. 
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^* The Médecin de Campagne is being reprînted ; it 
was out of print ; that 's nîce, is n't ît? 

^^The widow Bechet^ bas been sublime; sbe bas 
taken apon herself four thousand francs for proof cor- 
rections, wbich really belonged to me ; tbat 's nice, too, 
is n't it? 

^' Rely upon it, if God grants me life, I shall bave a 
noble place in the future, and we sball ail be bappy. 
Let us be merrj, my good sister ; the bouse of Balzac 
sball triumph ! Shout it aloud witb me, very loud, that 
Dame Fortune may bear us, and for God's sake don't 
firet" 

The letter which foUows shows him in one of those 
moments of discouragement wbich no artists, bowever 
vigorous in mind they may be, can entirely escape. 

^' I am so sad to-day that there must be some sym- 
pathetic cause for such sadness. Can it be that some 
one I love is sufTering? Is my mother ill? Where is 
my good Surville? is he well, body and soûl? Hâve 
you news of Henry, and is it good? You and your 
little ones, can it be that any of you are ill? Write me 
at once and ease my mind. 

"My dramatîc attempts are doing badly. I shall 
give them up for the présent Historical drama re- 
quires great scenic effects, which I know nothing about, 
and which, perhaps, I could only flnd out in a théâtre 
with intelligent actors. As for comedy, Molière, whom 
I wish to follow, is a disheartening master ; it takes 
days upon days to attain to anything good of that 
kind, and time is always lacking to me. There are, 

^ His new publisber. 
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besides^ snch innamerable difllcalties to conqaer before 
I oan handle even one scène ; and I bave not tbe time 
to gîve to tentatives. A masterpiece alone, together 
with my name, would open the doors of a théâtre to me, 
and I bave not attained to masterpieces. Not being will- 
ing to risk mj réputation, I should bave to find an inter- 
mediary — more time lost, and the worst of it ail is I 
bave not any time to lose. I regret giving up tbe stage ; 
dramatio work is more productive than books, and 
would sooner bring me out of my trials. But bard8hii)8 
and I took eacb otber's measure long ago ; I bave oon* 
quered them in the past and I will conquer them again. 
If I suecumb, it is because Heaven wills it, nnd not I. 

'' The painfùl impression my distresses make upon 
you ougbt to prevent me from telling yoxx of tbem ; but 
bow oan I help relievîng my ovcr-full beart by pou ring 
it out to yours? Yet it is wrong to do so. It takes a 
more robust organization than you women bave to bear 
tbe tortures of a writer's life. 

" I work barder than I ougbt to, but bow oan I help 
it? When at work I forget my troubles, and it is that 
whicb saves me ; but you, j'ou forget notbing. There 
are persons who are offended b}' this facult}-, and they 
add to m}^ snfferings by not comprebending me. 

" I ougbt to insure my life, to Icave, in case of deatb, 
a little fortune to my mother. Ail debts paid can I meet 
the costs? I must see about this on my retum. 

"The time during whicb the inspiration of coflTee 
lasts is lessening. It now excites my brain for only 
fifteen days consecutively, — fatal cxcitcment, too, for 
it gîves me horrible pains in the stomach. That is the 
same time that Rosslni assigns to its stimulus. 
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^ Laare, if I wear ont every ODe abont me I shall not 
be surprised. An author's life is never otherwise ; bat 
to-day I bave tbe consciousneBS of wbat I am and wbat 
I shall be. Wbat strengtb it needs to keep one's head 
Sound when tbe beart suffers tbus. To work nigbt and 
day, and see myself constantly attacked wben I need 
tbe tranquillity of a cloister to do my work I Wben 
sball I bave tbat peace? Sball I ever bave it for a 
single day ? only in tbe grave, perbaps. Tbey will do 
me justice tbere ; I like to tbink so. My best inspira- 
tions bave ever corne to me in moments of extrême an- 
guisb ; tbey will sbine upon me still — 

'^ I stop ; I am too sad ; beavcn sbould bave given a 
bappier brotber to so affectionate a sister. 

My brotber was tben overwbelmed by a great beart- 
sorrow.^ I cannot publisb any parts of bis correspond- 
ence except tbat wbicb relates to bimself and bis books, 
or shows him under tbe aspect of son and brotber. 
Thèse restrictions deprive tbe public of many interest- 
ing pages, espccially tbose wbicb be wrote me after the 
death of a person very dear to him. I bave never read 
anything so éloquent as the expression of tbat grief. 

A friend allows me to print tbe foUowing letters, by 
wbicb the reader can judge of my brotber in bis friend- 
ships : — 

" Mt dear Dablin,* — Hère îs tbe corrected manu- 
script and the proof-sheets of tbe Chouans. As soon 

1 The death of Madame de Bemy. 

s Monsieur Théodore Dablin was a rich ironmonger of the me 
Saint-Martin, who had the tastes of an artist and a gênerons 
heart. Ile was one of Balzac's most faithful friends, and often 
helped him in his early days with advice and also with means. 
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as I put my name to any of my compositions I des- 
tined this one for you. Bat the chances which raie the 
fate of books decreed that the Chouans shoald not be 
reprinted since 1834 antil now, thoagh many persons 
hâve thoaght the book better than its repatation. If I 
were of those who make their mark apon their epoch 
this dedication might be of value in fhtare years ; bat 
neither yoa nor I know the solution of that enigma. 
Therefore consider it only as a proof of the friendship 
which remains in my heart, though you hâve not culti- 
vated it for many years. Ever yours." 

The dedication of the Chouans reads thus : ^^ To the 
first fHend, the first work." 

«« Mt deab Dablin, — My sister tells me that an ex- 
pression which escaped me has hurt your fcelings. It 
would be knowing me very little to think me a half- 
friend. It is nearly eighteen years since that Easter 
day when, passing through the place Vendôme between 
you and Monsieur P. le H., close to the column, I (be- 
ing then very young) felt and said what I could be 
some day. You said that honors and prospcrity 
changed mcn*s hearts. I answered that nothing could 
change mine in its affections. That is true ; I hâve 
been false to none ; to-day ail those who hâve been my 
true friends are on a footing of a perfect equality. If 
you saw more of me you would know this. I hâve re- 
mained very much of a child in spite of the réputation 
I hâve won; only I hâve the selfishness of a hard 
worker. Sixteen hours a day given to the construction 
of a great work, which will one day be gigantic, leaves 
me little time to dispose of. This deprivation of the 
pleasures of the heart is the heaviest tax I pay to the 
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future. As for the pleasures of the world and of life, 
art bas killed thcm ail withoat one regret from me. 

^'I think that intellect and feeling make ail men 
equal. Therefore, m}^ friend, never again pat into the 
singular what I say of the masses. I hâve been foar 
times to jour hoase to see you and yon are oflT I don't 
know where. If I am anable to soothe your wouuded 
heart in person, this letter will tell you how great my 
astonîshment was when my sister told me I had hurt 
you. 

^^ Adieu; a long letter like this is a luxury to me. 
Heartfelt regards, and ever yours." 

My brother, going four times to find Monsieur Dablin, 
who lived at a great distance, to assure him that a 
rough remark which escaped him in a discussion was 
said without the slightest personal meaning, was cer- 
tain ly not a lukewarm friend. 

The letter which follows was addressed to my friend 
Mme. Carraud, in answer to one from her on the Physi" 
ologie du Mariage^ which incurred her displeasure. 

" The feeling of repulsion which you had on reading 
the first pages of the book I sent you, is too honorable 
and too délicate for any mind, even that of the author, 
to be offended by it. It proves that you do not belong 
to a world of duplicity and treacherj', that you know 
nothing of a social existence which blasts ail things, 
and that you are worthy of a solitude where man is 
ever great and noble and pure. It is perhaps unfortu- 
natc for the author that you did not overcomc that first 
feeling which naturally seizes an innocent heart at the 
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heariDg of a crime, the pictoring of evil in the langaage 
of Javenaly Rabelais, Fersios, or any other satirist of 
the same kind. Had yoa done so I think you would 
hâve been reconciled to the book after reading certain 
Btrong lessons, certain vigoroas pleas in behalf of wo- 
marCè virtae. 

'* But I cannot blâme yoa for a répugnance which 
does you honor. How could I be hurt with yoa for be- 
longing to your sex? I therefore humbly ask your 
pardon for the involuntary offence, against which, if 
yoa remember, I had wamed yoa ; and I beg you to 
believe that the severe judgment you pronounce upon 
the book cannot alter the sincerity of the friendship 
yoa suffer me to feel for you. . . . 

*'Forgive me, dear, my jokes about the money 
eamed by writing. The}" hâve shocked you ; but thcy 
were really as boyish as a great deal that I do and say. 
Do j'ou think money really compensâtes for mj- work 
and health? No, noi If my imagination runs awa}- 
with me sometimes, I soon corne back to the noble and 
the true ; do believe that. 

" I am now writing for the ' Journal de l'Europe Lit- 
téraire/ where I hâve a note of five thousand francs to 
meet At the lime that journal came near failing liter- 
ary men pledgcd themselves to help it. It is the last 
time I will involve myself in that way. I ought not, in 
order to do good to some, to do wrong to others." 

My brother was serions in ail his thoughts, and it 
must not be supposed (as many hâve imagincd) that 
the learning and the science on which he touches from 
time to time in his books were lightly studicd and then 
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forgotten. Wiiat he knew he did not know superfi- 
cially ; wliere he was ignorant he naively admitted his 
ignorance ; and when he had to treat of certain subjects 
whîch he had not studied, he consulted those who spe- 
cially understood them, and was careful to acknowledge 
openly the service they had rendered to him. ïhere 
was pride, perhaps, in such acknowledgments. He was 
capable of thinking that nothlng but lack of time kept 
him from knowing everything. 

His constant désire for money, whicb bas been so 
often blamed, will be, I think, understood and justifîcd 
by the circumstauces I hâve rclated. He wanted money 
in the first place to pay his debts to ail. He who craves 
it ft'om such a motive deserves, surely, the respect of 
others. My brother, entering life through misfortunes, 
struggled bravely agaiust the storm like the Portuguese 
poet, lifting high above the waves that threatened to 
engulf him the Work he expected should give him famé. 
Such circumstauces still further magnify that work. 
It is therefore with a feeliug of pride that I bave hère 
narratcd his misfortunes. 

I find a letter of this period which refers to his work. 
It is datcd from La Boulonnière, a little estate near 
Nemours, where he afterwards placed the scène of his 
Ursule Mirouët, 

*' La Fleur des pois [subsequently called Le Contrat 

de mariage] is finished. I bave succeeded, I think, in 

what I wished to do. The single scène of the sigqing 

of the marriage contract shows the future of the couple. 

You will find in it a touch which I think intenselv comic ; 

the struggle between the young and the old notariat I 

16 
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hâve managed to attract attention to a discassion of that 
act. This book is one of the chief scènes in the séries 
of private life ; later, I shall write the Inventaire après 
décès, in which the horrible mingles with the comic. 
Appraisers oaght to know a good deal about human 
turpitade; I shall make them talk. . . . 

"AU you Write about my purchase of the bit of 
ground at Ville-d'Avray does not affect it. You don't 
seem to understand that that pièce of real estate is an 
investment which represents what I owe to my mothcr ; 
I hâve not the time to discuss it now ; but I will con- 
vince you when we meet." 

The attacks against my brother increased rather than 
lessened ; the critics, unable to repeat the same thlngs 
forever, cbanged their batteries and accused him of im- 
moralit}-. It was the bcst means in their power of doing 
him harm, and of alienating the public, who began to be 
alarmed and to manifest ill-will against the author of the 
Comédie Humaine, His works were forbidden in Spain 
and in Ital}-, more especially in Rome. Immorality, 
which is easy to judge of in actions, is difBcult to de- 
fine in works of art. Are not pictures of vice as instruc- 
tive on the stage or in books as pictures of virtue? 
What writer, unless it be Florian or Bcrquin, bas cscaped 
the charge of immorality from contemporar}' critics ? It 
is the resource of such critics when they hâve nothing 
to say on the literarj- value of works. Molière was their 
target for his Tartufe, Richardson for his Lovelace, 
that brilliant and vicions man. What did they not say 
about the house to which Lovelace takes Clarissa? 
What outcries followed the Manon Lescaut of Provost I 
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Thèse accasatious were very injurious to my brother ; 
they grieved him deeply, and sometimes they disheart- 
ened him. 

'^ Those men persist in ignoring the ensemble of my 
work in order that they may pick the détails to pièces," 
be said. " My blushing critics veil their faces before 
certain personages in the Comédie Humaine^ who are, 
nnfortanately, as true as the others and set in strong 
relief in my vast picture the morals of the présent day. 
There are vices in our time as there were in former times. 
Do they wish, in behalf of innocence, that I should vow 
to purity ail the two or three thousand personages who 
figure in the Comédie Humaine? I should like to see 
them in action ! I did n't invent the Mameffes, maie 
and female, the Hulots, the Philippe Bridcaus whom 
everybody elbows in our worn-out civilization. I write 
for men, and not for young girls. But I defy them to 
cite a single page in whieh religion or the family is at- 
tacked. Such injustice revolts the soûl and saddens the 
heart ! What tortures success is made of I " he added, 
dropping his head in his hands. '^ But afber ail, why 
complain ? " 

Is it not, in truth, a condition of superiority that sucb 
minds shall be tortured? Is not their crown too often 
of thorns, which the vulgar acclaim ironicall}', denying 
their kingship until the day when death gives them im- 
mortality ? My brother has said somewhere in his works 
that ^^ Death is the consécration of genius.'^ 

It is right, however, to say that if Balzac was often 
wounded by those who wilfull}' misrepresented his ideas 
and his character, and also by those who really did not 
comprehend him, he sometimes met with triumphs which 
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ayenged him for ÎDjustice. One only of thèse triumphs 
can I relate hère. 

One evening, in Vienna, he was entering a concert- 
room when the whole audience rose to sainte the anthor 
of the Comédie Humaine. As he passed throngh the 
crowd on his way ont, a young man seized hîs hand 
and put it to his lips, saying : ^^ I kiss the hand that 
wrote Sirc^hita 1 '* 

^^ There was such enthnsiasm and conviction in that 
3'oung face," Honoré said to me, ** that the sincerîty of 
this homage went to my heart; they may deny my 
talent if they choose, but the memory of that student 
will always comfort me.'' 

The man is donbtless still liying ; should thèse words 
meet his eye he will pcrhaps be glad to know that he 
gave a joy to the great writer, a joy which he gar- 
nered in his mcmorv. 

The Ictters which I hâve given will enable the public to 
judge of the ardor of his mind and the warmth of a heart 
that no disappointments ever chilled. To read his cor- 
respondence makes ooe giddy ; how labors, hopes, and 
projects succeed each other! what activity of mind! 
what courage, rebom incessantly I what riches of or- 
ganization ! If sorrows of the heart (which were not 
lacking to him) or weariness of mind and body caused 
some discouragements now and then, how he conquered 
them, recovering immediately his robust energy, and that 
strength for work which never failed him I 

The Balzac of society was no longer the man who 
had poured out his troubles to his family in his talk 
and letters. In the world he was amiable, brilliant» 
and knew so well how to conceal his cares that he 
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passed for the equal of tbe prospérons; conscîons of 
bis owD intellect he willingly took precedence of others. 
His poverty he proudly eoncealed, becaase be did not 
wisb for pity ; bad he felt himself frecr in action, more 
independent of other men, be would proudly bave 
avowed It. It was througb misfortune that Balzac 
came to bave his knowledge of social life. Guided by 
tbe genius of observation be roamed tbe valleys and 
tbe heights of tbe social state ; studied, like Lavater, 
on tbe faces about him the stigmata wbicb express to 
tlie eye ail passions and ail vices ; collected bis types 
in the human bazaar like an antiquary ; chose his curi- 
osities, evoked his types in places where they were use- 
ful to him ; placing them on the first or tbe second 
plane according to their value ; distributing ligbt and 
shade with tbe magie of a great artist who knows tbe 
power of contrasts, — in short, he imprinted on each of 
his créations the names, features, ideas, language, and 
character that belong to them, and wbicb give them 
such individuality that amid that teeming crowd not 
one is confounded with another. 

He bad a singular theory about names; declaring 
that invented names did not give life to imaginary 
beings, whereas those that were actually borne endowed 
them with vitality. He found those that he took for 
the personages in the Comédie Humaine wherever be 
walked, and be would come home radiant wben he bad 
made some good capture of this klnd. 

" ' Matifat I ' ' Cardot ! ' what delightful names ! " be 
said to me. ^' I found ' Matifat ' rue de la Perle, in the 
Maraia. I see my Matifat ! be '11 bave the wan face of 
a cat, and a Utile corpulence ; because a Matifat oan't 
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bave anything stapendous, 3*oa know. Ând Cardot? 
that 'b another matter — he is a litUe bit of a man, dxy 
as a pebble, lively and jovial." 

I can quite comprehend his joy in finding tbe name of 
Marcas ; but I suspect liim of inventing the ^^ Z.** 

Knowing tbe fidelity of certain of bis portraits drawn 
fjrom nature, — for if be took tbeir names trom the liv- 
ing he aiso took their characters, — we were sometimes 
fHghtened by the likenesses, and dreaded the fresb 
enmities we feared be would excite. 

^^ How silly yon are ! " he would say, laughing and 
sbrugging those strong shoulders which did truly bear 
aworld. '^Do people know themselves? Are there 
any mirrors that reflect the moral being? If a Van 
Dyke like myself painted me I should probably bow to 
myself as if to a stranger." 

Sometimes he audaciouslj* read his t}'pes to those 
wbo had posed for them. His audience would highly 
approve, and while we were looking on, fuU of anxicty, 
and thinklng that they could not fail to recognize their 
portrait, they would say : " How true those characters 

are ; you must hâve known Monsieur , or Monsieur 

Such-a-one ; that 's the very image of them, an actual 
portrait ! " 

Side by side with those wbo were unable to recognize 
themselves were others absolutelj* convinced that cer- 
tain characters in the Comédie Humaine were theirs. 
How many women bave believed that they inspired his 
Henriette I My brother never drew any of thèse dear 
deceived ones from the pleasant error which made them 
so ardent in his defence. Let this silence be foi*given 
bim, for he had need of such dévotion. 
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No anthor ever made his plans and combinatîons bo 
far beforehand, or ever bore them longer in his brain 
before writing them. He has carried to the grave 
more than one book fuUy formed, which he reserved for 
the days of the maturity of his talent, startled himsclf 
at the vast horizons it opened before him. 

'' I hâve not yet reaehed the point of perfection 
necessary to touch those great subjects," he sald. 

The Essai sur les forces humaines^ the Pathologie 
de la vie sociale, the Histoire des Corps Enseignants, 
and the Monographie de la Vertu, were the titles of 
some of thèse books, the pages of which, alas ! remain 
forever blank. 

Those who know literary art, and who study the 
Works of Balzac, no longer accuse him, as they once 
did, of following mère chance or some aimless purpose. 
He did occasionally, in obédience to certain necessities 
of exécution, change a few détails, but never the plan 
of a book, always laid down long in advance. No 
writer ever chained down so rigidly to the rules of work 
that prodigious fertility and facility with which nature 
had endowed him. 

" One should distnist those gifbs," he said ; '* they 
sometimes lead to stérile superabundance. Boileau 
was right ; we must continually prune the style, which 
alone gives permanence to a work." 

The love he had for perfection, and his deep respect 
for his own talent, and for the public, led him to work 
too much over his style. Excepting a few books writ- 
ten under so happy an inspiration that he scarcely 
retouched them (such as La Messe de V Athée, La Oren- 
adiire, Le Message, La Femme Abandonnée), it was 
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only aller correcting successively eleven or twelve 
proolb of the saroe sheet that he gave the *' order to 
print," impatiently awaited bj the poor compositors, so 
wearied by his corrections that they could each do only 
one page at a time of his writings. While he was thns 
i*eqairing so many proofs of one sheet, and reducing by 
a great deal his own profits (for publîshers wonld no 
longer bear the cost of his corrections) he was accused 
by his tradacers of a mercantile spirit in the printing of 
bis books. The compositors who printed them must 
bave laughed if they heard this. When injustice be- 
comes grotesque there is nothing else to do ; and at- 
tacks of this kind did not trouble my brother. What 
anno3'ed him far more was to hcar those who dld not 
understand his work prétend to praise it. 

His least labored books — those which won for him 
earl}' in his career the title of the '' most prolifîc of 
our novelists " — were those which gave him his réputa- 
tion. Sheltered by that humble title, which did not 
imply any grcat superiority and excited no jealousy, he 
was able to print his more serions works, for wliich, 
without this réputation, he might not hâve succeeded in 
gctting a publisher. He did not like mcn to judge him 
onlj' by those novels and taies the horizons of which 
were limited. To many persons, speeially those of 
académie tastes, Balzac was only " the father of Eugénie 
Grandet." That was as far as such persons went with 
him, and beyond that they allowed him neither capacity 
nor famé. I do not feel to that book as my brother 
dld ; and I do not approve of diminishing the merits of 
such a literary gem, which bas been justly compared 
to a painting of Mieris, or Gérard Dow ; but I do think 
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that many of his books sarpass it iu mental depth, 
if they cannot surpass it in truth and in finish of 
exécution. 

The title " most prolific of oor novelists," which was 
nseful to him in the beginning, was injurions in some 
respects, and especiallj in this, that Balzac i*emained 
nnknown to men of serions minds, who thought this 
prolific writer unworthy to occupy even their leisure 
hours; while, on the other hand, more frivolous per- 
sons, who fed upon novels exclusively, skipped as wear- 
isome or digressive, the serions parts of his books, for 
which the fietitious parts were ofben only the setting ; 
consequentlj', many of those who read the Comédie 
Hwnaine knew no more about it than those who never 
read it at ail. 

Thus it was that Balzac did not at first obtain the 
place to which he has a right on the book-shelves of 
thinkcrs, beside Rabelais and Shakspeare and Molière, 
through his glorious relationship to those great spirits. 

Friends and relatives who followed Balzac from the 
cradle to the grave can say confidently that this man, 
so clear-sighted, so lucid in thought, was confiding and 
simple as a child in his amusements, sweet-tempered 
and gentlc even in his darkest days of discouragement, 
and so amiable in his home that life was good beside 
him. The man who wrote the Curé de Village, JLee 
Parents pauvres, and Lee Paysans was like a school- 
bo}' in the holidays when he took his récréation. He 
sowed his moming glories along the garden wall at 
Passy, watched for their blooming in the morning, ad- 
mired their colors ; went into raptures over the jew- 
elled armor of some insect ; rushed through the Bois 
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de Boulogne to Suresnes (where we were then living) 
to play a game of boston with Lis famîly, among whom 
he was more of a child than his nièces; laaghed at 
pans, envied the lueky being who had the *^ gift " of 
making them, tried to do so himself, and failed, saying 
regretfully, *^ No, that does n't make a pun." He used 
to cite with satisfaction the only two he had ever made, 
*^ and not mnch of a success either/' he avowed in ail 
humility, ^^ for I didn't know I was making them" (we 
even suspected him of embellishing them afterwards). 
Proverbes retournés^ which at one time were much the 
fashion in the studios, occupied him much; he was 
luckjer with them than with the puns; he composed 
several for his favorite Mistigris {Début dans la Vie) 
and for Madame Crémière in Ursule Mirouët, " A 
wife should be the working caterpillar of the house- 
hold *' gave him as much deligbt as his finest thoughts. 
'* None of you people would hâve thought of that! " 
he said to us. 

He composed mottoes for our lotteries, undcr which 
we hid the lots, and would rush in quite joyful when he 
thought lie had some good ones. 

^'An author is good for something," he said quite 
seriously. 

The music-master, Schmucke, and the banker, 
Nucingen, whom he made to speak German-French, 
amuscd him not less than his dear rapin Mistigris and 
Madame Crémière. He laughed the tears into his ej^es 
when he read to us what he made them say in thcir 
terrible jargon. 

Much has been said, and not without reason, of his 
excessive self-satisfaction; but it was so frank, and 
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withal so well justified, that those who knew him pre- 
ferred it *to that false humility which often covers far 
more pride. How could we help forgiving self-satisfac- 
tion in the man who had put bis name to the Médecin 
de Campagne^ the Recherche de V Absolu ^ the Curé du 
village^ and so many other great works, when the con- 
viction of his talent could alone give him the patience 
and strength necessary for the création of such works? 
It wonld hâve been better, no doubt, had he repressed 
this naïve enthusiasm for himself ; but it would hâve 
been asking the impossible of a man of his frankness 
and vivacit}' of feeling. Moreover, we can see in his 
lettcrs how swifbly doubts followed his greatest satis- 
factions ; and they were just as sincère as his self-con- 
coit. At such times he would ask anxiously if we 
thought his works (which were shortening his days) 
would make him live longer than other men in the 
minds of his fellows. 

But it must not be supposed that his self-love was 
deaf and could not hear the truth. We might say 
to him plainly, " Such a thing is bad, in our opinion.'* 
Ile would begin by exclaiming, arguing, abusiug us 
pcrhaps, and declaring that the particular part thought 
bad was precisely the best in the book. But if, in spite 
of his anger, we held firm and maintaincd our own 
opinion, this firmness made him refiect ; he had not lost 
a single one of our remarks and observations ; he 
weighed them and he judged them in the solitude of 
his toilsome nights, and he would come back in the 
morning to press the hands of the friends who cared for 
him enough to tell him the truth. 

*' You were right," or, *' You were wrong," he would 
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8sy with the same good faith, having as mach gratitude 
in the one case as in the other. And it was such fHends 
whom he really preferred, in spite of his self-conoeit. 
He was the flrst to laugh at that conceit and to let 
others langh, and he was moreover yery dever in dis- 
coyering the value of praise and was never duped by 
unmeaning flattery. He was simple and confiding, bat 
he could not be a fool. 

He admired talent whereyer he met it, — eqnallj in his 
friends as in his enemies, and would défend both against 
ail yulgar attaoks whieh calumniated intellect How 
many times he protected, withont letting It be known, 
poor nnknown anthors whose first works chance had 
thrown in his way ; he wonld go himself to the editors 
of reviews and journals to say, " That man has a fu- 
ture." And his opinion carried wcight 

An incisive or picturesquc phrase sufficed him to 
présent a situation, or the future of a man; and it 
would be impossible to tell a storj better than he, or to 
talk or rcad better. In fact, it would not do to let him 
rcad bis books to you if you wished to judge of the 
weak spots ; he could hâve made an audience admire 
the verses of Trissotin. 

The egotism for which he has been blamed grew out 
of his misérable situation and his hard labor. Freod 
from such pressure he was capable of being helpful to 
others and devoted ; witncss the fHendships which he 
retaincd to the end of his life ; and certain young liter- 
arj' aspirants could testify that he gaye them, more than 
once, advice and time, his only property. But he wbo 
sacrifices his life to live in the future has the right to 
withdraw from the demands of society, from ail those 
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little daties which are the life of men of leisurc ; and 
because my brother did so withdraw, he does not de- 
serve to be accused of indifférence. The letters which 
I hâve cited are a reply to this reproach of selfishness, 
and will enabie the reader to judge of his heart. But 
more than this, he possessed the art of making himself 
so beloved that in his présence ail grievances which, 
rightly or wrongly, persons had against hiin were forgot- 
ten, and nothing remained but the affection they felt for 
him. The servants who waited on him hâve never for- 
gotten him, and 3'et he was unable to do for them as he 
wished. From the poor old woman of whom he speaks 
in Facino Cane (she had taken the place of the " un- 
intelligent Myself") — who went ever}^ morning to the 
rue Lcsdiguières from the far-off purlieus of the fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine, and who used to go and see him 
wherever he lived afterwards — to François, the old 
soldier, who was one of his last retaîners, ail loved him 
devotedly ; and God knows they had ueither leisure 
nor plent}' when the}' lived with him. 

*'I don't know what it is about him, but l'd serve 
him for nothing," I hâve heard one of them say. " You 
don*t feel tired or sleepy if he wants j'ou, and if he 
scolds you in return, it is ail right." 

As for his friendships, it is quite true, as he wrote to 
Monsieur Dablin, that he betrayed none and kept them 
ail. lutimate with many of the most remarkable per- 
sons of his time, they ail took pride in his affection and 
returned it in kind. More than once he leffc his work 
to stay with a sick friend ; with him such claims of the 
heart took precedence of ail othera. The allurement he 
felt to the fiîends he loved was so great that often when 
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he went to see tlieni for a moment he stayed hoors; 
then came remorse and admonitions: — 

*' Monster ! wretch ! you ought to hâve been makîng 
copy instead of talking ! " and more time was lost in 
nddiug up the number of hours whieh such pleasures 
had cost bim, — an exorbitant sum, whieh, beginnlng 
with reasonable figures, attained to the fabulons. " Fcmt 
we must reckon the reprints," he said. 

To sum up ail, this great spirit had the grâces and 
the charm of those who shine by amiability alone. His 
happy and kindly gayety gave him that serenity of soûl 
which he needcd to continue his work ; but foolish 
indeed are those who prétend to judge of Balzac in 
his hours of exubérance ; the child-man once at work 
bocame the gravest and most profound of thinkers. 
George Sand, who knew my brother well, has spoken 
nobly of him, being mistaken on one point only ; 
nameh^ the extrême sobrietj- which she attributes to 
him. His life was not that of an anchoritc. Outside 
of lus work, which took precedence of everything, he 
loved and enjoyed the pleasures of this world ; and I 
tliiiik he might hâve become the most concoited of men 
had he not alao been the most prudent. Hc, so out- 
spoken in ail that related to himself, never comraitted 
any indiscrétions in bis social relations, and faithfully 
guarded the secrets of others though be never was able 
to kccp his own. 

I find in his letters the following appréciation of 
George Sand, whom he called his "brother George," 
doing homage, no doubt, to her virile genius : — 

" She has none of the littlcness of soûl nor any of 
those base jealousies which cloud so manj' contempo- 
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rary talents. Dumas is like her in that respect George 
S and is a very noble friend ; and I would eonsult her 
with perfect confidence in moments of doubt as to the 
logical course to take under such or such circumstances. 
But I tbink she lacks the critical sensé, at any rate 
loses the first impulsion of it ; she allows herself to be 
too easily persuaded, does not hold firmly enough to 
her own opinions, or know how to contend against the 
arguments her adversary brings forward." 

My brother uaed to say, laughingly, in allusion to his 
want of heîght, that *'great men were nearly alwa3'8 
short ; probably because the head should be near the 
hcart, so that the two powers which govem the organi- 
zation should work in harmonj-." 

At home he was always to be seen in a large dressing- 
gown of white cashmere, lined with white silk, made like 
the habit of a monk, and fastened round the waist by 
a silk cord. On his head was the " Dantesque cap*' of 
black velvct, made for him by his mother, which he first 
took to wearing in his garret, and continued to wear 
for the rest of bis life. According to the hours at which 
he went out, his dress was slovenly or very neat. If he 
were met in the morning, wearied with twelve hours' 
liard work, and rushing to the printers with his hat over 
his eyes, his beautiful hands hidden in shabby gloves, his 
fect in shoes with high quartera, that were often outside 
the loose trousers pleated at the waist and held down 
with straps, he might hâve been confounded with the 
common herd. But if his brow were uncovered, if he 
looked at a passer-by or spoke to him, the most ordinary 
of men would remember him. His intellect, constantly 
exercised; had developed to its highest degree a forehead 
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naturally yast, thc réceptacle of many lights I That In* 
tcllect showed itself also in his first words and even in his 
gestnres. A painter might hâve studied on that mobile 
face the expression of ail sentiments, — joy, pain, energy, 
discouragement, irony, hope, or disappointment, — ail 
conditions of the soûl were reflected there. 

Hc triumphed oyer the yulgarit}' which secms to be- 
long to corpulence by manners and gestures that were 
ibli of grâce and natural distinction. His hair, the 
fashion of which he was fond of changing, was alwajs 
artistic, no matter how he wore it. An immortal chiscl 
has left his features to postcrity. The bust which Dayid 
made of my brothcr, then forty-four years of âge, has 
faithfully reproduced his noble brow, and that fine hair 
(the sign of a physical vigor that equalled his moral 
yigor), the admirable setting of the eyes, the firm 
Unes of his square nose, the mouth with its curved lips, 
where good-hiimor and satire met and mingled, and the 
chin which comploted the pure oval of his face before 
obesity injured its harmony. But marble unhappily 
could not présent those torches of the mind, those 
brown e3'es spangled with gold, likc the eyes of a 
lynx, — ej'es which questioned and auswered without 
the help of words, which saw idcas and feelings, and 
threw ont glcams that seemcd to issue from an inward 
source which poured its ra3's upon the daylight instead 
of rcceiving any from it. 

Balzac's friends will recognize the truth of thèse 
words, which those who never knew him maj' think 
exaggerated. 

The time may come when I can finish thîs narrative 
of my brother's life with an account of his last years. 
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Tf so, its détails will be accompanied by letters which 
will show the change that expérience so dearly bought 
had wrought in that vast intelligence. The Balzac of 
those years had outgrown bis effusiveness, and had be- 
come prudent, serions, even grave, but always without 
misanthropy. I may be able to tell of the last days of 
a life eut dowu in the vigor of his âge and of his genius, 
bcfore he had completed his work, just as he hoped for 
Imppiness and was about to enjo}' a tranquillity long- 
desired, — a grievous fate, which touched the hearts of 
friends and enemies alike. 

Immense successes, great affections, were the joys 
of his life ; he had also suprême afflictions ; nothing is 
diminutive in the soûl of him whom God has endowed 
with exquisite sensibilities and a great mind. Who 
shall dare to pity or to envy him? 

I hâve revealed his nature ; I hâve shown him in his 
private life, in his feelings for his family and friends. 
I hâve related misfortunes valiantly fought with, cour- 
ageousl}' borne. I think I hâve fulfilled my task by 
making others respect and love the man in the writer 
whom they admire. Hère ends my obligation to him 
and to alL Strong soûls alone can judge him as an 
author. 



17 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RETBOSPECTIYE. 

It has been said that women are the keystone 
of Balzac's work. This is true ; but those who bave 
said it show no conception of its real meaning ; and it 
will be instinctive to see what they meant by what they 
said before calling Balzac himself to testify to the sensé 
in which it is true. 

Sainte-Beuve and Jules Janin were the chief critics 
who in Balzac's lifetime attributed his success to women. 
In his review of La Recherdie de V Absolu Sainte-Beuve 
says : — 

" In the first place and from the first, M. de Balzac 
has put in his interests one half of the public, and a 
very essential half to win. Ile has made it his up- 
holder by adroitly flatteriug certain fibres secretl}' known 
to him. * Woman belongs to M. de Balzac,' says M. 
Jules Janin ; ' she is his, — in full toilette, in dishabille, 
in the most trifling particulars of her daily life. Ile 
dresses her and he undresses hcr. Ile is a millincr, 
or rathcr, he is a mantua-maker,' And, in truth, what 
splcndid materials he deals in ; only they are the worse 
for wear ; spots of grease and oil are on them. M. de 
Balzac has introduced himself to the sex as a confîdant, 
a consoler, a confcssor with a touch of the doctor about 
him. He knows many things about their sentimental 
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and their sensual secrets. Like a doctor he enters their 
bedroom and speaks in a whispor of mysterious détails 
which confuse the modest A friend of mine suggests 
tbat he bas the secret arts and sleight of band of the 
accoucheur or the magnetizer. Many women, even 
respectable ones, are taken in by this. ... M. de Bal- 
zac bas been fortunate enough to corne forward at a 
moment when the imagination of woman bas been 
greatly roused, since the émancipation of July, 1830, by 
the hopes and promises of Saint-Simonianism." 

After Balzac's death Sainte-Beuve added the follow- 
ing to bis former opinion : — 

" Who bas better painted the belles of the Empire? 
Above ail, who bas so deligbtfnlly sketcbed the duch- 
esses and viscountesses of the close of the Restoration? 
— tbose women of thirty who, baving bad their day, 
awaited their painter with vague anxiety ; so much so 
tbat when the}' met, he and tbey, an electric shock of 
récognition passed between them. . . . The tbeory of 
the woman of thirty, with ail her advantages and her 
positive perfections, is a product of to-day. M. de Bal- 
zac bas invented her ; she is one of bis most real dis- 
coveries. The key of bis immense success lies bere. 
For tbis women hâve forgiven him much, and tbey take 
bis word on ail occasions because he bas, this once, so 
well understood them." 

M. Taine, in bis flux of words on Balzac, gives but 
little space or thought to his work on woman and thus 
dismisses it : — 

'^ The nature of woman is made np of nervous deli- 
cacy, refined and active imagination, native and ac- 
qaired reserve. This is enough to say tbat it bas almost 
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always escaped Balzac's compréhension. . • . Wherever 
there is a deformity or a wound Balzac la there. And 
what are tbe promises of happiness and liberty that he 
offers? — money, carriage, an opera-box. • . . When 
Balzac tries to paint virtue, religion, or loye, he \b 
hampered by their snblimity. . • . His finest portraits 
of women are elsewhere, among the poor grotesque 
fools, prétentions, silly or nagging, sparred by the 
devirs claw which their fat libertine of a father, Balzac, 
never fails to stick into them. . . . Whereyer there is a 
Bore or a deformity Balzac is found in his qaality as a 
physiologîst." 

Among the critics of the présent day Mr. Henry 
James says, in substance, that Balzac's women are 
made up of duplicity, — there are few human accom- 
plishments for which he expressed so explicit a respect. 
" Balzac is supposed to hâve understood the féminine 
organism as no one elsc had doue before him ; to hâve 
had the féminine heart, féminine tempérament, féminine 
nerves at his finger's ends ; to hâve turned the féminine 
puppet as it were insidc out . . . It may be said that 
women are the ke3'stone of the Comédie Humaine; if 
they were taken out the whole fabric would collapse. . . . 
It seems to us that his superior handling of woman is 
both a truth and a fallacy. To begin with, he does not 
take that view of the sex that would commend him to 
the female sympathizers of the day. There is not a 
line in him that would not be received with hisses at 
any convention for giving woman the suffrage or admit- 
ting them to Harvard Collège. . . • He takes the old- 
fashioned view of woman as the female of man, and in 
ail respects his suboi-dinate. . . . Her métier may be ail 
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summed ap as the art of titillating, in oue waj or other, 
the sensés of lùan. Woman lias a ' mission ' certainly, 
and this is it." 

Women themselves bave had no voice in this jadg- 
ment so far as the public are aware. It is not likely 
tbat manj could be found to endorse the views just 
quoted, because, in the first place (and without touch- 
ing upon the question of Balzac at ail) the tone of thèse 
remarks is contemptuous of womanhood. They belong 
to a period of ideas on which is Yfnti^iï passagère, 

When we turn to Balzac himself for their réfutation 
we find that we must go to his life as well as to his 
books, in order to discover the spirit of his mind towards 
woman. He was not, as a gênerai thing, in the habit 
of enunciating principles ; he lived them and made his 
characters live and illustrate them. We may not find a 
confession of faith on this subject, but enough remains 
of bis words and deeds to show plainlj'' what was his 
own conception of woman and her relation to man, — 
what it was, and what it ought to be. 

If we look back to the earliest years when a senti- 
ment towards women could enter his soûl, we find that 
nothing could exceed the ardor with which he longed to 
meet a woman-angel ; to him pure loye was the coming 
together of two angelic natures ; and thèse thoughts 
kept him pure in heart and deed during his adolescent 
life. ' The mind that analyzed itself in Louis Lambert 
analyzed this particular belicf and developed it in Se- 
raphita. In that book Balzac, while dealing with the 
théories of Swedenborg, went far beyond them in his 
perception of the one great truth on which the world 
should hinge were it not out of joint 
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He saw early that man is a daal being ; that man 
and woman are needed to express humanity. He saw 
also tbat the thread of tbe Divine whieh makes man in 
the image of Grod is transmitted throagh woman ; that 
she is the soûl of humanit}*, regaining full intuition of 
6od. Man is, in himself, not man but maie ; nnable 
to bring bis powers to bear nntil he recognizes and ap- 
propriâtes Her as bis soûl ; throngh her alone he attains 
to manhood and is enabled to act. She is the trans- 
mîtter of tbe Divine effluence, tbe inspirer ; he is the 
worker, tbe executor. It is not untii her qualities of 
endurance, love, and intuition are added to bis qualities 
of will, force, and intellect tbat he is a man at ail, capa- 
ble of anj hope or an}- ambition bejond tbe grovelling 
and passing lifc of bis threcscore 3'ears and ten. Re- 
ceiving this impulse from her, i>ower is born in bim, and 
he ultimatcs this power, this effluence, in acts. 

This is no new doctrine. It bas existed througb tbe 
agcs ; for it is the esscntial truth of ail things, and the 
world is out of joint because we bave drifted so far 
away from it. Each soûl is an epitome of it, for sex 
bas onl}' an earthly and limited mcaning ; tbe human 
soûl is man and woman botb. Once rccognized, and 
the function of woman admittcd, " there is no beight 
of goodness or knowledge to which she cannot raise tbe 
man ; if only he follows her lead and keeps her free 
from défilement by Matter and Sensé, the direct traffic 
with wliich appertains to bim. In order properly to 
fulfîl lier function in regard to man and attract bis gaze 
upward, she must herself aspire continually to the Divine 
Spirit within her, tbe central sun of herself as she is 
that of the man ; and the clearness with which she dis- 
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cerns and transmits the Divine Spirit dépends npon her 
own purity. If, withdrawing her gaze from it, she fixes 
her eyes on things without and below, she falls, and in 
her fall takes him with her. On the other hand, as 
Soûl and Intuition of Spirit, she leads him, physically 
and mentally, from dissipation and perdition in the 
outer and the material. She is the vehicle of the Di- 
vine Life ; the transmitter of virtue, which is courage, 
the one stable principle of human évolution." — " She 
is the spiritual élément in humanit}-, laeking union with 
which man must be chained forever to the material, and 
waste his énergies in struggles and labors which, even 
when most successful^ onl}"^ carry him farther from the 
true purpose of life, and render émancipation from car- 
nal conditions more tedious and diffieult. Goethe, like 
Balzac, penetrated to the heart of the great problem in 
the last scène of the second part of Faust. His Ervoig^ 
Weibliche is the divine élément which woman both 
embodies and typifies, and to the purifying and stimu- 
lating efïïuence from which Man is indebted for what- 
ever degree of enfranchisement from the clogging em- 
braees of materialîsm he is able to accomplish. This 
is the force which z%e?U uns hinan, which lifts us toward 
higher sphères and inspires us with nobler aims ; which 
on the physical plane keeps before our duU and eartli- 
drawn eyes constant examples of sclf-saciifice, altruism, 
patience, compassion, and love stronger than death ; 
which is most effective in subduing and extirpating the 
animal tendencies and incUnations from our nature, and 
in substituting impulses and aspirations which may give 
ns foothold in the path that leads to a lifc better worth 
living. In the figure of Séraphita we behold the final 
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efiQoresccnce of sach endeavor during which the domi« 
naut impulse bas been uniformly spiritual, and through 
which the carnal éléments bave been gradually subdaed 
until at length they suffice only to give the mortal form 
consistency, and to supply the physieal means of that 
inévitable agony of temptation which is the prioe of 
translation to the Divine."^ 

Much of the misery of the world, possibly ail of it^ is 
attributable to the ignorance or the rejection of this 
vital truth. The ghastly human miseries which corne 
from what we call ^' unhappy marriages '' are explicable 
when we consider that the world is practically ignorant 
of this law. Ail men are now educated to believe that 
power and the highest knowledge are vested in them ; 
ail women are now educated to receive this as true. 
But mark what happons. A man and woraan truly love 
each other and marry ; there is every a-jyriori reason 
to suppose that a bcautiful and solid life in common 
will be reared. It fails. Wh}'? Because (1) the man 
unconscîously looks for this power from his wife, ail 
the while consciously acting as if he were (as he bas 
been taught he is) the source of power ; and because 
(2) the woman loyally tries to acccpt what she bas 
been taught, namely, that he is the source of power and 
knowledge, when ail the while she is learning (uncon- 
scîously) that he is not ; and because (3) she is seldom 
clear enough in her mind to think the truth out as it is, 

1 For a further understanding of this subject, which can be only 
briefly stated here, the reader is referrcd to the American transla- 
tion of Séraphita and to ils introduction. 1 vol. Roberts Bros. : 
Boston, 1890. Also to " The Perfect Waj ; or, The Finding of 
Christ" 1 vol. Scribner and Welford ; New York, 1882. 
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and to recognize earlj enough her real mission, — which 
is (applying what bas already been said) to transmit 
illumination and power to him and receive them back 
from him put into act and use. 

Balzac earlj perceived this truth. It must bave 
come to sucb a thinker on tbe thresbold of bis inquisi- 
tion into buman lifc. Tbe task lay before him, imposed 
by tbe bent of bis genius, to exbibit tbe world to itself 
under ail its aspects, with a picture of its diseases, tbe 
secret of its distortions, and tbe possibility of a return 
to purity. "In seeing me,"be says in bis préface to 
tbe Comédie Humaine^ *' collect this mass of facts and 
paint them as tbey are, In their élément of passiouate 
émotion, some persons bave imagined, very erroneously, 
that I belong to tbe scbool of materialists and sensual- 
îsts. Tbey are mistaken. I put no faith in any indefi- 
nite advancement of Society ; but I believe in tbe 
development and progress of tbe individual buman be- 
ing. Those wbo find in me a disposition to look on 
man as a complète being are strangely deceived. Se- 
raphita is my answer to this accusation. In copjûng 
tbe wbole of society, and in trying to seize its likeness 
from tbe midst of tbe seetbîng struggle, it necessarily 
bappens tbat more of evil than of good is shown. Tbus 
some portion of tbe fresco representing a guilty group 
excites tbe cry of immoralitj', wbile tbe critics fail to 
point out a corresponding part which was intended to 
show a moral contrast. The day of impartial judgment 
has not yet dawned for me ; and I may add tbat tbe 
writer wbo cannot stand tbe fire of criticism is no more 
fit to start upon tbe career of autborship than a travel- 
1er is fit to undertake a journey if prepared only for 
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fine weather. I shall merely remark that, althoagb the 
most scrupulous moralists hâve doubtcd whether Soci- 
ety îs able to show as much good as it shows evil, yet in 
the pictures that I hâve made of it the virtuous charao- 
ters outnumber the bad. Blameworthy condnet, faalts, 
crimes, bave invariably received their punishment, hu- 
man or divine, évident or secret. In this I hâve done 
better than the historian, for I bave becn free to do so. 
History cannot, like the novel, hold up the law of a 
highcr idéal. History is, or should be, a picture of the 
world as it bas been; the novel (to use a saying of 
Madame Necker) should paifU a possible beiter 
toorld.'' 

And he goes on to give, with pathetic insistence, a 
list of the virtuous and irreproachable women who are 
to be found in his works. Reading that list of women, 
ail strongly individual, nearly ail powerful agents in the 
places assigued to thera, we may well wonder that a 
critic could hâve found it in his mind to say that Bal- 
zac's view of woman's métier may be summed up as the 
art of titillating in one way or anothcr the sensés of man. 
Ilere are the women in whom Balzac meant to typify 
the best of human nature, that which bas a tendency to 
iiplifb and redccm the rest: Constance Birottcau, 
Eugénie Grandet, Ursule Mirouët, Pierrette Lorain, 
Marguerite Claës, La Fosseuse, Pauline de Villenoix, 
Madame Jules, Madame de la Chanterie, Eve Char- 
don, Mademoiselle d'Esgrignon, Renée de Maucombe, 
Madame Firmiani, and many others on the second 
plane. 

The trno reason why women are and always bave 
been friends to Balzac, whether as readers and stu- 
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dents or in actual life, is because he bas perceived and 
asserted tbeir rigbtful place in bumanity. He bas 
endeavored to inspire them witb a sensé — tbrougb 
awful and revoltîng pictures, it is true — of the consé- 
quences of falling away from it. He preacbes through 
facts, never didacticallj ; but women bave seen, more or 
Icss consciously, bis meaning, and, inspired by a bid- 
den sensé witbin tbem, tbey bave beard bis call to 
bring about, "a possible better world." Tbis is a 
rcason wbicb escapes maie critics. But it would be 
quite untrue to assert tbat sucb critics are wrong wben 
tbey say tbat tbe women of tbirty or forty or any 
indcfinite âge are won by tbe extension wbicb Balzac 
gives to tbeir period of cbarm, and by tbe impor- 
tance wbicb be assigns to tbeir part in life. On tbe 
contrary, ail tbat magnifies tbeir influence and lifts it 
from tbe more material plane of youtb and beauty, 
wbere so many of tbeir périls lie, is justly welcome to 
women. 

The keynote of Balzac as a moralist is tberefore bis 
belicf tbat woman is tbe Soûl of man. He early saw 
the distortions in society caused by tbe ignoring of tbis 
truth, and we must take bis word to Madame de Cas- 
tries and to Madame Carraud (already quoted) tbat bis 
object in writing tbe Physiologie du Mariage^ in 1829, 
was to awaken ideas favorable to tbe émancipation 
and bigher éducation of women and to insist on their 
natural and inaliénable rigbts. Tbe book is not suit- 
able for translation, — the same medicine not being 
suited to ail constitutions. Tbe Anglo-Saxon mind 
is sbocked by a jeering or Jesting moraiism, wbicb 
it calls cynicism. But, under any circumstances, tbe 
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sabject is not tolerable to the conveulÂonB of oar day, 
which would rather not see trnth, and when it sees it 
escapes it bj calling it immoral Tolstoï, when deal- 
ing with the same subject, conscientioasly, in his ont- 
wardlj brntal and shocking manner, bas been tabooed. 
The day bas not corne when it can be dealt with ; but 
whosoever shall hereafter deliver a message npon it 
which shall reach the universal heart and OQnscience 
will do a deed for women in which Balzac intended to 
do, and bas donc, his part. 

At what particular period in his yoath thèse beliefs 
as to the true natnre of woman's influence came to 
him, it is impossible to say, ail records of that period 
having been destroyed. Whether they were the out- 
come of the lad's own mind, trained by the méditations 
at Vendôme and by the noble virginity of the sensés of 
which he speaks in Louis Lambert, or whether Balzac 
was led to thîs study by a need to understand how and 
why it was that he derived his own force from a woman, 
cannot now be told. We know that he placed before 
his mind many questions derived from the phenomcna 
of bis own expérience, and there are facts which justify 
us in thinking that he did so now. Very early in life, not 
latcr probably than his twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
year, he met the woman-angel for whom he longed, and 
who, thenceforth, inspired his life until some great 
catastrophe overtook their love. AU traces of her 
name and pcrsonality are lost, no doubt destroyed ; 
ail letters and records of the period during which she 
iufluenced him are missing. Such veils should not 
be vulgarl}' pushed asidc ; happily tbey cannot be in 
the présent instance ; whatever is said must perforée 
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hâve tlie reserve and delicacy wltb which Balzac him- 
self shrouded his feelîngs. A few scattered signe alone 
remain to tell of what he passed through, but they are 
full of significance ; and a strong rétrospective light is 
thrown upon his mental condition during those jears 
by his letters to Madame Hanska, the love of his later 
life — for Love, like bistory, repeats itself. 

The most distinct mention of this early love is that 
by Théophile Gautier (already quoted). Once only did 
Balzac make allusion to it, and even then he could say 
no more than the first name of her whose memory so 
affected him that afber many years his eyes still filled 
with tears. That this love was the influence by which 
his early life was shaped, that from this woman he 
derived his force and his ambition, and that their 
mutual love ended in some great sorrow, no one who 
studies Balzac's life can doubt To judge of it we 
must put ourselves in his place ; we must comprehend 
the force of his imagination and the excessive sensi- 
bility of his spirit. Later, twenty years later, when 
the thought that he might possibly lose Madame 
Hanska cornes over him, he say s : '^ If the hope of 
my life were to fail me, if I lost you, I should not kill 
myself, I should not make myself a priest, — for the 
thought of you wonld give me strength to endure my 
life ; but I would go to some unknown corner of 
France, in the Pyrénées or the Ariége, and slowly die, 
doing and knowing nothing more in this world." 

Thèse words tbrow a vivid light on the anguish of 
his mind in earlier years. 

He makes a few allusions to this cherished woman 
in his letters. Speaklng of Pauline in the Peau de 
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Chagrin he sajs : *' For me sbe exista, only more 
beautlfal ; if I bave made ber into a vision it la that 
no one may be master of my secret" And again, 
writing to Madame d'Abrantèa in 1828, he says: 
^'I baye always been crasbed beneatb a terrible 
weigbt I am sometimes surprised tbat I bave notfaing 
now to struggle against ezcept outward misfortone. 
Yon may question ail tbose about me and yon will 
never obtain any ligbt on tbe nature of my sorrows. 
Tbere are tbose wbo die and tbe pbysician bimself la 
unable to say wbat malady bas carried them off." 
Madame Surville alludes in ber narrative to some 
*^ great mental sbock " in early youtb, as tbe origin of 
bis heart-disease ; and be says bimself, wben writing 
to bis sister in tbe last year of bis life from Ma- 
dame Hanska's home in tbe Ukraine, and telling ber 
of tbe progress of bis illness : '^ Thèse terrible suffoca- 
tions attack me wbcn distressed, or wben I feel an 
émotion too ardently. My life ought, for my healtb's 
sake, to be rose-colorcd. The origin of this discase 
wa8 tbe eruelty of that lady wbom jou know of." 

Théophile Gautier points to Albert Savants as tbe 
secret history of this love ; and he is doubtless rigbt. 
Fossibly he may bave had some private means of Judg- 
iug ; tbe tone of liis remark implies as mucb. Albert 
Savarus is tbe storj- of a man's first love for woman, 
bis inspirer, tbe source from whom be dérives bis power 
of action. That this unnamed woman's influence was 
such to Balzac, and tbat for years be was Vambitieiix 
par amour — ambitious througb love — cannot be 
doubted. No man could bave made tbe figbt that be 
did, against such odds from within and from witbout, 
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from pardy personal yiews of self-development He 
must haye had some motive power npon him; and if 
Théophile Gautier is right we may find its natare in 
that iuteresting book. What the end was of this great 
love (which bore fhiit in ao many of his greatest works) 
will probably never be known. That it was disastrous 
is certain. If it did not follow the lines laid down in 
the story the catastrophe was the same. There is much 
in his life that connecta itself with this, — his seclusion, 
his craving for solitude, the Trappist robe he wwe, the 
instinctive tuming of his soûl to Nature as the great 
consoler. 

One quality bas been attributed to Balzac wbich 
cannot be passed over in silence, ail the more because 
it is especially allied to this early phase of his life. We 
hâve already seen how those who knew him most inti- 
mately applied the word ^' chaste " to his nature. Thé- 
ophile Gautier says (from actual discussion with him) 
that in his opinion real chastity developed to the highest 
degree the powers of the mind and gave to those who 
practised it mysterious faculties; and Gautier fhrther 
adds that in the opinion of Balzac's most intimate fHends 
he practised the chastity he reoommended to others. 
Without making any assertions on this point, as to 
which during his middle life there is no évidence either 
way, it is right to call attention to this opinion of his 
intimate associâtes, men who would certainly not bave 
made the same daim for themselves, nor, perhaps, bave 
desired to doso. It is well to remember that this was 
the impression his nature made upon them ; in spite, 
too, of his jovial gayety and free speech. We may add, 
as a matter both of &ct and of suggestion, that this 
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characteristic of chastily, which was not a négative 
thing in a man of Balzao's tempérament^ bat the result 
of his powerflil will, was the secret of his ability to 
enter into the nature of woman and to apprehend her 
highest relation to man, — a relation not limited to earth, 
though rightftiUy bonnd by its conditions while this life 
lasts. An anecdote is told of him which illustrâtes this 
point and gives pleasnre to the reader of it : — 

On some occasion when Balzac happened to be at 
Marseilles the young men of that town, under the lead- 
ership of Méry, gave him a banquet. An eye-witoess 
relates that Balzac arrived punctually, holding in his 
hand a little snuff-boz which he had bonght of an anti- 
quary for three hundred francs on his way tothedinner. 
The descendants <^ the Phocian colony, feeling it in- 
cumbcnt on them to offer due homage to the great 
writer, the exponent of woman, tumed the conversation 
upon the sex. Méry, the wittiest of men, was their 
mouthpiece. He made a brilliant speech, of a ft'ee na- 
ture, disrespectful to women. Balzac listened and said 
nothing; he crumbled his bread and played with his 
snuff-box, with which he seemed much pleased. But 
when a pause came and he was evidently expected to 
take up the subject, he replied with such a warm de- 
fence of women, made with so much judgment and deli- 
cacy that Mëry was completely abasbed ; and tlie memory 
of that banquet and of Balzac's defence of womanhood 
long survîvcd in the memory of those présent. 

In the midst of the heavy troubles of ail kinds which 
beset Balzac at the opening of his career he had the 
good fortune to find encouragement, advice, and 8}'m- 
path}' in the friendship of several women of rare 
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distinction of mind and character. First, and para- 
mount among them, was Madame de Bern}*, whose 
early death withdrew her, only too soon, from the ten- 
der gratitude of her 3'oung friend. She was, undoubt- 
edl}*, the eonfidant of his early sorrow, and his chief 
support and means of consolation nnder it The de- 
struction, or concealment, of their correspondence was 
owing to the fact that it concemed those circumstances 
of his life which he desired to keep secret. In his other 
lettcrs he makes many allusions to Mme. de Bemy, 
which show his ardent gratitude and deep attachment 
to her. Those in his letters to Madame Carraud bave 
already been quoted. To another fiiend he says, speak- 
ingofher death: ^^She whom I bave lost was more 
than a mother, more than a friend, more than anj- créa- 
ture can be to another créature. I can explain her only 
as divinity. She sustained me under great sorrows by 
words, b}' actions, by dévotion. If I still live it is 
through her. She bas been ail to me ; and though for 
the last two years illness and the lapse of time had 
separated us, yet we were plainly visible to each other 
from a distance. She reacted upon me ; she was, as 
it were, my moral sun. Madame de Mortsauf in the 
JLys is a pale expression of her noble quahties ; it is 
but a distant rcflection of her, for I hâve a horror of 
prostituting my own émotions, and the world will never 
know the sorrows that overcome me." 

He mentions elsewhere that from the year 1821 she 
had never failed to give him daily two bours of her 
time, snatched from society, from her family, from her 
varions duties, and from ail the attractions of Parisian 

life. " Twelve years," he exclaims, " of a sublime de- 

18 
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Yotion which saved me ! " Madame Sarvilk has al* 
ready told ub what he suffered at her death. In her 
narratÎTe she withholds his letten on the aulject; bol 
in one of them, which is indaded in the Oorreêpanékmmf 
tbere ia thia aUuaion to Madame de Berny: -^ 

«< LbS JAXDlMê, 1889. 

*^ I am alone to fiitoe my troublea. Formerly I had 
one to help me conqaer them, — the gentlest and moet 
oourageoQB being npon earth ; a woman who ii rebom 
daily in my heart» and whose divine qualitiee make ail 
other friendshipB pale by the side of hers. I baye no 
longer an adviser on my literary difficoltieSi no longer a 
aapporter in the difficalties of life. I baye no otber 
guide than the thought, ^ What would she say if she 
were living?' Minds like hers are rare. The in- 
timacy which might hâve been so dear to me between 
yoa and me is prevented by your duties as wlfe and 
mother. There is only Madame Zulma [Carraudj 
among those in whom I can trust who has the intellect 
to play her part to me. Xever was there a more re* 
markable mind smothered so completely as Madame 
Zulma's; she wiil die unrecognized in her lonely 
corner. Madame Hanska could be everything to me ; 
but I cannot be a burden on her fate ; and even if I 
could, I would not, unless she knew well what she was 
undertaking." 

The foUowing eztracte are from his letters to Ma- 
dame Hanska before her husband's death, and while his 
feelings for her did not exceed the limits of a warm 
fHendship : — 
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"Paris, Augiut, 1836.^ 
*'Yoa hâve been illl yoa hâve suffereâl and al- 
ways for and through others, — ever the same self- 
abnegation I 

'^If you only remain a short tîme in Vienna, how 
shall I send you Séraphtta and JLe Lys dans la VaHée t 
Should you décide to return home at once, give me your 
exact address. In a country so barren of resources as 
yours and in the depths of the désert yoa are about to 
inhabit perhaps my letters may be more welcome than 
amid the gayeties you are now enjoying, and which, I 
fear, they hâve sometimes interrupted too gloomily. 
May you never know the bitter sadnéss that comes of 
déception, which the sensé of loneliness increases ; and 
this at the verj' moment when we may happen to need 
the spécial support of friends. I must own to yovL that 
the cruel conviction is growing upon me that I cannot 
much longer bear up under my hard work. They talk 
of victims of war and épidémies ; but who thinks of the 
battleûelds of art, science, literature, and of the mounda 
of dead and dying slain by their efforts to succeed? . . . 
'^ I am, perhaps, on the eve of beginning a political 
existence which may in time give me a certain influence, 
even if it does not lead to a high position. But it does 
not tempt me ; for I feel it to be outside of my tastes 
and my natural habits of mind and character. Certain 
persons powerfùl in will and influential in position — 
statesmen — hâve approached me on the subject, and 
two newspapers hâve sounded me. One of the latter 

^ This is the tint letter to Mme. Hanska which has been pre- 
terred. PreTiooi letten were barned by a fire which occurred in 
M. Haniki'i honse in Moscow. 
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bas many subscribers, not in France only, bnt àll over 
Europe. If thèse papers were nnited ander an intelli- 
gent and capable editor, tbey conld become a power. 
Two other Joumals would enter the asaociationy and we 
should found a fiilh. The end would be, sooner or later, 
the trinmph of the party they repre^^nt Bnt what 
ought we to call that party? * That is the question.' 
Shall it be the party of men of intellect, or the party of 
Intelligence? . . . The scheme is a fine one ; but to put 
it into exécution is another matter. So I merely listen, 
and make no reply to the fiattering or the merely agree- 
able speeches addressed to me. 

" You ask me to tell y ou of my daily life. That would 
be troubling you with many annoyances and vexations. 
I should hâve to tell you of an endless séries of comings 
and goings to mect my paymeuts and do my business 
honorably. Life in Paris involves a frightful waste of 
time ; and time is the material out of which life is made, 
80 they sa}'. When I am not bending over my wrîting 
by the light of my candies, or lying exhausted on the 
sofa, I am rushing breathiessly about on business, sleep- 
ing littlc, eating little, — in short, like a Republlcan 
gênerai fighting a campaign without bread or shocs. 
Solitude pleascs me, however ; for I hâte the social life 
of the world, which bruises the heart and belittles the 
mind. 

^^ Do not, I beg of you, make any comparison be- 
tween the friendship which you inspire and that which 
3'ou grant Never allow yourself to imagine that I hâve 
ceased to love you ; for though I may often be over- 
worked, as I am now, yet in my hours of fatigue and 
despair, — hours when my energy relaxes, and I sit in 
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my chair with pendent anns and snuken head, body 
weary and mind depressed, — the wings of memory 
still bear me to the cool green shades which refreshed 
my soûl, to her who smiles to me afar oflT, who has 
nothing in her heart that is not pure and true, who in- 
spires me, réanimâtes me, and renews, if I may say so, 
by the excitement of the soûl, those powers to which 
others give the name of talent. Yoa are ail this to me, 
and 3'oa know it ; therefore never speak jestingly of my 
feelings, as you do sometimes." 

" Pabib, October, 1836.1 
^' I am depressed, bat not utterly cast down ; my 
courage remains to me. The feeliug of désertion and 
the solitude in which I am left grieves me more than 
my other disasters. There is nothing selfish in me; 
but I do need to tell my thoughts, my efforts, my feel- 
ings to a being who is not mysélf; otherwise I hâve no 
strength. I should care for no crown unless there were 
feet at which to lay the honors men might put upon my 
head. ... I hâve said a long and sad farewell to my 
lost years, — engulfed beyond recall ! They gave me 
neither complète happiness nor complète misery ; they 
kept me living, — frozen on one side, scorched on the 
other ; and now I am conscîous that nothing holds me 
to life but a sensé of duty. I entered on my présent 
phase of life with the feeling that I should die exhausted 
with my work ; but I thought I should bear it better 
than I do. For the last month I hâve risen at midnight 
and gone to bed at six in the evening; and I hâve 
forced myself down to the lowest amount of food that 

^ This letter was written after his lawsuit with Buloz, when 80 
many of hia literary aasociates deserted him. 
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will support me, so as not to weaiy my bndn by diges- 
tion. Well, not only do I feel weaknesses which I could 
not describe to you, but, with so much life driven to the 
braioy I expérience strange things. Sometimes I lose 
the sensé of verticality ; even in bed my head seems to 
fkll to the right or left ; and when I lise I feel impelled 
by an enonnous weight which is in my head. I onder- 
stand how Pascal's absolate continence and yast men- 
tal labor made him see an abj'ss surrounding him, so 
that he was obliged to sit between two ohairs, one oa 
each side of him. 

*' I did not leave the me Cassini without regret I do 
not yet know whether I can keep a part of my fhmitoTe 
to which I am attached, or even my library. I hâve 
made, in advance, every sacrifice of lesser pleasares 
and memories that I may keep this one little joy of 
feeling that thèse things are stili mine ; they would not 
count for much in satisfying the thirst of my creditors, 
but they would slake mine in that march across the 
sands of the désert on which I am about to start 

" To show you how good my courage is, I must tell 
you that Les Secrets des Huggieri was written in a 
single night; thînk of that when you read it La 
Vieille Fille was written in three. La Perle brisée^ 
which ends L' Enfant Maudit^ was donc in a few 
hours of moral and physical anguish; it was my 
Brienne, my Champaubcrt, my Montirail, in short, 
my campaign of France I But it was the same with 
La Messe de V Athée and Facino Cane. I wrote the 
first fifly sheets of Les Illusions Perdues in three days 
at Sache. What kills me are the proof corrections. 
The first part of L^ Enfant Maudit cost me more pains 
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than manj yolames. I wanted to bring that pari up 
to the plane of La Perle brisée and make them a sort 
of little poem of melancholy with which no fault could 
be found. 

'* This is the last plaint that I shall cast into jour heart ; 
in my confidences to joa there is a certain selfishness 
which I mast put an end to. When yoa are sad I will 
not aggravate your sadness, for I know that yoar 
sorrows aggravate mine. I know that the Christian 
martyrs smiled ; and I know, too, that if Goatimozin 
had been a Christian he would hâve consoled his min- 
ister, and not hâve answercd, ' And I — am I on a bed 
of roses? ' A fine saying for au aborigiual ; but Christ 
bas made us more considerate, if not better. 

'^ Well, adieu ; the day is dawning ; my candies pale. 
For the last three hours I bave been writing to you, 
line after line, hoping that in each you would hear the 
cry of a true feeling, deep, infinité as heaven, far above 
the petty and transitory vexations of this world, 
incapable of thinking that it can ever change. What 
would be the good of intellect if not to place a noble 
thing upon a rock àbove us, where nothing material, 
nothing earthly can ever touch it? 

'^ But this thought would lead me too far ; my proofs 
are waiting. I must plunge into the Augean stable 
of my style, and sweep out its faults." 

"Pakis, Janoary, 183a 

*'Now as to the business which takes me to the 
Mediterranean ; Mt is neither marriage, nor anything 
adventurous, nor foolish, nor light-minded, nor im- 

^ His trip to Sardjnia. 
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prudent. It is a serions and a sdentifio basineas, 
about which I can as jet tell you nothing, becanse I am 
pledged to absolute secrecy. Whetfaer it torns ont 
well or illy as I risk nothing bat tfae Joumey, which 
will, in any case, be a pleasnre and a change for me, 
I think I may embai*k on this enterprise without 
anxiety. 

** You ask me how it is that I who know so much (aa 
you indulgently say), and can observe and penetrate 
ail things, can also be so duped and deceived. Alas, 
would you respect me if I were never duped, if I were 
so prudent, so observing, that no déceptions ever 
happened to me? But, putting that view of the ques- 
tion aside, I will tell you the secret of this apparent 
contradiction. You can readily soe that when a man 
becomes an accomplished whist-player and knows after 
the firth card is played where ail the othcrs are, he 
should likc to put science aside and watch how the 
game will go by the laws of chance? Just so, 3'ou dear 
and fervent Catholic, God knew that Eve would yield, 
but hc let hcr alonc to do so. Or, if you do not like 
that wa}' of explaining the matter, hère is still another 
which may please you better. When, night and day, 
my strcngth and my facultics are straincd to the utmost 
to in vent, write, render, paint, recall ; when I take my 
flight slowly, painfuUy, often with wounded wing, 
across the mental spaccs of litcrary création, how can 
I be at the samc time on the plane of material things ? 
When Napolcon was at Essling he was not in Spain. 
I do sec plainly enougb that pcrsons are dccciving me, 
or that they are going to do so ; that such and snch 
man bas betrayed me, or will betray me and carry 
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away a bit of my fleece ; but just at that moment, when 
I see it ail clearly, I am compelled to go and fight else- 
where ; copy bas to be delivered ; or some book will 
be spoiled unless I finish it . . . 

" I bave said for tbe last twelve years what you now 
say to me about Walter Scott Beside him, Byron is 
nothing, or almost nothing. You are mistaken about 
tbe plot of ' Eenilworth.' In tbe opinion of ail makers 
of taies, and in mine, the plan of tbat work is the 
grandest, the most complète, the most wonderful of ail. 
It is a masterpiece from tbat point of view, just as ' St. 
Ronan's Well' is a masterpiece in détail and patient 
finish, the ' Chronicles of the Canongate ' in sentiment, 
* Ivanhoe ' (the first volume, be it said) for its historical 
quality, the * Antiquary' for poetry, the 'Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ' for interest ; each of those books bas its own 
particular interest, but genius shines over ail. You 
are right, — Scott will live and grow after Byron is for- 
gotten ; but I speak of Byron read in translation ; the 
poet in the original must ever live, if only for bis form 
and his impetuous force; though Byron's brain never 
had any imprint on it except that of bis own person- 
ality; but the whole world posed before the créative 
genius of Scott and was there refiected. 

<< It is very kind of Monsieur Hanski to imagine tbat 
women fall in love with authors. Tell him that I bave, 
and bave had, nothing to fear on tbat score. I am not 
only invulnérable but secure from attack. The Englisb- 
woman of the times of Crébillon the younger is not the 
Englishwoman of to-day. 

" I do not read the newspapers ; you can easily believe 
I bave not the time ; therefore I am ignorant of what 
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yoa tell me of Jules Janîn, who takes, I hear, ui sttf- 
tade of open hostUity to me personall j and to my worka. 
I am, as yoa know, indiffèrent to the blâme as well as 
to the praise of tbose who are not the elect of my heart, 
aboyé ail to that of Joumalism, and, generally, to that of 
what is called '^ the pnblia" . . . To sum it ail up let 
me say that whenever yon hear that I hâve yielded in 
matters of principle, honor, and peraonal self-respeet, 
do not believe it. 

'^ After idiing a little for a month, — goingtwoorthree 
times to the Opéra, and as often to La Belgiojoso and 
sometimes to La Visoonti (speaking in the Italian 
fashion), — and having had enough, and too much, of that 
sort of thing, I am glad to be quit of it and to go back 
to my work of twelve and fifbeen honrs a day. When 
my house is built and I am faîrly installed and hâve 
eamed two or three thoasand francs of my own, I 
bave promised myself the reward of going to see yoa, 
not, as you say, for a week or two, but for two or three 
months. You shall work over my comédies and during 
that time Monsieur Hanski and I wiil be off to the In- 
dies, astride on those smoky benches you tell me of. 

'' The Princesse Belgiojoso is a woman wholly unlîke 
ail other women, — not attractive acoording to my ideas ; 
pale with Italian pallor, thin, with a touch of the vam- 
pire. She bas the good fortune not to please me. 
With a good mind, she shows it too much ; she is al- 
ways tryîng for effect, and nûssing her end by pursuing 
it with visible care and effort. I first met her five years 
ago at Gérard's. She came from Switzerland, where 
she had taken refuge. Since then she bas recovered 
her great fortune, thanks to the influence of our Foreign 
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Office, and now lives in conformitj with her position. 
Her house is on a good scale, and tlie talk one heara 
there is witty. I hâve gone two Satnrdajs and dined 
tbere once, that is alL . . . Stdn-deep affections (leê 
amitiés étépidenné) do not suit me; tliey weary me, 
and make me feel more keenlj than ever the treasures 
contained in the hearts that shelter me. In this respect 
I am not a Frenchmaa in the lighter acceptation of the 
Word." 

'< Ajaooio, Mareh 26, 18S8. 

'' Dear Countess, — This date will show you that I 
am only twenty hours distant from Sardinia. When I 
tell you that my présent enterprise is a desperate effort 
to put an end to my business troubles you will not be 
surprised by it. I only risk a month of my time and 
five hundred francs for the chance of a great fortune. 

'* Monsieur Carraud decided me. I submitted certain 
scientific conjectures to hîm. As he is a very leamed 
man, who does nothing, publishes nothing, and is lazy, 
there was no obstruction to his opinion being given, as 
it was, in favor of my ideas. He says that whether I 
succced or do not succeed, he respects the idea as most 
ingenious. There is no scientific problem he cannot 
explain if questîoned. But the trouble is that thèse 
vast mathematical minds judge of life only by what it 
is ; they do not see the logical end of it ; and so they 
await death to be rid of life. This vegetable existence 
is the despair of Mme. Carraud, who is ail soûl and fire. 
She was utterly amazed when she heard Monsieur Car- 
raud propose to go with me, — he who will not leave 
the house to attend to his own affairs. However, the 
natural man retumed to him and he gave up the proJect 
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*' Hère I am, alone in Napoleon's native town. I hâve 
been to see the honse where he was born ; it is s poor 
hovel. I bave rectified s few mistakes. His fkther was 
a rather ricb land-owner, and not a mère derk, as sev- 
end Ijing biograpbers bave said. Also, wben be 
reacbed Ajacdo on bis way back fh>m Egypt, instead 
of being received witb acclamations, as tbe bistorians 
aver, a price was pat on bis bead. Tbey sbowed me 
tbe little beacb wbere be landed. He owed bis lîfe 
to tbe coarage and dévotion of a peasant, wbo took 
bim to tbe monntains and lûd bim in an inaccessible 
place. 

^ I am going to Sassart, tbe second capital of Sardînia, 
wbere I sball not stay long, as wbat I bave to do tbere 
will take no time at ail. The great question will be 
decided in Paris. Ail I need to do is to obtain a spéci- 
men of the thing, You may puzzle j'our head, most 
gracions and intelligent lady of tbe manor, but you will 
never find out what that means. 

'' Corsica is one of the most magnificent countries in 
the worid ; mountains like those of Switzerland, but no 
fine lakes. France docs not make tbe most of this 
noble country. It is as large as several of our depart- 
roents, but does not yîeld as much as one of them ; it 
ougbt to bave five million of inbabitants, and there are 
less than three hundred thousand. We are beginning 
to make roads and elear forcsts, which alone arc wcalth. 
As the soil is whoUy unexplored there may be the finest 
mines in the world of métal, marble, and coal. Unhap- 
pily, the country is not only unexplored, but it is not 
studied. nor even known, on account of bandits and tbe 
Savage state into whicb it bas lapsed." 
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" Alghiebo, Sabdiitia, April 8. 

" I am hère after five days in a coral row-boat on its 
way to Africa, — a good voyage, but I learned the priva- 
tions of marinera ; nothing to eat but the fish we caught, 
which they boiled into an exécrable soup. I had to 
eleep on deck and be devoured by insects, which abound, 
they say, in Sardinia. . . . Africa begins hère. Already 
I see a naked population, bronzed like Ëihiopians." 

" Caoliabi, April 17th. 

'^ I bave CTOssed the whole of Sardinia, and seea 
things such as they tell us of the Hurons or the Polyne- 
sians. A désert kingdom, real savages, no husbandry ; 
long stretches of palm-trees and cactas, goats browsing 
on the undergrowth and keeping it down to the level of 
their heads. I hâve been seventeen to eighteen houra 
on horseback (I who hâve not mounted a horse for the 
last four years) without seeing a single dwclling. I 
went through a virgin forest lying on the neck of my 
horse in fear of my life, for I had to ride through a 
water-course arched over with branches and climbing 
plants which threatened to put out my eyes, break my 
teeth, and even wrench off mj' head. Gigantic oaks, 
cork-trees, laurel and heather thirty feet high. Nothing 
to eat. As soon as I reached the end of my expédition 
I had to think of returning ; so, without taking any rest 
I rode on to Sassari, where I found a diligence which 
brought me to this place. I passed through a région 
where the inhabitants make a horrible bread by pound- 
ing green acoms and mixing the flour with clay, — and 
this within sight of beautiful Italy ! Men and women 
go naked, with a bit of cloth to hide thelr nudity. No 
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habitation bas a chimney ; they make their Ares in the 
middle of their huts, which are full of soot The women 
spend their time in poanding the aooms and making 
clay bread ; the men keep the goats and cattle. The 
Boil is uncoltiTated in the richest spot on earth. And 
yet, in the midst of this utter and inexplicable misery, 
there were villages where the costames of the peasantry 
were of amazing richness ! 

*' I bave pat off writing to Monsieur Hanski antil I 
reach Milan and can give him some real news. I bave 
thought of yoa .often on my adventurous trip, and I 
fancy I can hear Monsieur Hanski saying, ^ What the 
devil is he doing in that galère f' " ^ 

" MiuLN, May 20, 1838. 

^'Deab Countess, — Tou know ail that that date 
says to me. To-day I begin the year at the end of 
which I shall belong to the vast, unnumbercd Com- 
pany of the resigned. I swore to myself in the days 
of sorrow, struggle, and faith which made my youth so 
misérable that I would struggle no more against any- 
thing whatsoevcr when I reached the âge of forty. 
That terrible year bas bcgan for me far from you, far 
from my own people, in bitter sadness which nothing 

1 It 18 unnecessary to repeat hère in our limited space the story 
of his disappointment. Madame Surville has given it in her nar- 
rative witk gênerai correctnesB, but with one mistake. The dia- 
covery that the Genoese had obtained a grant to the mines folio wed 
immediately on Balzac's retum from his joumey, without the de- 
lay of a year, as his sister states. He had taken up the idea the 
previous year when at Genoa. His enthusiasro induced the Geno- 
ese to apply for the grant. When Balzac made his journey the 
following year he was then too late, as he discovered on landing 
at Genoa. 
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can dissipate ; for of myself I cannot change my fate, 
and I DO longer believe that some fortunate event may 
modify it. 

^^ I came hère fh>m Genoa on my way to France, and 
I hâve stayed on to do a work for which the inspiration 
has saddenly come to me after I had vainly impiored it 
for several years. I hâve never read a book in which 
happy love, satisfied love, has been pictored. Rousseau 
used too much rhetoric ; Richardson preached too much ; 
the poets are too flowery, the novel-writers slaves to fact ; 
Petrarch thought too much of his imagery, his concetti^ 
— he saw poetry better than he did women ; Pope over- 
did the grief of Heloïse, — he wanted to make her better 
than nature, and the better, they say, is the enemy of 
the good. It may be that God, who created love with 
humanity, alone understands it. Certainly none of his 
créatures, as I think, hâve truly rendered the sorrows, 
imaginations, and poésies of that divine passion, which 
every one talks of, and so few hâve known. . . . 

^' I hâve been sitting on a bench for nearly an hour 
with my eyes fixed on the Duomo, fascinated by the 
memories your letter brought to me. What unutterable 
sadness to be so near you in thought, so far in reality ! 
Ah, dear fratemal soûl, the Duomo was glorious^ sub- 
lime, to me in that hour of June I I lived a lifetime 
beneath it. . • . 

'' I went yestcrday to see the Luini frescos at Sa- 
ronno, and they seem to me worth}* of their famé. The 
one that represents the marriage of the Virgin has a 
peculiar charm about it ; the figures are angelic, and, 
what is rare in frescos, the tones are mellow and 
harmonious." 
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"Fâbib, Jane 10^ 18Sa 
** I oroeseâ the Saint-Gothard, with flfteen fdet of 
snow on the path I took ; the road was not distingnish- 
able even bj the tall atone posta whidi mark iL The 
bridges across the mountain-torrents were no more yia- 
ible than the torrents themselves. I came near losing 
my life in spite of the eleven guides who were with me. 
We croBsed the sammit at one o'dock in the moming 
bj a sublime moonlight> and I saw the sunrise tinting 
the snows. A man mnst see that sight onoe in bis life. 
I came down so rapidly that in half an hour I had paased 
Arom twenty-five degrees below f^reezing (which it was 
on the summit) to I don't know what degree of beat in 
the Vallée de la Reuss. After the horrors of the Deyil's 
bridge I crossed the Lake of the Four Cantons at four 
in the afternoon. It bas been a splendid joumey ; but 
I must do it again in summer, to see ail those noble 
sights under a new aspect. . . . 

" Belle ve that I hâve perfect confidence in your 
literary judgment ; I hâve made you in that respect the 
successor of the friend whom I bave lost. What 3'on 
say to me becomes the subject of long and serious 
méditation; and I now want your criticism on Z,a 
Vieille FiUe, Show neither pity nor kidulgence ; go 
boldly at it. Should I not be most unworthy of the 
fricndsbip you deign to feel for me if in our intimate 
correspondence I allowed the pett}^ vanity of an author 
to affect me ? . . .1 beg you to be concise in praise, 
and prolix in criticism. Walt for reflection; do not 
Write to me after the first readîng. If you knew how 
miich instinct, or rather I should say critical genins, 
there is in what you write to me, you would be proud 
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of yourself, though yoa prefer to leave that sentiment 
to jour friends. 

" Yes, — now don't défend yourself; don't make 
your familiar little gesture, and hide yoar eyes with 
those white and dîmpled fingers ! — yes^ our best con- 
temporaneous critics are not wiser than you. You 
make me reflect over my work so that I ofben remodel 
my ideas on what you say. You will belieye this^ for 3'ou 
know well that, though I am sincère in ail things, I am 
especially sincère in art I hâve none of that pater- 
nal foolishness wliich ties a band round the eyes of so 
many authors ; and if La Vieille Fille has no merit, I 
shali hâve the courage to eut it ou t. 

'^ I hâve been home eight days, and I hâve made un- 
availing efforts to take up my work. My head refuses 
to do any intellectual work ; it is fuli of ideas, but none 
will comc out. I am incapable of fixîng my thoughts 
or of constraining my mind to consider a subject under 
ail its aspects, and so resolving on a course. I don't 
know when this imbecility will cease ; perhaps it is only 
the resnlt of having lost my customary habits of work." 

*' Lb8 Jardies, Julj, 1838. 

'' At présent the house is not furnished, but it will be 
little by little. Just now I hâve an old cook of my 
mother's and her husband to wait on me. 

" I shall stay hère till my fortune is made ; and I am 
already so pleased with the life that when I hâve earned 
the capital of my tranquillity I think I shall want to 
finish my days hère in peace, bidding farewell, without 
flourlsh of trumpets, to ail my hopes, aspirations, am- 
bitions, — in short, to everything. The life you lead 

19 
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•» that life of oountry solitade — has great charma for 
me. I did want more because I had nothing at ail, 
and once in the domain of illuaions, it oosta a joung 
man nothing to wish for muclL To-day my faiinre in 
Boccess has wearied my character, — I do not say 
my heart^ which will ever hope, under ail drcum- 
atances. ... 

'' I must tell yoa that I hâve been painfhlly stnick by 
the extrême melancholy of yoor religions views. For 
some time past yoor letters hâve seemed to mean, 
* Earth no longer interests me ; I hâve nothing more 
to do with it.' Ton do not know how many dednctions, 
ill-foanded perhaps, I draw from thîs. Bat, as yoa say 
it to me in ail sincerity , you mast be expressing what 3'oa 
feel ; if not, yoa would be false or distrastfal, when you 
should be ail trnth with an old friend like me. Even if 
I displease yoa, I mast say in confidence that I am not 
satisficd, and that I should like to see yoa in another 
State of mind. To scek God in this way means re- 
nouDcing the world ; and I cannot understand why you 
should renounce it whcn yoa hâve so many ties to bind 
you to it, and so many duties to fulfiL None bat feeble 
or guilty soals can really take sach views." 

No letters to Madame Hanska appear in the Corre- 
spondance during the years 1839, 1840, 1841, and 
1842. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAST TEABS. 

The last eight years of Balzac's life are contained in 
tlie history of his intercourse with Madame Hanska. 
His heaith was already failing ; although this fact does 
not seein to hâve Btruck tlie minds of his friends and 
contemporaries. His robust and vigoroas appearance 
and sunny disposition probably misled them; but in 
his letters we may trace, unmistakably, that the springs 
of life were giving way. His own belief in the destruc- 
tive power of Thought and Will was never more exem- 
plified than in his own expérience. This belief he has 
illustrated again and again in his books, and was 
now to illustrate in his life. The blade wore out the 
scabbard.^ 

Monsieur Hanski died in the winter of 1842-43, and 
in August and September of the latter year Balzac 
made his first visit to St. Petersburg, with the resuit, 
on his side, of an absorbing love which superseded ail 
other thoughts and hopes in his mi nd ; and on Madame 
Hanska's side, of an évident affection and a désire for 

^ The reader is referred to the American translation of La Peau 
de Chagrin and its Introduction. Also to the Introduction to the 
Études Philosophiques, nominally by Félix Davin, really by Balzac 
himself ; reprinted in de Loyenjoul's " Hiat. des Œuvres de Bal- 
zac/' page 194. 
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bis allegîance, tempered by a sensé of other duties, 
— duties to her daaghter and to her property, — wbich 
made her relactant to oonsider the question of marriage. 
It was not until they were at Strasborg together in 
1846 that she pledged herself to him; and hisletters 
fk-om 1843 to 1846 betray the injary her doubts and 
hésitations did to his mind, and probably to his health. 
Even after the promise had been made she coald not 
be brought to fhlfil it; and it was only in 1849 that 
he felt any assurance that the marriage would take 
place. Some of the difficulties which Madame Hanska 
put forward were genuine; others seem to hâve pro- 
ceeded from her rcluctance to take the final step; 
though it is quite évident that she never for a moment 
thoQght of relinquishing Balzac's dévotion. 

Among the scrious diffîculties which beset the marriage 
was the différence of nationalit}'. It was necessary to 
obtain the Czar's permission, and this was long with- 
held. Monsieur Hanski had left his wife an immense 
landcd property and the guardianship of their daugbtcr. 
Russian law is cxtremely rigid in its interprétation of 
such duties. Madame Hanska went to St Petersburg 
in the spring of 1843 for the légal settlement of her 
affairs, and she seems to hâve thcn becomc aware that 
marriage with a foreigner could not take place without 
the relinquishment of her wholc fortune to her daughter. 
It is évident that she was a woman of deep natural 
affections and a devoted sensé of duty ; no personal 
considérations of property influenced her, — for in the 
end she relinquished her fortune, — but her first duty 
was, obviously, to her child, thcn a girl of fourteen \ 
and we cannot woudcr that she refused to make so 
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great a change in her own life nntil the life of her 
daughter was more developed. The wonder rather is 
that a woman in her position should hâve thought of 
such a marriage at ail ; for Balzac could offer her noth- 
ing but a most unfortunate outward life, — crîppled by 
debt. The fact that she loved him, and that her fam- 
il}' loved him and desired the marriage, and treated 
him with filial respect and affection, is strong testimony 
to the sort of man he was. His genios, heart, and prin- 
ciples seemed to them to outweigh ail other considéra- 
tions ; a testimony which does even more honor to their 
natures than to his. 

Whcn Balzac lefb Madame Hanska at St. Petersburg, 
in September, 1843, she promised to meet him the 
following year at Dresden. The promise was broken ; 
but she made a short visit to Paris in the summer of 
1844. She did not go to Dresden till the beginning 
of 1845, and even then she put obstacles in the way 
of his joining her until April, whcn she sent for him. 
In the following September he again met her at Baden, 
and by that time the chief obstacle between them was 
in fair way to be removed, — her daughter Anna being 
engaged to marry a young Polish nobleman, Comte 
Georges Mniszeck, the owner of a vast and verj' beauti- 
ful estatc in Volhynia, which Balzac describes as an- 
other Versailles. 

The following winter Madame Hanska, her daughter, 
and the young count went to Italy, inviting Balzac to 
accompany them. He met them at Chalons, and to- 
gether they went to Naples, he himself retuming to 
Paris in January, 1846, but rejoining them in Rome 
in March of that year. The young couple were married 
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daring the sommer, and Balzac was soon after snmmoned 
to join Madame Hanska at Wiesbadcn. It was daring 
a yisit they paid at that time to Strasburg that she 
first pledged herself to marry him. Later, in the same 
year, he made her a flying visit of four days at Wies- 
baden, which led his lively friend, Madame de Girardin, 
to call him ^^ il vettarino per amore/' — for we mnst 
remember, difficult as it may be to do so, that in those 
days railroads were not. 

DurÎDg thèse years Balzac's life in Paris had passed 
through periods of great dépression, when he felt him- 
self physically and mentally incapable of hard work ; 
although the necessity for it was even greater than 
ever ; for he now began, silently, and apparently tak- 
ing no one into his confidence, to prépare for this 
hoped-for marriage. LitUe by little, he collected his 
treasurcs of rare old furniture, pictures, and works of 
art of ail kinds, and not long after Madame Hanska's 
pledge was given he bought and remodclled the little 
house in the rue Fortunée, of which Gautier has 
tolci us. 

From time to time during thèse years his natural 
vigor and his inspiration returncd to him. He tells 
of this joyously, with ail his former eagerness ; but, as 
a gênerai thing, the readcr feels tliat his wing is broken. 
Référence to the chronological list in the appendix to 
this volume will show the work he did during thèse 
years, in the course of which he produced (among other 
less remarkable talcs) three of his greatest books, and 
one of his noblest characters : Zf€S Paysans^ the two 
volumes of Les Parents Pauvres^ and Madame de la 
Chanter ie. 
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In January, 1847, Madame Hanska came to Paris 
alone, — the young couple having gone to visit their 
estâtes in Poland. Certain allusions in Balzac's let- 
ters show that during this visit she identified herself 
with ail his affaire, and approved of the home he was 
preparing for her. In fact, she was in part its pur- 
chaser, and joined with him in fiUing it with works of 
ai*t. On her return to Poland in April, Balzac accom- 
panied her as far as Francfort, and in the following 
September he made his first visit to Wierzschovnia, 
her home in the Ukraine. 

Thèse chronological facts thus baldly stated will 
serve to explain Balzac's letters which gîve the best 
pictures of his life and mind during thèse years. 

" Besun, Oct 14, 1848. 
"Dear Coxtntess, — I arrivedhere this moming at 
six o'clock without stopping except for twelve hours at 
Tilsit. ... As long as I was on Russian soil I seemed 
to be still with you, and though I was not exactly gay, 
you must hâve seen by my little note from Taurogen, 
that I could still make a jest of my sorrows. But once 
on forcign soil I can tell you nothing, except that this 
dreadful journey may be made to go to you, but not in 
leaving you. The aspect of Russian territory, without 
cultivation, without inhabitants, seemed natural, but 
the same sight in Prussia was horribly sad, — in 
keeping with the sadness within me. Those barren 
tracts, that stérile soil, that cold désolation, that utter 
povert}', pierced and chilled me. I felt more saddened 
than if there had been a contrast bctween the condition 
of my heart and that of Nature. 
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^^ I know how yoQ feel by the way I da There is a 
Yoid withÎD me which widens and deepens more and 
more, and from which I caDDot tum my mind. I hâve 
given up going to Dresden ; I hâve not the courage. 
Holbein'a Madonna will not be stolen before next year^ 
and then, in the month of May, I shali make the trip 
with other thoughts in my mind. Don't blâme me for 
my faint-heartedncBS. My présent Joarney gives me 
none of the pleasure I fancied it would when yoa aaid 
to me in Petersburg, '60 hère/ and *6o there.' I 
listened, and went in spirit, for yoa bade me; bat 
now, how can I help it ? away fh>m yoa, ail Ib lifeless 
and soolless. Next year, perhaps ! bat now I hâve 
only the gulf of toil before me ; and to that I muât go 
by the shortest way. 

'^This dismal Berlin is not comparable with the 
sumptuoQs Petersburg. In the first place, one could 
eut eut a score of mean little towns like the capital 
of Brandebourg from the grcat city of the great Euro- 
peau empire, and the latter would still hâve enough 
left to crush twenty other little Bcrlins. At first sight 
Berlin scems more populous. I bave secn more people 
in the strccts than we did at Petersburg. Moreover, 
the bouses, witbout bcing handsome, secm to me well 
built. The public buildings, ugl}* to look at, are of 
handsome eut stone, with space about them to show 
their proportions, — that is one trick, no doubt, by 
which Berlin seems more populous than Petersburg. 
. . . Berlin and its inhabitants will never be otherwise 
than a mcan little city inhabited by vulgar, fat people ; 
and vct I must admit that to anv one returning from 
Russia, Gcrman}' présents an uudefinable somcthing 
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wbîch can only be rendered by tbe magîc word ' lib- 

erty,' — expressed in û^e manners, or rather, I shoald 

sa}', freedom in manner and ways." 

" Oct. 16. 

^'I dined yesterday with Madame Bresson; it was 
a grand diplomatie dinner in honor of the king's fête- 
day. Except the ambassadress herself, the guests 
were ail old and ngly, or yonng and frightful. The 
handsomest woman, though not the youngest, was the 
onc I took into dinner. Guess who? — the Duchesse 
de Talleyrand (ex-Dino), who was there with her son, 
the Dqc de Valençay, looking ten years older than his 
mother. The conversation was wholly made up of 
proper names and trifling incidents happening at court ; 
it explained to me Hoffmann's ridicule of the German 
courts. . . . 

'* Monsieur de Humboldt came to see me this mom- 
ing, charged, so he said, with the compliments of the 
King and the Princess of Prussia. He told me how to 
find Tieck at Potsdam. I want to see Tieck, and I 
shall take the opportunity to study that barrack of the 
great Frederick, who was, as de Maîstre said, ' not a 
great man ; at the most a great Prussian.' . . . 

" Since writing the above I hâve seen Tieck in his 
family. He seemed pleased with my homage. There was 
an old countess présent, a contemporary in spectacles, 
octogenarian perhaps, — a mummy with a green ej'e- 
shade, who seemed to me a domestic divinity. I got 
back to Berlin at six o'clock without having eaten 
a mouthful since moming. Berlin is the city of ennui. 
I should die hère in a week. Poor Humboldt is dying 
of it ; he pines for Paris." 
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** DRBSDnr, Oct 10, 18i8.t 
**. • • Yesterday, having missed the hour for the 
Galleiy, I wandered over Dresden in ail directions. 
It is, I do assure you, a chaimiDg town ; far préférable 
as a résidence to that paltry and melancholy Berlin. 
Thcre is more of the metropolis about it. It is half- 
Swiss, half-Gennan ; the environs are picturesqae and 
charming. I can readily understand why persons 
should live in Dresden, where there is a mingling of 
gardens among the bouses which refireshes the eye. . . . 
^^ I saw so many Titians in Florence and Venice that 
those in the Gallery hère seemed of less value to me. 
Correggio's ^ Night ' is over-rated, I should say ; but 
hîs ' Magdalen ' and two Virgins of his, the two Madon- 
nos of Raffaelle, and the Flemish and Dutch pictures, 
are alone worth the journey. The famous * Trésor ' is 
nonsensc. Its three or four million diamonds canuot 
dazzle eyes that hâve just seen the Win ter Palace. 
Besides, a diamond says nothing to me; a dew-drop 
sparkling in the rising sunlight seems to me a thousand 
timcs more beautiful than the finest diamond, — just as 
a certain smile is more precious to me than the finest 
picture. It follows that I must corne back to Dresden 
with you to let the pictures hâve full effect upon me. 
Bubens moved me ; but the Bubens in the Louvre are 
more sati8f3'ing. The true masterpiece of the Dresden 
gallery is a picture by Holbein which éclipses ail the 
rest How I regretted that I could not hold your hand 
in mine while I admired it with that inward delight and 
plénitude of happiness which the contemplation of the 

1 Unimportant circumstances changed his plans and made him 
go to Dresden. 
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beautiful bestows. We are prepared for the Madonna 
of Kaffaelle, but Holbein's Madonna seîzed me like an 
unexpected joy. 

'^ It is eleven o'cloek at night. I am in a hôtel where 
every one bas gone to bed. Dresden is quiet as a sick- 
room. I hâve no désire to sleep. Hâve I grown old, 
that the Gallery gave me so few émotions ? Or is it 
that the source of my émotions has changed ? Ah, 
truly, I perceive the infinitude of my attachment and 
its depth by the void there now is in my soûl. For me, 
to love is to live ; I feel this, I see it more than ever 
now ; ail things prove it to me ; I recognize that never 
again can any taste, any absorption of mind, any pas- 
sion exist for me but that you know of, — which fills not 
only my heart, but my whole brain. 

** Adieu, dear star, forever blessed. There may come 
a time when I can tell you the thoughts that now op- 
press me. To-night I can only say that 1 love you too 
well for my peace of mind, and that absence from you 
is dcath to me. . . . There are moments when I see 
clearly the least little objects that surround you ; I look 
at that cushion with a pattern of black lace worked upon 
it on which you leaned, — I count the stitches. Never 
was my memory so fresh. My inward sight, on which 
are mirrored the bouses I build, the landscapes I create, 
is now ail given to the service of the most completely 
happy memory of my life. You cannot imagine the 
treasures of revery which glorify certain hours — some 
there are which fill my eyes with tears." 

•' Pasbt, Feb. 6, 1844. 
"... I beg you not to be troubled about adverse 
reviews of me; it might be more injurions the other 
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way. In France a man is doomed if he gets a name, and 
iscrowned while living. Insnlts, calomnies, rejection, 
will do me no harm. Some day it will be known that 
thongh I lived by my pen not a penny bas ever entered 
my porse tbat was not laborionsly and bardly earned ; 
that praise or blâme are alike indiffèrent to me ; that I 
hâve donc my work amid cries of hatred, literary fhsil- 
lades, and bave beld my course with a flrm hand, imper- 
tarbably. . • . Dear star of the first magnitude, I see, 
with regret, that yoa commit the mistake of defending 
me. When any one says harm of me in yonr présence 
there is bat one thing for yon to do^ — laagb in yonr 
sleeve at those who calnmniate me by outdoing what 
the}' say. Tell them, ^ If he escapes public indignation 
it is only because he is so élever in evading the law.' 
That is what Dumas did ; when some one said to him 
that his father was a negro, he replied, ' M}' grand- 
father was a monke}-.' • . . 

" You say in your last letter : What a volume that is 
which contai ns Xa Maison Nucingen^ Pierre Ghraaaoti^ 
and Les Secrets de la Priîicesse de Cadignan. Per- 
haps you are right; I am proud of it (between our- 
selves). Next cornes Les Petits Bourgeois^ and after 
that Les Frères de la Consolation,^ Nothing will then 
be wanting to my Parisian scènes but the artists, the 
théâtre, and the savants. Those donc, I shall bave 
painted the great modem monster under ail ite 
aspects. 

^' Here^ then, are the stakes I play for: durîng the 
présent half-century four men will hâve had a vast in- 

^ VEnvtra de Vllistoirt Contemporaine, The American édition 
keeps the original name. 
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flaencc on the world, — Napoléon, Cuvîer, O'Connell; 
and I désire to be the fonrth. The first lived on the 
blood of Europe, he was inocnlated with war; the 
second espoused the whole globe; the third incar- 
nated in himself a people ; and I shall hâve carrîed 
a whole sodety in mj brain. Better live thas than 
Bit ever}' night calling out, ' spades, tmmps, hearts,' 
or tronbling one's self as to why Madame Soch-a-one 
does thns and so. But there will always be some- 
thing in me that is greater than the writer, and far 
happier than he, — namely, your serf. My feeling, 
in itself, is to me nobler, grander, more complète 
than ail the gratifications of vanity or famé.'* 

" Feb. 6. 1844. 

** Yesterday I consulted Dr. Roux (Dupuytren's 
successor), and he advises me to make a journey on 
foot as the only means of putting an end to the dis- 
position my brain shows to become inflamed. Wben I 
don't suffer in the head I suffer in the intestines, and I 
hâve always a little fever. But just now as I write to 
you I feel well, or rather I feel better. . . . 

"Ah, one more look at that dear room in Petersburg, 
and a deep sigh, alas, that I am not there I Why 
should n't you hâve a poet as others hâve a dog, a 
parrot, a monkey? — ail the more because I hâve some- 
thing of ail three of them in me. I tell you again and 
again, lamfaiihful (hère the countess throws up her 
head and casts a superb glance). 

"Adieu, till to-morrow. The last two days I hâve 
recovered a little gayety. Can it be that something 
fortunate is happening to you?" 
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«F«b. 19, 1844. 
^* • • • Tes, yoa hâve eveiy reason to be proud of 
jour ohild. It is through seeing the yoong gîiis of her 
sphère and those who are the best broaghtmp hère that 
I say to yon, and repeat it, that yoa are right in being 
proad of yonr Anna. Tell her that I love her, for yoa 
whose happiness and pride she is, and for her own 
angelic soal which I appreciate. • • • Do yoa know 
what is the most lasting thing in sentiment? It is fo 
BùrceOerie h froide — charm that can be deliberately 
Judged. Weîl, the charm in you has undergone the 
coolest examination, and the most minate, as well as 
the most extended oomparison, and ail is in yoar 
favor. You, dear fi*atemal soal, yoa are the saintly 
and noble and devotcd bcîng to whom a man coufides 
his whole life and happiness with ample security. Yoa 
are the phares, the light-giving star, the sicura rie- 
chezza^ sema brama. I hâve understood you, even 
to your sadness, which I love. Among ail the reasons 
which I find to love you — and to love you with that 
flame of youth which brought me the only happy 
moment of my past life — there is not one against my 
loving, respccting, adrairing you. In your présence 
no mental satiet}' is possible : in that I say to 30U a 
great thing — I say the thing that makes happiness. 
You will learn henceforth, from day to day, from year 
to 3ear, the profound truth of what I am now writing 
to 3'ou. Whence comcs it? I know not; perhaps from 
the similarity of characters, or that of minds, but 
above ail from that admirable phenomenon called în- 
timate compréhension, and aiso from the cîrcumstances 
of our lives. We hâve both been deeply tried and 
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tortured in the course of oor existence ; each bas a 

thirst for rest, — rest in our hcarts and in our outward 

lives. We bave the same worship of the idéal, the 

same faith, the same dévotion. Well, if those éléments 

cannot produce happincss, as their contraries produce 

unhappiness, we must deny that saltpetre, coal, and 

such things, produce ashes. But over and above thèse 

reasons it must bc said, dear^ that there is another, — 

a fact, a certainty ; it is the inspiration of feeling, the 

inexplicable^ intangible, invisible flame which God bas 

given to certain of bis créatures, and which enfolds 

them ; for I love you as we love that which is beyond 

our rcach; I love you as we love God, as we love 

happiness." 

" Feb. 28, 1844. 

"In spite of what you tell me of your plans for 
Dresden, I hardly believe in them. If you leave 
Petersburg the middle of May you cannot reach 
Wierzschovnia before the end of June ; how then can 
you expect to be in Dresden in October? Will four 
months suffice to take possession of your rights, exam- 
ine the accounts of the administration and the guardian- 
sbip, and re-establish the statum quo of your personal 
govemment? No, I know you cannot leave in Octo- 
ber ; and I know, too, your anxious tcndcrness for your 
child will never suffer her to travel in winter. Do you 
comprehend what there is of despair to me in thèse 
convictions? Life was only supportable in the hope 
of Dresden ; it will overwhelm me, annihilate me, if I 
bave to wait longer. . . . 

" I went this morning for the proofs of what I hâve 
written of Xe« Petits Bourgeois, The printing-office 
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Ib dose to Saint-Gennaiii-dea-Prës ; the idea came to 
me to enter the churdi, and I prayed for yoa and your 
dear child before the altar of the Virgin. Tears came 
into my eyes as I asked Qoà to keep yoa both in life 
and health. Perhaps, in retoming from those heights 
I hâve brongbt back some gleams from the idéal throne 
before which we kneeL With what fervor, what ar- 
dor, what abandonment of mysel( do I feel that I am 
bound toyoa forever, — for time and fbr etemity, as 
pions people say, 

*^ I inclose the first flower that bas bloomed in my 
garden ; it smiled to me this moming, and I send it 
charged with ail those tbonghta and émotions which 
cannot be written. . . . No, never in my living life 
hâve I said one word of you, nor of my worship, nor 
of my falth ; and probably the atone which wîll some 
day lie above my body will keep the secret that I hâve 
kept in life. Therefore, there was never in this world 
a fresher and more immaculate feeling in any soûl than 
that you know of." 

"PABST,Oct. 11, 1844. 

" To clear off some tweoty thousand francs of debt 
and to start for Dresden in December with Zes Pay- 
sans finished, — that is my drcam ; and if not realized 
how can I live through 1845? 

"The death of your cousin Thaddeus grieves me. 
You hâve told me so much of him that you made me 
love him whom you loved. You hâve doubtless guesscd 
why I called Paz Thaddens, and gave him the charac- 
ter and sentiments of your poor cousin. While you 
wcep for his loss remind yourself that I will love you 
for ail those whose love you lose. . . . 
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" Are you really satisfied wîth the yoang man?^ Ex- 
amine him without prédilections; for such excellent 
prospects for your cbild will certainly tend to make the 
Buitor himself seem perfect. Remember that her whole 
life is involved. I am glad the first points, those of 
taste and sympathy, so necessary for her happiness 
and yours, are satisfactory ; but, nevertheless, study 
him ; be as stem in judgment as if you did not like him. 
The thiugs to be considered above ail else are prin- 
ciples, character, firmness. But how stupid of me to 
be giving this advice to the best and most devoted of 
mothers. I am sure I don't know why I am recom- 
meuding prudence to one who possesses ail the wits of 
ail the Rzewuski, and who has an eye at the tip of each 
dainty little finger. 

" C came to see me yesterday. He is a terrible 

dullard. I am alarmed to think that the king takes 
him with him five times out of ten wherever he goes. 
Louis-Philippe commits tlie same fault that Napoléon 
committed. He wants to be ail and sole. There comes 
a day when empires perish because the man they rest 
on perishes, having neglected to provide his substi- 
tute. One thing is certain, the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe hang on a thread, and that thread is the 
life of an old man of seventy-six." 

"Passt, Oct. 21, 1844. 

*'I am perfectly well again, and hâve gone back to 
work. This is a pièce of good news I ought to write to 
you at once. But oh ! dearest, a year is a year, don't 
you see? The heart cannot deceive itself; it must 

1 Comte Georges Mniszeck, as suitor to ber dangbter. 

20 
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saffer its own pains in spite of tlie fidse remédies of 

hope — Hope ! is it anything more than pain dis- 

gnised? • • • 

^^I went ont yesterday for the first time; and I 

bonght a clock of régal magnificence, and two vases 

of sea-green marble, which are not less magnificent. 

A rich amateur is oovetoas of my Florentine fùmiture, 

and is comîng to see it. I shall ask forty thousand 

Arancs. Another bit of news : Girardon's ^ Christ/ for 

which I paid two hundred francs, is yalued at five 

thousand, and at twenty thousand with the Bmstolone 

Ihime. I hâve also found a splendid pedestal for that 

bust by David, which they tell me is a great success. 

This beautifhl thing only oost me three hundred francs, 

and the late Alibert, for whom it was made, must hâve 

paid fifteen or twenty thousand for it. And yet you 

laugh, dear countess, at my dealings in the kingdom of 

Bric-à-brac. Dr. Nacquart is very much opposcd to 

my selling the furniture. He says : ' In a few months 

you will be out of your présent difflculties, and thèse 

magnificent things will be your glory.' ' I like money 

better,' I replied. So you see, Harpagon was the poet, 

and the poet was Harpagon. Dear, believe me, I can- 

not sufier much longer as I am. Think of it ! another 

delay I When Les Paysans is quite finished, I shall 

claim a word from you, pcrmitting me to join you in 

your steppes." 

"November, 1844. 

" As for your suggested plan, I would rather renounce 
tranquillity than obtain it at that priée. When a man 
bas troubled his country and intrigued in court and city, 
like Cardinal de Retz, he may évade his debts at Corn- 
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mercy if he chooses; but in our commonplace epoch 

a man cannot leave his own place withoiit pa3ing ail 

he owes ; otherwise he would seem to be escaping his 

creditors. In thèse days we are doubtless less grand, 

less dazzling, but we are certainly more orderly, per- 

haps more honorable, than the grcat lords of the great 

century. This comes, possibly, from our altered un- 

dcrstanding of what honor and duty mean ; we hâve 

plaeed their meaning elsewhere^ and the reason is 

simple enough. Those great men were the actors on 

a great stage, whose business it was to be admired, and 

they were paid for beîng so. We are now the paying 

public, which acts only for itself and by itself. There- 

fore, don't talk to me of Switzerland or Italy, or any- 

thing of that kind. My best, my only country lies 

within the fortifications of Paris. If I leave it it will 

only be to see y ou, — as you well know. I should 

already hâve done so had you permitted it. 

^^ I hâve received a letter from Lirette, asking me to 

be présent at the ceremony of her taking the vows and 

veU." 1 

" December 8. 

*' I got up at half-past two this moming, worked till 
midday, ate a hasty breakfast, and reached the couvent 
at one o'clock. Thèse good nuns really think the 
world tums for them alone. I asked the portress how 
long the ceremony would last, and she replied, 'An 
hour.' So I thought to myself : I can see Lirette after 
it, and get back in time for my business at the printing- 

1 Mlle. Lirette Borel, a confidential friend or oompanion of 
Mme. Hanska, had corne to Paris to enter, with Balzac's assist- 
ance, the Order of Saint-Tbomas-de-VilleneuTe. 
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office. Well, il lasted till foor o*cIock ! then I had to 
Bee the poor girl afterwards ; I did not get awmy tiU 
half-past five. Howeyer, it was right that my dear 
oonntess and Anna shonld be repreaented at the boiial 
of their friend ; ao I went through with it bravely. 
I had a fine place beaide the officiating prieat. The 
sermon lasted nearly an honr ; it was well written and 
well delivered, — not strong, but fùll of faith. The 
officiating priest went to sleep (he was an old man). 
Lirette neyer stirred. She was on her knees between 
two postulants. The little girla were ranged on one 
side of the choir; the chapter was on the other, be- 
hind the grating wbich waa made transparent for the cere- 
mony. Lirette, tc^ther with the postulants, heard the 
sermon on her knees, and did not raise her eyes. Her 
face was white, pare, and stamped with the enthusiasm 
of a saint As I had never seen the ceremony of tak- 
ing the veil, I watched, observed, and studied every- 
thing with a dcep attention whieh made them takc me, 
I hâve no doubt, for a very pious man. On arriving 
I praj'ed for you and for your children fervently ; for 
each time that I see an altar I takc my flight to God 
and humbly dare, and ardeutly, to ask his goodness for 
me and mine, — who are you and yours. The chapel, 
with its white and gold altar, was a very pretty one. 
The ceremony was imposing and very dramatic. I felt 
deeply moved whcn the three new sisters threw them- 
selves on the ground and were buried under a pall, 
while prayers for the dead were recited over those three 
living créatures, and when, aller that, they rose and 
appeared as brides crowned with white roses, to make 
their vows of espousal to Jésus Christ. 
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^' Just then an incident occurred. The youngest of 
the sisters — prettj as a dream of love — was so agi- 
tated tbat when it came to pronouncing the yows she 
was obliged to stop short jast at the vow of chastity. 
It lasted thlrty seconds at most; but it was awfal; 
there seemed to be uncertainty. For my part, I admit 
that I was shaken to the depths of my soal ; the émo- 
tion I felt was too great for an unknown cause. The 
poor little thing soon came to herself, and the ceremony 
went on without further hindrance. • . • 

'^ I saw Lirette afber the ceremony ; she was ga}* as 
a bird ; she said she was so happy that she prayed con- 
tinually that God would make us ail monks and nuns. 
We ended by talking seriously of you and your dear 
child. 

^' To-morrow I am going to see a little house which 
is for sale near the church of Saint Vincent-de-Paul ; 
the Byzantine church which we went to see, you re- 
member, and where a fùneral was going on. You said 
to me, looking at the vacant ground near the church, 
' I should not be unwilling to live hère ; we should be 
near to God, and far from the world.'" 

" Passt, Feb. 15, 1845. 
^' Poor dear countess,how many things I hâve to say 
to you. Without your inexorable order, I should hâve 
been in Dresden a month ago. . . • Ail thèse uncer- 
tainties hâve weighed heavily upon me ; for how can I 
work when every hour I expect a letter to tell me to 
start at once ? I hâve not yet written one line for the 
end of Les Paysans. Tbis uncertainty bas completely 
disorganized me. From the mère point of view of 
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material interests it is fataL In spite of your fine 
intelligence you are nnable to nndentand thia, for yoa 
know nothing of Parisian eoonomy or the painfhl atraita 
of a man who tries to live on six thoasand francs a year. 
Bat the worst (^ ail is the impossibility of occapying 
my mind. How can I thro w myself into absorbing ^bor 
with the idea before me of soon starting — and starting 
to see yoa? It is impossible. To do so I need to hâve 
no heart. I hâve been tortored and agitated as I never 
was in my life before. It is a triple martyrdom of the 
heart, of the head, of the interestSi and (my imagina- 
tion aiding) it has been so violent that I dedare to yoa 
I am half dazed, so dazed that to escape madness I 
bave taken to going ont in the evening and playing 
lansquenet at Madame Merlin's and other places. I 
had to apply a remedy to such disease. I hâve been to 
the opéra, and dîned out twice, and tried to lead a gay 
life for the last fortnight. And now I wiU work night 
and day and finish Les Paysans. It wlll take a month 
of herculean labor, but I inscribe upon my brain (to be 
rejected by my heart) the words : ' Think no more of 
your star, nor of Dreaden, nor of travel ; stay in your 
chains and toil miserably.' " 

" April 6, 1846. 

*' I do not know what to think of what you say of 
my letter. I, to give you pain or the faintest grief! I, 
whose constant thought it is to spare you pain I Good 
God I however right my intentions were, it seems that 
I hâve hurt you, and that is enough. . . . When I see 
you I will explain ail. . . . Under such irritating cir- 
cumstances I was impatient. I write my letters hastily 
and never read them over. I say what is in my mind 
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without reflection. If I had reread that letter pcrhaps 
I should hâve sacrifîced it to Vulcan, as I often do others 
in which my voice gets too loud.** 

" April 18. 
" You Write, * I wish I could see you/ Well, when 
you hold this letter in your dainty fingers, may they 
tremble a little, for I shall be very near you, at £ise* 
naeh, at Erfurt, — I can*t now tell where, for I shall 
follow my letter. To-day is Friday, and I stait 
Sunday." 

" Sept. 10, 1845. 

*' My faeulties hâve corne back to me more brilliant 
than ever. I am certain that the présent two books 
will be worthy of the former ones. I tell you this 
to calm the anxiety of your fratemal soûl as to the reac- 
tion of the physical upon the mental faeulties, and to 
prove to you for the millionth time that I tell you the 
exact truth and hide nothing, either good or bad. Go 
to the baths of Teplitz, or elsewhere, if necessary, only 
be faithful to your promise at Sarmate. ... I hâve no 
words but the mute language of the heart to thank you 
for that adorable letter, in which your gayety breaks 
forth with sparkling gush, — sweet treasure of your dear 
mind; which the charming weather has brought back to 
you. I remember your once saying to me : * It is only 
wrong-doers who can stay sad when the joyous sun is 
shining.' 

"I am workîng, working, — God knows how, and 
God knows why. When you hold this letter in your 
hand I shall probably hâve no dcbts, except to my 
family. We will talk thèse things ovcr on the boat 
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from Chalons. There is mach to tell, and I hope that 
this time yoa will not be disaatisfied with your servant* 
I bave an enormous amount of work to do in thinking, 
writing, and correcting, so as to be free to aooompany 
yoo. When tbls letter reacbes yoa, tbink tbat we are 
eacb going towards tbe otber. Take care of yoarself ; 
see to your bealth ; yoor cbild's welfare dépends on it. 
I dare not say mine, and yet^ wbat else bave I in tbis 
world?" 

" Fàsst, Jannary 1, 184a 

^^ Anotber year, dear, and I enter it witb pleasure. 
Tbirteen years in February since tbe bappy day wben 
I received your first letter. Tbey seem to me links, 
indestructible, eternal, glittering witb bappiness and 
life. The fourteentb year will soon begin. . . . Yoa 
are my bappiness, as you are my famé and my future. 
Do you remember tbat early morning at Valence on tbe 
bank of tbe Kbone, when our geutle talk made you for- 
get your neuralgia? when we walked for two bours in 
tbe dawn, both 111, y et wlthout noticing the cold or 
our own suâfenugs ? Bclievc me, sucb memories, whîcb 
are whoU}' of tbe soûl, are as powerful as the material 
recollections of others ; for in you, soûl is more beauti- 
fui than the corporeal beauties for whlch the sons of 
Adam destroy themselves." 

" February 14, 1846. 

*' You do not yet know that I am silently ooUecting 
superb things in art furniture, — thauks to researcbes, 
tramps about Paris, économies and privations. I don't 
mcan to spcak of tbis, bowever; I shall not unmask 
m}* batteries until m}* dream gathers more and more 
tbe semblance of reality. . . . Yesterdaj' I found two 
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Sèvres vases (of the Restoration) which were, no doubt, 
painted for some entomologiste for thej are covered 
with the loveliest insects; evidently the work of an 
artîst, and of great value, — a real discovery, a rare 
chance, such as I hâve never before met with. With 
time and patience one can find everything in Paris, 
even bargains. Just now I am in treaty for a chan- 
delier which must hâve belonged to some emperor of 
Germany, for it is topped by a double-headed eagle. 
It is Flemish, and certainly came from Brussels before 
the Révolution ; weighs two hnndred poands, and is ail 
brass. I expect to get it for its intrinsic value, 450 
fhmcs. I want it for my dining-room, which will be in 
the same style. I see your alarm at this news ; but 
don't be uneasy, I am not making debts ; I obey your 
suprême commands. ... I saw the other day in a 
bric-à-brac shop a miniature of Madame de Sévignë, 
donc, I thought, in her lifetime. It can be had for 
very little; do you want it? It struck me as rather 
good, but I had no time to examine it properlj*." 

" 16th. 

*' I hâve seen that miniature again and it is hideous. 
But on the other hand I hâve bought a portrait of 
Maria Leczinska afber Coypel, evidently painted in 
his atelier. I got it for the value of the frame. It 
is one of those portraits of queens such as they give 
to cities or great personages, and will do very well 
to decorate the salon. Gautier is to brîng me a 
painter named Chenavard to pass judgment on it, 
for, like Louis XIV., * I don't choose to deceive 
myself.' 
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" Pamt, Jane 14, 18i6. 

c^My finandal situation is bettcr than I thoaght 
My principal creditors are perfectly satisfied with the 
libéral manner in which I bave settled their accoanta. 
I can easily pay alL My beaith is excellent, and as 
for talent — obi I bave reoovered it in aU its early 
bloom. My arrangements with publisbers will be con- 
cluded this week. Write me tbe exact time wben yoa 
will permit me to go to you, so tbat I may be quite 
read}'. Hère is what I am going to work at now : 
L'Histoire des Parents Pauvres, Le Bonhomme 
Pons y and La Cousine Bette; also Les Méfaits éPitn 
Procureur du roi, and the last of Les Pat/sans. This 
will bring me in more than my payments. . . . The 
publishiug business is just now in a bad way. I am 
to see Fume, Vëron, and Charpentier this morning. 

"I am going valiantly to work with much ardor. 
Already I hâve spent two long nights on Le Bon- 
homme Pons. I think it will be a really fine work, 
rcmarkable even among those I am best satisfied with. 
You shall see ! I bave dedicated it to our dear Teano, 
and I want it to be worthj' of him. The story belongs 
to the order of César Birotteau and the Interdiction. 
The point is to interest the reader in a poor nnd simple- 
minded man, an old man, crushed by humiliations and 
iusults, fuU of feeling. forgiving ail and revenging him- 
self only by benefits. La Cousine Bette is also a poor 
relation, crushed by humiliations and insults, living in 
the midst of three or four families, and meditating ven- 
geance for her bruised pride and wounded vanity. 
Thèse two historiés, with that of Pierrette, will make 
the séries of Les Parents Pauvres,^' 
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" July M, 1846. 

" Two years of peace and tranquîUity are absolutely 
neccssar}' to soothe my soûl after sixteen years of suc- 
cessive catastrophes. I feel, I do assure you, very 
weary of thèse incessant struggles. If it were not for 
the new motives for courage which hâve entered my 
heart I should^ like that drowning man whose strength 
kept him up for hours in a furious sea, succumb at last 
to the gentler waves within sight of port. To be 
dragged incessantly away from ail calmness and from 
the work of the mind by annoyances and anxieties 
which would drive ordinary people mad, is that living, 
I ask you ? 

" I hâve not lived in thèse latter years, except at 
Dresden, Baden, Rome, or when we joumeyed together. 
Thanks be to you^ oh, dear and tender consoling angel, 
who alone hâve poured into my desolate life some 
drops of pure happiness, that marvellous oil which 
does at times give courage and vigor to the fainting 
wrestlcr. That alone should open to you the gâtes of 
paradise, if indeed you hâve any faults to reproach 
yourself with, — you, perfect woman, devoted mother, 
kiud and compassionate friend. It is a great and noble 
mission to console those who hâve found no consolation 
on this earth. I hâve in the treasure of your letters, 
in the still greater treasure of my recollections, in the 
gratcful and constant thought of the good you hâve 
donc to my soûl by your advice and your example, a 
sovereign remedy against ail misfortunes ; and I bless 
you very often, my dear and beneficent star, in the 
silence of night and in the worst of my troubles. May 
that blessing, which looks to God as the author of ail 
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good, reach yon often. T17 to hear it in the mannnr- 

ing soands whioh are heard in the soal thoogh we 

know not whenoe tbey corne. My Grod I withoat yoQ« 

where ahoold I be?** • • • 

" Jnly 90^ 1846. 

^^ Ton tell me of complications in yonr afGûn. Bat, 
as yoa say, we mast tnist in Providence, for ail ttiiugs 
are in danger if we sonnd the earth abont us. ... I 
mast tell yoa, however, that nothing sarprises me 
more than to see yoa so troabled over things yoa can- 
not change, — yoa, whom I hâve seen so submissive 
to the Divine will; you, who hâve always walked 
straight before you, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, and still less behind you, where tiie past is 
engulfed as one dead. Why not let yourself be led bj^ 
the hand of God through the world and through life as 
3'ou bave been hitherto ; and so advance into the future 
with that calmness, serenity, and confidence which a 
faith like yours ought to inspire ? I must admit that in 
seeing mj* star, which shines with so pure a ray, thus 
disturbcd about materiai interests, thcre is something, I 
know not what, which I do not like, and which makcs 
me suffer. You hâve already given too much of your 
time and your beautiful youth to such cares, in spite of 
your instincts and your natural aversions ; but you were 
then compelled to do so by neccssity, by the interests 
of 3'our beloved child, and by your sensé of duty. Now 
that 3'ou hâve fulfiUed with such scrupulous and merito* 
rious thoroughness your obligations to 3*our admirable 
daughter, who understands so well what she owes to 
you, and whom you hâve now established according to 
the choice of her heart and also in accordance with 
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jour owQ ideas and sympathies, jou surely hâve noth- 
iDg more to do than to seek the rest and quiétude you 
80 Ailly deserve, and give up the burden of business 
affairs to your ehildren, who will continue the work of 
your patient and laborious administration. What can 
y on fear for them, so intelligent, so enlightened, so 
reasonable, so perfeetly united, so fitted for one another ? 
Why foresee events which might trouble such security ? 
Why fear catastrophes which, I delight in thinking, 
can never happen? By spending your strength on 
imaginary dangers you will hâve none left for real ones 
— if they ever threaten you, which I doubt." 

" July 29, 1846. 

'^ I haTe Just found a letter from your cbildren in the 
post-office, to which Anna has added thèse few words, 
which make me uneasy. She says : ^ Mamma is sad 
and sufiTering. You ought to come hère and help us to 
distract her mlnd.' I went at once and took m}^ place 
as far as Mayence. I shall go through as punctually 
as possible ; you cannot doubt it. Adieu." 

He joined them soon afber at Wiesbaden and made 
the little trip to Strasburg which has already been 
mentioned. During this and the foUowing year (1846, 
1847) he did no other work than to finish certain books 
already in course of publication, and write the first third 
of Le Député ctArcis^ which was finished by M. 
Charles Rabou and published three years after Balzac's 
death. 

In October, 1847, he made his first visit to Madame 
Hanska's home in the Ukraine, of which he gives the 
following description to his sister. Madame Surville. 
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" WiEMZBOBoynk, Oet 8^ 1847. 

<«Mt deab Sister, — I arrived hère withoat oUier 
accident than extrême fatigue ; for I bave corne over a 
quarter of the earth*8 diameter and even more in eight 
dajs, withoat stopping or going to bed. If I had 
doabled the distance I should hâve foond myself bej'ond 
the Himalajas. As I got hère ten days before my 
letter, I greatly surprised my friends, who were mach 
touched by my eagemess. 

" This habitation is an actual Loavre, and the territory 
belonging to it greater than that of one of oor départ- 
ments. In France we bave no conception of the extent 
and fci*tility of thèse great estâtes, where no manore is 
ever used, and where they sow wheat year after year. 
Thongh the young count and coantess hâve somcthing 
like twenty thousand maie peasants (forty thousand 
soûls) to tliclr sbare alone, it would require four hundred 
thousand to kcep ail the land in cultivatiou. They only 
sow as much as they are able to rcap and gather in. . . • 

** The country is peculiar in the sensé that side by side 
with the utmost magniGeence the commonest comforts 
are laeking. This estate is the only one in the province 
which possesscs a CarccI lamp and a hospital There 
are mirroi*s tcn feot high, and bare walls ; yet Wierz- 
schovnia is held to be the most sumptuous dwelling in 
the Ukraine, which is the size of France. Delightful 
tranquillit}' reigns. The authorities hâve been full of 
attentions, I might say chivalric attentions for me ; 
otherwise without such miraculous help, I could never 
hâve got hère ; being ignorant of the languages of the 
nagions through which I passed. From the European 
fiontier to Odessa the country is a flat plain, like our 
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Beauce. My arriTal has been sadly celebrated by two 
terrible conflagrations, which bumed several houses. I 
saw the drcadful sight. • . • 

'^ In spite of thèse fertQe lands the commutation of 
crops into money is extremely difficult, for the bailiffs 
steal, and labor is scarce to thresh the wheat, which is 
donc by machines. Nevertheless, few persons in 
France hâve any idea of the wealth and power of 
Russia. It must be seen to be believed. This power 
and wealth are ail territorial, which will, sooner or later, 
make Russia the mistress of £uropean markets for ail 
natural products. • • . 

*' I hâve taken a heavy eold, which will probably last 
me two months ; it is so bad I cannot leave the bouse. 
I ought to go to Kiev, the Rome of the North, a city 
with three hundred churches, to pay my respects to the 
Governor, who is viceroy of three great principalities 
of the size of an empire, and obtain my permit to re- 
main hère. It is physically impossible that I should 
return to Paris for six or eight months. The winter is 
beginning, and I could not risk a journey at that season. 
I shall probably be in Paris towards April ; but even 
so, I shall return hère immediately, as we wish to make 
a joumcy to the Crimea and the Caucasus and go as 
far as Tiflis. The idea of such a journey delights me. 
There is nothing finer than that région. They say it is 
like Switzerland plus the sea and the végétation of the 

tropics." 

*' November, 1847. 

^^ Tou cannot imagine the enormous wealth which ac- 
cumulâtes in Russia and is wasted for want of means of 
transportation. Hère (and Wicrzschovnia is a palace) 
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they heat the stoyes with straw, and burn more In one 
week than there is in the Saint- Laarent marketinFària 
I went tlie other day to ihQfoUvxxrk of WiensohcyTnia, 
which is the place where they atack the wheat and 
thresh it; for this village alone there were twenly 
Btacks, each thirty feet high by onehundred and twentj 
five feet long and thirty feet. broad. But the thefta of 
the bailiffs and the heavy expenses diminish the rêve- 
nnes greatly. We haye no idea in France of eziateoce 
hère. At Wierzschoynia, for instance, it is necessary 
to haye ail trades on the place. There is a taOor, a 
shoemaker, a confectîoner, an npholsterer, etc., attached 
to the house. I nnderstand now what the late Mon- 
sieur H. (who had a whole orchestra in his service) 
said to me at Geneva about his three hundred servants. 
^^ lil}' great hope and désire is not, as yet, near to its 
accomplishment. Madame Hanska is indispensable to 
her children. She guides and instructs them in the 
vast and difficult administration of the property. She 
has given ail to ber daughter. I knew of this intention 
when I was with her in Fetersburg ; and I am deligbted 
that the happiness of my life is detached from ail self- 
intcrcsts ; it makes me the more solicitons to guard 
that which has been confided to me. ... I hâve seen 
Kiev, tbe orthodox city of three hundred churches, and 
the riches of Lavza, tbe Saint Sopbia of the steppes. 
It was well to see it once. I was showered with atten- 
tions. "Would you believe it, a rich moujik has read ail 
my books and burns a taper for me weekly bofore Saint 
Nicholas ! He gave money to the servants of Madame 
Hanska's sister to let him know when I came to Kiev, 
so that he might see me. 
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*^ I bave a delightfbl suite of rooms, — a salon, stady, 
and bed-chamber. Tbe studj is in rose-colored stucco, 
with a fireplace, superb carpets, and commodioas fnr- 
nitare. The Windows are one sheet of glass, so tbat I 
ean look roand the landscape on ail sides. You can 
imagine tbat Wierzscbovnia is indeed a Louvre wben 
I tell 3'ou it contains five or six otber sucb suites of 
rooms for guests. As I am working bard just now, I 
breakfast in my own rooms and only go down to din- 
ner ; but tbe ladies and Comte Georges paj me little 
visits. It is a patriarebal life witbout tbe sligbtest 
ennui. 

^ Your letters gave me great pleasure. I am deligbted 
to know from my motber tb&t tbe little bouse in tbe 
rue Fortunée is earefully gnarded. Madame Hanska 
bas been very anxious about it on account of tbe valu- 
ables it contains. Tbe}* are tbe product of six years' 
economy, and sbe is afraid of thieves or accident It 
is indeed a nest, built straw by straw." 

Balzac retumed to Paris on tbe eve of tbe Révolu- 
tion of February, 1848. It was at tbis time tbat he 
met the gens-de-lettrea at tbe Institute, in response to 
Ledru-Rollin's invitation, of whicb Cbampfleury gives 
tbe amusing account already quoted. Tbis young writer 
bad lately dedicated a book (" Feu Miette ") to Balzac, 
who in return invited him to tbe rue Fortunée. Tbe 
account whicb Cbampfleury gives of tbe sumptuous lit- 
tle " nest," destined to see a montb's fruition of tbe 
hope of years, is valuable as being one of the most Per- 
sonal pictures whicb we bave of its master, and tbe 
ovly one whicb shows him to us in bis last years : — 

21 
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«« On tbe 27th of Febniarj, 1848, three days after 
the departiire of Loais Philippe, Monsieur de Balzac 
wiote to a8k me to go and see him in the rue For- 
tonëe. His household appeared to cousist of a valet 
and a concierge. M. de Balzac came downstaira to 
meet me, wrapped in the well-known white dreaa of a 
monk. His flaoe was round, his black eyes exoessively 
brilliant; the gênerai aspect of his skin olive, with 
•trong red tones on the cheeks, and pore yellow onea 
abont the temples, near the eyes ; his thick hair waa 
veiy black, bnt threaded with silver, — a powerflil 
mane. In spite of the ample robe, I noticed that his 
atomach was enormous. Monsieur de Balzac was hand- 
Bome. Unlike most persons who are uuable to find the 
man of their thoughts when they first meet a genius, 
I was surprised by his heauty, . . . It was not, of 
course, that Greek beauty which has tarned the bald 
heads of France and Germany ; it was the beauty be- 
longing to his intellect, which was not shut in within 
himself (as in many men), but expanded itself on his 
face. The face of the author of the Comédie Humaine 
showed strength, courage, patience, and genius. His 
eyes questioned and listened like those of a priest and 
a physician. I hâve never seen any like them for ful- 
ness of idea and deptlL His joyous face inspired joy, 
just as an actor who yawns can make his audience 
yawn. AU known portraits of Balzac are insufflcient 
to represent him. 

'^ After two hours' conversation I rose to go. M. de 
Balzac took me down a broad staircase différent from 
the one by which we went up. I noticed, in passing, 
a marble statue of himself, three-quarter size, which 
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seemed to me second-rate. 'Ah! do yoa care for 
art ? ' he said to me. * Then I must show you my col- 
lection.' We went up through other rooms until we 
entered a long gallery, in which the chief picture was a 
large Domenichino. There were many other pictures, 
but I bave forgotten theîr subjects and the names of 
their painters. 

''As we walked along, I wondered a little that I 
seemed to know the place. M. de Balzac explained the 
yarious objects. He told me, among other things, tho 
genealogy of the frames. One of them had belonged 
to Marie de Médicis, and M. de Rothschild was anxious 
to possess it. I was turning over in my mind how it 
could be that I knew this gallery without cver having 
entered it, when, as we passed Into another room, M. 
de Balzac stopped me before a little carved wooden 
frame, empty, yet hung intentionally in a strong light. 

* When the famous [Dutch antiquary whose name 

I bave forgotten] heard I had a frame by this master/ 
said M. de Balzac, ' he would hâve given the last drop 
of bis blood to get half of. it.' Then the truth flashed 
npon me. I was in the gallery of Cousin Pons. Hère 
were Cousin Pons' pictures, Cousin Pons* curios. I 
knew them now. 

'' After the picture gallery we entered a room lighted 
by a single window. The door once closed, nothing 
could be seen but cases filled with books in good bind- 
ings. It would bave been difficult to get out of the 
room without a guide. . • . M. de Balzac then showed 
me, with the enthusiasm of a proprietor, the arrange- 
ments of the bouse, the convenience of the rooms, the 
bathroom, the boudoir of the late banker Beaujon^ the 
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AresooB of which had Jast been restored ; and, flnally, a 
large salon, full of ail sorts of curiosities, oarved fhr- 
niture, comfortable ann-chairs Jast repolished and care- 
flilly regilded. I spent three hours in thls way, — three 
rapid hours, — dnring which M. de Balzac seemed to 
me the man I had pictored him, — the simple and sin- 
cère artist, fùU of a certain pride which charmed me, 
showing deep respect for the hand of man in art, and 
loving literatore as the Arab loves the wild horse of the 
désert which he has mastered." 

Balzac retumed to Wierzschovnia in October, 1848, 
and did not leave it again till April, 1850, His letters 
to his sister during this period show the two-fold strog- 
gle that he went through ; first, with the fatal malady 
that was already upon him (wîthout his knowledge), 
and next in the unavailing effort to bring Madame 
Hanska to take the step of marriage. The letters are 
unutterably sad ; not so much for what they sa}' as for 
wbat the readcr, with his clearer knowledge of ail that 
was about to happen, sees in them. In the présent day 
we know more of disease and its causes than the laîty, 
or even many of the physieians, of the first half of this 
century. It is plain to ail who read this history now 
tbat Balzac was in the grasp of a mortal malady as 
early as 1847, before he went to that cruel Russian 
tlimate, which gave him his coup-de-grâce, After he 
was taken ill at Wierzschovnia, he trusted, with his 
natural confidence, to a local doctor, who tortured him 
with remédies to no purpose, against the advice of his 
own son, a physician of broader intelligence. Dr. Nac- 
quart, his lifelong friend and physician, being asked to 
give the causes of Balzac's death, wrote a long and 
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rather irrelevant statement, in whîch, howeyer, the fol- 
lowing siguificant facts appear: ^^ A long-standing 
dîsease of the heart, aggravated by over-work at night, 
and the use, or abuse, of coffee had taken a new and 
fatal development. . . . His breathing was short and 
panting, and forbade ail active motion ; his voice, form- 
erlj so strong, was weak and broken ; his ejes, once 
clear and far-sighted, were covered with a film or veil. 
The patient retained hopes of himself ; but science had 
in the first instance diagnosed the complication of a 
marked albuminaria {profonde alhuminarie) , and could 
see no prospect of recovery." Balzac himself seems 
never to hâve lost heart; and this was fortunate in- 
deed ; for his ignorance as to his true state gave him 
his heart's désire in his marriage ; which appears (we 
are thankful to feel) to hâve been as deep a happiness 
to his wife as it was to him. 

The following letters and extracts of letters will tell 
briefly the story of the last two years : — 

" W1ERZ8CHOVNIA, November, 1848. 

*' YouNO Labiés and vert honored Nièces:* 

*' I am highly pleased with 3'our letters, which gave 
me great satisfaction, and which any other uncle than 
one known for his agreeahle writings would regard 
with blackest envy ou account of their graceful live- 
liness, and the perfection of their style. Thercfore 
hâve they won for each of you, as due recompense for 
such fine talents, a ^^ caraco'' made of magnificent 
termolama, trimmed with handsome fbr; which your 
august uncle will endeavor to smuggle through the 

^ Mefidemoiselles Sophie and Valentioe Suryille. 
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costom-hoase, and which wîll make 3'oa objecta of eoTj 
to ail your companions in tbe drawing-class. Ton eau 
never wear out your termolamas, because that thick, 
handsome silkcn stuff will last ten or fifteen 3*ear8. The 
youDg countess bas a fUr-lined gannent made of termo- 
lama, which her mother wore in 1830, and which stOl 
retains its colors. I don't know how the Orientais man- 
age to pat the sun into their stuflb. Those Eastem 
peoples are drunk with light 

^'Do me the favor to send me the following receiptSi 
dearly and carcftilly written out, so that they can be 
taught to moujik cooks: (1) the tomato sauce in- 
vented by your mother, exactly as it is senred at your 
table ; (2) the onion purëe which Louise used to make 
at your grandmotber's. For hère, I must tell you, we 
live in the midst of a great désert, and in order to 
swallow a bit of beef or mutton (which is not Pré-Salé), 
one needs the resourccs and persuasions of Farisian 
cookery. Be proud of thus becoming the benefactresses 
of a land entirely deprived of veal, — I mean eatable 
Tcal ; for the cows do hâve calves hère as elsewhere, 
but those calves are republican in their leanness. Beef, 
sueh as you know it in Paris, is a myth ; I remember 
it in roy dreams. Excellent tea is a consolation, and 
the dair}' products are delicious ; but as for vegetables, 
they are dreadful. Garrots tas te like radish, and turnips 
hâve no taste at ail. On the othcr hand, they make por- 
ridge out of many things, millet, oats, buckwheat, barle^', 
— I believe they make it out of the barks of trees. 
Therefore, my dear nièces, hâve pity on this région, 
so rich in corn, so poor in vegetables. How Valentlne 
would laugh at the apples, pears, and plums. . . . 
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"Now, Sophie, you need not be uneasy about the 
musîc for the Comtesse Geoi^es. She bas the genius 
of music, as she bas that of love. If she had not been 
born an heiress, she would certain!}' bave become a great 
artist. Music, her mother, her husband, — there you 
bave her character in three words, She is the fairy of 
the domestic heartb, the sparkle of our soals, our gay- 
ety, the life of the house. When she is not in it the very 
walls miss her, for she brightens them with her prés- 
ence. . . . She is thoroughiy edacated, without pcdan- 
try; her naïveté is dclicious; although she bas been 
married two 3'ears, she is as mciT}* as a child, and full 
of laughter as a 3-oung girl, — which does not prevent 
her from feeling a religions enthusiasm for noble thiugs. 
Physically, she possesses grâce, which is sometimes 
more beautiful than beauty, and this triumphs over a 
complexion which is rather dark ; her nose is well-cut, 
but prettj' only in profile ; her figure is perfect, supple, 
élégant; her feet and hands délicate and wonderfully 
small. AU thèse advantages are brought into relief by 
an air of distinction, of race, that indefinable air of casy 
grandeur which ail queens do not possess, and which is 
now lost to us in France, where every one expects to be 
the equal of others. She speaks four languages as well 
as if she were born in the countries where they are 
spoken. She is keenly observing ; nothing escapes her; 
I am often surprised by this myself ; but with it ail she 
is extremely discreet. After living in the house with 
her some weeks I could think of no word to describe 
her to my own mind but ^ pearl.' Her husband adores 
her. 

^^ I wish I could think that Yalentine would study as 
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much as the Comtesse Georges, who^ besides ail her 
other studies, gives mach time eyery daj to the piano. 
The thing that has given her this splendid éducation ia 
ieark. Now I mast tell my dear little nièce that to do 
nothing bat what we like to do is the origin of ail 
dégradation, especially for a woman. Rôles to obej, 
daties to be done, hâve been the law of this yoang girPs 
life, although she was an only daoghter and a ricfa 
heiress. Even to this day, she is a litUe child in prés- 
ence of her mother ; she disputes with others the honor 
of waiting on her; she has an English^ I raay aay, 
feadal révérence for her; she knows how to combine 
deep love and deep respect, tendemess with familiarityi 
without infringing on the enormoas distance between 
her mother and herself. The young countess has ne ver 
said 'thou' to her mother, and yet the problem of 
infinité tenderness and infinité respect is perfectly 
solvcd. 

^^ Don't think this a lesson, my dear nièces. I know 
your affection for your parents, who hâve made your 
childbood and youth a poem, such as your mother and 
I never had in our day, and which your excellent 
mother vowed you should some â&y enjoy. In France 
we are not bom, as thèse people are herc, to sec a whole 
population prostrate before social grandeur; we hâve 
no longer the right to think any one beneath us ; we 
are each obliged now to acquire our own value person- 
ally. This will make a great people of us, — provided 
we do not let commonplace and vulgar vanities get the 
better of us. So I entreat Valentine to set tasks to 
herself, to find work to bc done, if only to get the habit 
of duty, — of course without noglecting the ordinary 
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and dail}' employments of the houschold ; and above 
ail, to repress the désire to do only tohat one li&eSy for 
that is a descent into ail misfortunes. 

*'Biit that 's enough moralitj, — for you are both 
such little pests that you are capable of thinking I 
make your * caracos ' bitter to you. God forbid that 
I should bc like those parents who spread their children's 
bread and butter with moral rhubarb." 

" February 9, 1849. 

" You tell me, my dear sister, that you think of 
leaving your présent house and findîng a cheaper one 
elsewhere. You are right ; for in crises like your prés- 
ent one it is well to eut down expenses to absolute 
necessities. I can cite m}' own case for that. I never 
spent more on myself in Paris (counting carnages and 
trips to Sache) than two hundred francs. I advise you 
to look about the neighborhood of Passy, les Ternes, or 
Chaillot ; there you will find as good an apartment as 
your présent one for less money. If I were Surville 
I should take a single room in a central part of Paris 
and keep my office there. In this way you will pull 
through the présent crisis. You know what means I 
employed to live cheaply. My cooking was donc twice 
a week, Mondays and Thursdays. I ate cold méat and 
salad the other days. By contenting myself at Passy 
with strict necessaries, I roanaged to spend only a 
franc a head each day. I could do it again without 
blinking." 

" March 3, 1849. 

^^ The winter bas not spared us ; the cold bas been 
like that of 1812. I took a fourth cold at Kiev, which 
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has made me suffer long and craelly. The treatment I 
hâve been undergoing for my heart and long trouble 
was interrupted, for I had no strength for it I bave 
reached the stage of absolute moscolar weakness in 
those two organs, which causes suffocation for no caase 
at ail, — a slight noise, a word spoken loudly. However, 
this last cold is getting better, and they are going to 
try and remedy the muscular exhanstion; otherwise, 
the joumey home would be very difficult. I hâve had 
to get a valet, — beîng unable to lift a package, or make 
any movement at ail violent. • . . 

«« The conclusion of the great affair of my life meets 
with difflcultics foreseen and caused by mère formali- 
tics ; 80 that though we are both most anxious to reach 
the rue Fortunée, there is still great uneertainty." 

" March 22, 1849. 

*' At last I obtaîned permission to write to Feters- 
burg for the consent of the sovereign ruler to our 
niarriage. He refused it ; and his minister writes that 
we know the laws and they must be obeyed. Weary 
of the struggle. Madame Hanska now talks of my 
returning to Paris, and selling everything in the rue 
Fortunée. Hère, she is rich, beloved, respected ; she 
spends nothing ; and she hésitâtes to go where she sees 
only troubles, dcbts, expenscs, and new faces. Her 
children tremble for her. You can see that in view 
of ail thcsc doubts expressed and felt about future 
happiness, an honorable man ought to départ, return 
the property in the rue Fortunée to whom it belongs, 
go back to his pen, and hide himself in some hole at 
Passy. 
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^^ I hâve, and I hâve alwajs had in Madame Hanska 
the best and most devoted of friends, — a friend such as 
one finds but once in life. Her children love me as one 
of their own famll}', but thej do not wish their adored 
niother to run the risks of an unfortunate future ; and 
tiiey are right. You cannot imagine the wisdom and 
good sensé of Madame Hanska ; they are equal to her 
educational knowledge, whieh is vast She is still beau- 
tiful ; but she has a dread of society and ail its annoy- 
ances ; she loves quiet, solitude, and study. . . . 

^^The only thing that I thirst for is tranquillîfy, do- 
mestic life, and moderate work in fînishing the Comédie 
Humaine. If I fail in this complctely, I shall take 
what belongs to me in the rue Fortunée and begin my 
life anew. But this time I will board in some establish- 
ment and live in one room, so as to be independent of 
everything, even furniture. Will you believe me when 
I tell you that the prospect does not alarm me — except 
for my mothcr. But even then, by spending only one 
hundred and fifly francs a month, I could still paj' her 
income. If I lose ail hère I shall live no longer. I 
should bc content with the garret in the rue Lesdigui- 
ëres and one hundred francs a month. The heart, the 
mind, the ambition, can désire no other thing than that 
I hâve souglit for sixteen years. If that immense hap- 
piness escapes me I hâve no need for any thing — I 
could désire nothing. . . . You must not think that I 
care for luxury. I care for the luxury of the rue For- 
tunée with ail its accompaniments, — a beautiful wife, 
well-bom, a compétence, and friends ; but in itself it is 
nothing to me, — the rue Fortunée exists only/br and 
by her." 
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<« Aprn 0, 1840. 

'^Woald joa belieye that my troubles baye made 
me lose two sonnd teeth, white and unii^ored, and 
that withont pain? No one knows what the yean 
1847 and 1848 bave cost me; above ail in the ui- 
certainty that oyerhangs my fate. Hère I baye ma- 
terial tranqaillity, and that is alL • • • I wiah I oould 
see aomething reassuring aboat the fbtore ; but ail is 
doubtfbl and tending to the worst aide/' 

"AprilSO^lSia 
^^ I am Btill hère, detained by illnesB. Alas I I baye 
paid tribate to 1848. I baye corne to suoh a pass that 
I can DO longer bmsh my hair witbout suffocation and 
palpitation. Twice I nearly stranglcd from the impos- 
sibilitj' of inhaling and exbaling my breatb. I cannot 
go npstairs. . . . Happily there is a doctor hère, a 
pupil of the famous Franck (the original of my Médecin 
de Campagne). He and his son say the trouble is a 
simple hypertrophy and answer for my complète cure. 
But bere I am, in for a course of treatment for God 
knows how long. . . • 

" This horrible illness, horrible for a man of my vîva- 
city (for is it living to bave to ayoid eveiything, — the 
least expression of fceling, a word too eagerly said, a 
steptoo rapid?), is complicated by the effects of the 
climate. Till now, I bave not felt the baneful effects 
of the Asiatic climate. It is fearful. I bave bcadaches 
ail the time. Heat and cold are both excessive. Asia 
sends us winds charged with éléments quite other than 
those of European atmosphères. But, as I tell you, the 
doctors answer for my recovery, and I could not be as 
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well cared for in Paris as I am bere, where eveiy one 
shows me such tender, fraternal, filial feelings and 
genuine attachment, like that of a loving famil}'. We 
live as though we had but one beart among tbe four. 
Tbis is, I know, réitération ; but it is tbe only définition 
I can give of the life I live bere. . . . 

" Cost wbat it may, I sball retum to Paris in August. 
One sbould die in one's form. How can I ofifer a life 
broken as mine is now? I sball do wbat my situation 
requires towards tbe incomparable friend wbo for siz- 
teen years bas sbone npon my life like a blessed star.'' 

"June21, 1849. 
** Tbe trouble în my beart (not to speak of tbose in my 
stomacb wbicb are a conséquence of it) bas incteased 
to sncb a degree tbat tbe treatment is renewed. I baye 
been anscultated, and tbe disease named (so as not to 
alarm me) simple hypertrophy, It appears tbat tbe 
father undertook tbe cure against tbe advice of tbe son, 
wbo, imbued witb our Frencb ideas, tbougbt it was ail 
over witb me. . • . [Hère follow many détails of bis 
illness and treatment.] However, tbe doctor is con- 
fident be can complète tbe work and make me as good 
as new. He is a great pbysician, quite unknown. He 
does justice to tbe Frencb facnlty ; says tbey are tbe 
first in tbe world for recognizing and diagnosing dis- 
eases; but déclares tbem absolutely ignorant, witb a 
few exceptions, of tberapeutics, — tbat is, tbe knowledge 
of means of cure. Is it not dreadful to tbink tbat 
Frédéric Soulié died for want of tbis doctor of mine? — 
for two montbs ago I was as ill as Soulië was wben be 
put bimself under treatment'' 
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" Angiut 6^ 18I9L 

<^ Affaire hère, financiallj, are in a periloos atate. 
Enormous crops, no money. I fear, for reasons net of 
a nature to pat in a letter, that the parpose that broagfat 
me hère is ind^nitdy poatponed. Can jou believe 
that it is impossible to send monej out of this country ? 
Not onlj does an impérial edict forbid it, but the Jcws 
exact fifteen or twent}^ per cent commission. You can 
hâve no conception of the greed of the Jews hère. Shy- 
lock was a joke to them, a bom innocent And re- 
member this is only in the matter of ezchange ; when 
it cornes to borrowing they sometimes reqnire fifty per 
cent, even one Jew £rom another Jew." 

" October 20, 1849. 

'^ I bave bad what the doctor calls an intermittent 
céphalalgie fever. It was horrible. It lasted thirty- 
four dajs. I am as thin as I was in 1819 ; though 
there is still a little ficsh on my stomach, the last refuge 
of the fat which illness has taken from me. . . . The 
fever is over and donc with, but it has interrupted the 
treatment of the chronic affection. . . . 

" Tell my mother that although I cannot return to 
Paris now, I hâve hopes of a happy termination of my 
journey hère ; 3'ou can safely saj' that. I had better stay 
hère some months longer than go to Paris now and re- 
turn. You may say that things are pcrhaps going bet- 
ter than I am willing to write. But manage so that she 
shall not suspect that I am 111. 

'' I hâve a dresslng-gown for my illness which fore ver 
puts an end to the white robes of the Chartreux. It is 
made of termolama, a Persian or Circassiau stuff, ail 
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silk, with those miracles of hand-work jou see in India 
shawls. It lasts for years. You are elothed with the 
Bun. It is warrn and light My termolama has a black 
ground, witli palm leaves wreathed with délicate little 
flowers with gold réfections, — ail hand-work; some- 
thing like Venetian brocade embroidered in silver and 
gold. My illness has made a baby of me. I am pos- 
sessed by one of those delightful joys we only hâve at 
eighteen. I march about in the glory of my termolama 
like a sultan. I am writing to you now in my 
termolama. 

^^ The Comtesse Anna and her husband hâve brought 
back from Wiezniovicz the alarm-clock of Marina 
Mniszeck, the czarina, whose wedding outfit, as appears 
from the archives of the family hère, contained a bushel 
of pcarls and six chemises, Thcir uncle was the last 
king of Poland, to whom Madame Geoffrin sold her 
pictures. The young count and countess hâve brought 
to Madame Ilanska the loveliest Greuze I ever saw, 
" La Jeune Fille effrayée," donc by Greuze for Mme. 
Geoffrin ; and two Watteaus, also painted for Madame 
Geoffrin. Thèse three pictures are worth 80,000 
francs. Therc are also two admirable Leslies, ''James 
II. and his first wife," a fine Van Dyck, a Cranach, 
a Mignard, a Rigaud, a Netscher, and a portrait of 
James IL h}' Lcly, ail superb; besides thèse, three 
Canal etti, bought by the king from the Rezzonicos, 
and three Rothari, finer than the Greuze. Rothari was 
a Venetian painter of the eighteenth century, almost 
unknown in France. The Empress Maria Teresa made 
him a count of the Russian empire. He is the Greuze 
of Italy. The Comtesse Georges wishes the three 
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Canaletti to be in my galleiy, the two Watteans, the 
Greaze, and the finest of the Rothari in the salon in 
marquetry, for which I now want only two flat Ysaes 
in malachite, and two Jara to make it complète. Oh, 
I forgot two Van Huyaums, which if yon covered them 
with diamonds woald be scarcely paid for. What treas- 
ures thèse great Polish houses contain ! and how the 
treasures rab shoulders with barbarisml 
" Adieu ; I chatter like a convalescent.^ 

«'NoT.29.1849. 

** I hâve had to go back to the treatment for heart- 
disease. My doctor is a great physician, bnried at 
Wierzschovnia, who, like many another genias, dislikes 
the art in which he excels. . . . He bas invented poto- 
ders. . . . He keeps the composition of bis powders so 
great a secret that he wili not even reveal it to bis son. 
He has radically cured persons much worse than I. 

" I don*t wonder you are pix>ud of your girls. They 
Write me charming letters. . . . Those girls are the 
compensation for your life. We must not be unjust to 
Fate, we can accept troubles for such joys. It is just 
so with me and Madame Hanska. The gifk of her affec- 
tion explains to me my sorrows, my misfortunes, my 
labors. I bave paid in advance the price of this treas- 
ure. Napoléon said that everything is paid for hère 
below, nothing is stolen. I even feel as if I had paid 
very little. What are twenty-five years of struggle and 
toil to win at last so splendid, so radiant, so complète 
a love. It is now fourteen months that I bave been 
living bcre in a désert, — for it is a désert, — and they 
bave passed like a dream ; without one hour of weari- 
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ness, witbout a word of discussioD. Oar Bole dis- 
quietude has been caused by tbe state of our health 
and our affairs.'' 

To bis frieDd and intimate associate, Monsicar Lau- 
rent- Jan, Balzac wrote occasîonally on tbe subject of 
bis dramatic work. It is évident tbat bis mind turned 
to tbat as tbe field of bis future eareer. He speaks of 
it witb ail bis old courage in bis last letter to tliis 
friend : — 

" Dec. 10, 1849. 

" Mt dear Laurent, — A long and cruel disease of 
tbe licart, witb manj ups and downs, wbicb attackcd me 
in tbe winter of last year bas prevented me from writ- 
ing except on mj inextricable afiairs, and, as in duty 
bound, to m}' family. But to-day tbe doctors (tbere 
arc two) allow me, not to work, but to amuse myself, 
and I profit by tbe permission to send you a little Une. 

^^ If I gct back to Paris witbin two montbs I sball be 
lucky, for it will take nearly tbat time to complète my 
cure. I bave grievously paid, alas, for tbe excesses 
of work in wbicb I indulged, — for tbe last ten years 
specially. But don*t let us talk of tbat 

^^ So, about tbe beginning of Februar}' I sball be in 
Paris, witb tbe firm intention and désire to work as 
mcmber of tbe Society of Dramatic Autbors ; for in my 
long days of illness I bave tbougbt of more tban one 
tbeatrical Callfomia to work up. But wbat can I do 
bere? It is impossible to send manuscript over a cer- 
tain size. Tbe frontiers are closed on account of tbe 
war, and no stranger is admittcd to tbe country. I am 

sure tbere must be great difficulties in tbe way of litera- 

22 
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tore and the arta in France at thla time. Ail ta tt a 
stsndstUl, is it not? ShaU I flnd an hilaiioas pabUo In 
1850? ItiadoubtfliL Still, I mean to work. ndn^ 
one Bcenfl writtea ft day makes three hnodrad aad 
■ix^-fire scènes a year, — that is, ten plays. Sappoes 
fire ùH and tliree hâve 0DI7 partial saccees; tliere 
remain two triumphs, which will be a pretty good r^ 
•oit Tes, courage I If liealth retume to me I will 
boldly embark on the dramafio galley laden with good 
snbjects i but God save me ftom bringing np before 
a bank of oysters. 

"I tell you, my friend, ail happlness dépends on 
courage and work. I bave had many periods of 
wretchedness, but with energy, and above ail, with 
illuaioDs, I pulled through them ail. Tbat is why I 
still hope, and hope mucb. 

" We bave a learned man hère, just fVom Kurdistan, 
where he found the Jgws of Moses, pure blood. 

" We shall meet aoon." 

" February S8, 1860. 

"Mtdeah Sisteb, — I waa obliged togo to Kiev to 
renew my permit and bave my passport vised. Alas ! 
it was fatal to my bealth. On the secood day a terrible 
blaat of nind, nbicb they call bere the chasae-neîge, 
caugbt me, tbough I was so wrapped in furs no spot 
seemcd left for it to reaoh me, and I took tbe most 
dreadful cold I bave ever had in my life. . . . But 
my cberished bopes may be realized. If bo, there will 
be furtber delays. I must go again to Kiev to takc out 
proper papcrs. Ail is probable ; for tbese four or flve 
successive illuesses, and my sufferings from the climate 
(which I taughed at for her sake) hâve toucbed tliat 
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noble soûl ; sbe îs more touched by ihem than she is, 
as a sensible woman, frigbtened by my few remaining 
debts. I see now that ail will go well. ... In that 
case my, or rather our arrivai in tbe rue Fortunée will 
take place during tbe first two weeks in April." 

" WiERZBCHOwiA, March 15, 1860. 

"Mr DEAR GOOD, BELOVED MoTHER, — Ycstcrday, at 
seven in tbe morning, tbanks be to God, my marriage 
was celebrated in tbe churcb of Sainte-Barbe at Berdit- 
cbef, b}^ a priest sent by tbe bishop of Jitomir. Mon- 
seigneur wished to marry us himself ; but being pre- 
vented, he sent a vcry saintly man, tbe Abbë Count 
Czarouski, tbe oldest and most distinguished of tbe 
Polisb Catbolic clergy. 

^^ Madame Eve de Balzac, your daugbter-in-law, bas 
taken (in order to remove ail difflculties in tbe way of 
our marriage) the beroic resolution, prompted by ber 
sublime maternai affection, of giving ail ber fortune to 
ber daugbter, reserving only an income for herself. 

" My retum is now certain ; but it will dépend on a 
journcy to Kiev to alter my passport, and inscribe the 
name of my wife. . . . We are now two to tbank you 
for ail tbe care you bave taken of our bouse, and to 
offer you our respectful tenderness. 

" Accept tbe assurance of my respect, and my filial 
attachment Your submissive son \^Tonfil$ soumis]," 

" WiERzscHOVNiJL, March 15, 1850. 

" Mt DEAR SiSTER, — Ycstcrday, at Berditchef, in the 
parisli churcb of Sainte-Barbe, a delegate from the bishop 
of Jitomir blessed and celebrated my marriage. So for 
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the last twenty-four hours there is a Madame Eve de 
Balzac, née Comtesse Bzewnska, or a Madame Honoré 
de Balzac. It is no longer a secret, and I write to yoa 
with the least possible delay. • . . The witnessea weie 
Comte Georges Mniszeck, my wife's son-in-law, Comte 
Gustave Olizar, brother-in-law of the Abbé Comte Cza- 
roaski, and the priest of the parish of Berditchef. The 
Comtesse Anna accompanied her mother, both at the 
summit of happiness. It is, as you know, a marriage 
of the heart, for Madame Eve de Balzac has given her 
entire property to her children, — Comte Georges being, 
perhaps, better to her than any son wonld hâve been. . • • 
^^ I hope we shall start for Paris in a fortnight ; oor 
journey will consume another fortnight So, I can now 
say to you ^ we shall soon meet' 

" Thy brotber IIonor£, 

at the summit of happiness/' 

His old friend Madame Carraud had met with re- 
verses, lier husband was dcacl; her means straight- 
ened ; and she had been obliged to scll the greater part 
of her property. One of Balzac's first thoughts after 
his marriage was that it gave him the opportun! ty to do 
for her what she had donc for him in his dark daj's. 

" W1ERZ8CHOVNIA, March 17, 1850. 
*' Mt vert dear and kind Madame Carraud, — 
I hâve put off answering your good and admirable 
lettcr until today, for we are such old friends that I 
cannot let you hear from an}' one but me of the happy 
conclusion of that long and beautiful drama of the 
heart, which has continued through sixteen years. 
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Three dajs ago I married the only woman I bave 
loved, whom I now love more than I ever did, whom I 
shall love tiU death. I believe this unioD to be a com- 
peusation which God bas beld in reserve tbrougb ail 
my adversitîes, mj years of toîl, tbe diffieulties I bave 
met witb and finally surmounted. I bad no bappiness 
in youtb, no blossoming spring-tide, but I sball bave a 
brilliant summer, and tbe sweetest of ail autumns. Fer- 
baps from tbis point of view my most bappy marrîage 
may seem to y ou a personal consolation, by proving 
tbat after many sufferings tbere are blessings wbicb 
Providence will, sooner or later, bestow. . . . 

*' I bave 80 often described you to my wife, and yoor 
letter bas so fully completed tbe portrait, tbat you seem 
to ber a friend of long standing. Tberefore witb one 
and tbe same impulse, tbe same émotion of tbe soûl, 
we botb offer you a room in our bouse in Paris, wbere 
you can live absolutely as tbougb you were in your 
own bome. Wbat can I say to you? Tbat you are 
tbe only one to wbom we would make sucb a proposai, 
and tbat you ougbt to accept it, — or 3'ou deserve 
trouble. For, reflect, did I not go to you in tbe sacred 
confidence of friendship, wben you were bappy and I 
was struggling tbrougb tbe storm, tbrougb tbe bigb 
waves of my equinox, drowned in debt? Now I can 
bave tbe sweet and tender reprisais of gratitude. . . . 
Come to us, tben, from time to time, to be near your 
son, to breatbe-in art, Paris, élégance ; come and sce 
and talk witb enligbtened people, and refresb yourself 
in two bearts tbat love you, — one because you bave 
been so good and tender a friend, tbe otber because 
you bave been ail tbat to me. 
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'^ This is only what I did in ihe old dajB at SainM7jr, 
Angoulême, and Frapesle. There I gathered strength ; 
there I had the sîghts about me that I needed ; there 
my desires were quenched. You shall now know how 
Bweet it was to live so ; you shall leam by your own 
expérience ail that you were (without knowing it) to 
me^ poor toiler, — misunderstood, weighed down throogh 
many years by physical and mental anguish. Ah! I 
can never forget your motherhood for me ; your divine 
sjrmpathy for sufTerîng. Thinking of ail this, and of 
the way you are bravcly facing adversity, I — who hâve 
so often strugglcd with that rough adversary — I tell 
you I am ashamed of my happiness when I think that 
you are unhappy. But no, we are both above such 
pettiness of heart. Each can say to the other that 
happiness or unhappincss are only forms of being in 
which gi'eat soûls can feel they live a stronger life. 
We know that we need as much philosophie vigor for 
the one position as for the other ; and that the unhappi- 
ncss which finds true friends is, perhaps, more cndur- 
able than the happiness which is envied. 

" So, then, when you corne to Paris you will corne to 
us, and without sending word. Come to the rue For- 
tunée as to your own home, exactly as I used to go to 
Frapesle. It is my claim, my right I remind you of 
what you said to me at Angoulême on the day when I 
(worn out with writing léOuis Lambert^ and ill, you 
know why) feared madness, and spoke to you of the 
way mad people were abandoned. You answered, ' If 
you go mad I will take care of j'ou.' Never hâve I 
forgotten those words, your look, the expression of 
your face ; they are ail as plaiu before me as they 
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were on that Junc day of 1832. It îs in virtue of that 
promise that I claim you now when I am mad with 
happiness." 

" WiERzscHOYNiJL, April 16, 1860. 

" My dear Mother, — We are delayed hère. I can 
hardly see to write. I hâve some trouble in my eyes 
which prevents either reading or writing. It comes 
from a draught of air and the présent médical treat- 
ment. The doctor is not alarmed. He wants me to 
continue the treatment six days longer. I hâve had a 
serious relapse in my heart-trouble and also in the lung. 
I bave lost more ground than I had gained. Every 
motion that I make stops both speech and breathing. 

" Oh, my poor eyes, — once so good 1 " 

" Dresdbn, May 11, 1860. 

" We hâve been three weeks in making a joumey 
which should hâve taken six days. Sometimes it re- 
quired fiftcen or sixteen men to hoist the carriage out 
of the mud-holes into which it sank up to the doorways. 
At last we are hère, living, but ill and tired out Such 
a journey âges one ten years. 

''Let the house be ready, fiowers and ail, by the 
20th. ... I want Madame Honoré to see it in its best 
array. There must be flowering-plants in ail the jar- 
dinières. I mean this for a surprise, and shall say 
nothing about it. . . . Hère is where the plants must 
be put : Ist, the jardinière in the front room ; 2d, that 
in the Japancse salon ; dd, the two in the bedroom with 
the cupola ; 4th, I want cape jessamine in the two tiny 
jardinières on the fireplaçe of the gray room with cu- 
pola ; ôth, the two large jardinières on the staircase 
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UtndÎDgs; 6th, small feras in the two bowb whieh 
Feachères inounted. I don't know whether Grobé has 
finished the Jardinière in marqaetry for the green salon. 
If done (it must stand between the writing-table and 
the cabinet in marqaetry), I want it fiUed with boauH^ 
yW, beaut\fùl flowers." 

^^ There is a Turkish proverb,^ says Gantier, in the 
essay from which we bave abeady quoted, ^* which 
déclares that when the honse is finished death entera. 
Nothing is so to be dreaded as a wish realized. HIb 
debts were paid, the longed-for marriage aocomplished, 
the nest for bis happiness liued with down, and (aa if 
they foresaw the coming end) even bis enemies were 
bcginning to praisc bim. It was ail too good ; nothing 
remained for him but to die. His illness made rapid 
progrcss ; but no one dreamed of a fatal end, we had 
such confidence in Balzac*s athletio constitution ; we 
tbought he would bury us ail. 

^^ I was about to make a journcy into Italy, and be- 
fore leaving I went to say good-by to my illustrions 
friend in the rue Fortunée, where he had arrived with 
his wife a few wceks carlier. Ile had just driven out 
to the custom-house, the servant said, to recover some 
foreign curiosities. I left the bouse reassured ; and the 
next day I rcceivcd a note frcm Madame de Balzac, 
dated June 20, which kindly explaincd, with polite 
regrets, why I had not found her husband at home. 
At the bottom of the letter Balzac had scrawled thèse 
worda : — 

'' ' I can no longer read or write. 

' " De Balzac.' " 
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" I hâve kept that sorrowfal Une, — the last, probably, 
that the author of the Comédie Humaine ever wrote. 
It was, though I dîd not comprehend it at the time, the 
Bupreine cry of the thinker and the worker: ^ It is 
finishedl* The thought that Balzac coold die never 
once came to me. 

'' A few weeks later I was at Florian's on the Piazza 
San Marco ; the * Journal des Débats/ one of the few 
French papers which reach Venice, lay beside me. I 
took it up and read the death of Balzac I nearly fell 
npon the marble pavement ; and my grief was suddenly 
mingled with a feeling of indignation and rébellion that 
was not Christian, for ail soûls are alike in the sight of 
God. I had that morning visited the insane hospital 
on the island of San Servolo, and had seen décrépit 
idiots, drivelling old men, human larvœ no longer di- 
rected by even animal instincts, and I asked myself 
why that luminous brain was put out like the snuff of a 
candie when the vital spark remained in those darkened 
heads with a fltful gleam." 

Victor Hugo saw Balzac dying and dead, and the 
words in which he tells of that death-bed and the part- 
ing scène in Père-LachaiJse may fitly end this memoir : 

*'0n the 18th of August, 1850, my wife, who had 
been that morning to call on Madame de Balzac, told 
me that Balzac was dying. 

*'My uncle, General Louis Hugo, was dinîng with 
us, but as soon as we rose from table I left him and 
took a cab to the rue Fortunée, quartier Beaujon, 
where M. de Balzac lived. He had bought what re- 
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mained of the hôtel of M. de Beat^Jon, a ftw baildÎDgs 
which had escaped the gênerai demolitioiiy and ont of 
them he had made a charming litde honse, elegantly 
ïtamiBhed, with a porte cochère on the street^ and in 
place of a garden a long, narrow, paved ooortyard, with 
flower-beds about it hère and there. 

<<I rang. The moon waa veiled by dooda; the 
Street deserted. No one came. I rang again. The 
gâte opened ; a woman came forward^ weeping. I gave 
my namci and was told to enter the salon, which was 
on the groand-floor. On a pedestal opposite the fire- 
place was the colossal bûst by David. A waz-candle 
was buming on a handsome oral table in the middle of 
the room. 

'^ Another woman came in, aiso weeping, and said to 
me : ' He is dying ; Madame bas gone to hcr room. 
The doctors gave him up yesterday. . . . They nll 
said, ^' We can do nothing for him." The night was 
dreadful. Tbis morning at nine o'clock Monsieur be- 
came speechless. Madame sent for a priest, who came 
and administered extrême unction. Monsieur made a 
sign that he understood it. An hour later he pressed 
the hand of bis sister. Madame Surville. But since 
midday the rattle is in bis tbroat, and he sces nothing. 
He cannot live out the night If you wish me to do so, 
I wiU cal! Monsieur Surville, who bas not yet gone to 
bed.' 

'' Monsieur Surville confirmed ail the servant had said. 
I asked to see Monsieur de Balzac. We passed along 
a corridor, and up a staircasc carpeted in red, aud 
crowded with works of art of ail kinds, vases, pictures, 
statues, paintingSy brackets bearing porcelains; then 
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through another corridor, where I saw an open door. 
I beard a loud aud difficult breathing. I was in Mon- 
sieur de Balzac's bedroom. 

*'The bed was in the middle of the room. M. de 
Balzac lay in it, bis head supported by a mound of 
pillows, to wbich had been added the red datnask cusb- 
ions of the sofa. His face was purple, almost black, in- 
clining to the right. The hair was gray, and eut rather 
short. His eyes were open and fixed. I saw his side 
face only; and^ thus seen, he was like Napoléon. . . . 

" A light near the bed fell on the portrait of a young 
man, rosy and smiling, hanging over the mantel-piece. 
I raised the coverlet and took Balzac's hand. It was 
moist with perspiration. I pressed it; he made no 
answer to the pressure. 

''The room was the same in which I had seen him a 
month carlier, gay, full of hope, certain of bis recover}'. 
We talked and argued long, politicall3% He reproached 
me for my ' demagogy.* He himself was legitimist. 
He said to me : ' How can you renounce with such 
serenity the rank of peer of France, the noblest of ail 
titles except that of King of France ? * He also said : 
' I hâve bought this house of M. de Beaujon without the 
garden, but with the gallery leading into the little church 
at the corner of the street I bave a door on my stair- 
case which leads into the church ; a tum of the lock and 
I am there at mass. I care more for that little gallery 
than for the garden.' 

'' When I left him he followed me to the staircase, 
walking painfuU}', to show me this door. Then he 
callcd to his wife: 'Be sure you show Hugo ail my 
pictures.' 
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"The norae mid, 'He wUl die at daybreek.* 

" I tarned awaj, bearing with me Hm rmaeaibranot d 
tiud. livid face. Aa I croased the wlon I looted Mffiu 
at the buat, immorable, imposaiTe, prood, aad vagaelj 
beunÏDg, and I compared death witii tmmortalitj. 
Tbia waa Sanday. They baried him od Wedneaday. 
He was first taken to the Chapel Be&njon, tiluoiig^ the 
door whicb, to him, had been more prectoaa than the 
gardena of hU predeceasor. 

"Edmond Girand had made bis porhait on the daj 
of his death. 

' ' The flineTal aerriceB took place at S^nt-Fhni[H>e-di»> 
Boule. The minister of the Inteiior, Barodie, aat b» 
aide me in charch, cloae to the coffln. He said to me : 
'Tbia was a very distinguished man.' I replied, ' He 
was a man of genius.' The procession crossed Paris 
and went to Pèrc-Lacbsiso along the bonlevards. Raia 
was falItDg as we kft the church and nntil we reached 
the cemetery. It was one of those daya vhen the 
heavons seem to weep. We walked the wbole distance. 
I was on the nght at the head of the coffin, holding one 
of the silver tassels of the pall. The other pall-bearers 
were Alexandre Dumas, Monsieur Baroche, and S&iut&- 
Benve. 

" Wben we reached the grave, which was on the brow 
of the hill, the crowd waa immense ; the path was nar- 
row and steep ; the horses could hardly draw the 
hearsc, and it threatened to slide backward. . . , The 
cofBn was lowered into the grave, which is near to Ihoae 
of Charles Nodier and Casimir Delavigne. The priest 
aaîd a last prayer, and I a few words. While I was 
apeaking the sun weot down. Ali Paris lay before me 
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afar off in the splendid mists of the Binking light, the 
glow of which appeared to fall into the grave at m y feet 
as the dull noise of the earth upon the coffin interrupted 
my last words : — 

'< 'No, it is not the Unknown to him. No; I hâve 
said it before, and I shall never weary of saying it, — 
no, it is not darkness to him, it is LightI It is not 
the end, but the beginning ; not nothingness, bat eter^ 
nityl Is not this true, ye who listen to me? Such 
coffins proclaim immortality. In présence of certain 
illustrions dead we feel the divine destiny of that in- 
tellect which bas traversed earth to sufier and be puri- 
fied. Do we not say to ourselves hère, to-day, that it 
is impossible that a great genius in this life can be other 
than a great spirit after death? * '^ 



Let us leave him there where they laid him — the 
spot on which he stood in his inspired youth, and 
thought: ''The noblest epitaphs are the single names, 
— La Fontaine, Molière, — names that tell ail and make 
the passer dream.'^^ 

^ See Appendix VIL, Yindicition of Balzac 
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COMPLETE WORKS OP H. DE BALZAC. 



Balzac did not form the idea of combining his works 
into the great whole of '* La Comédie Humaine" before the 
year 1842. Until then thèse works were published, many of 
them piecemeal, in a bewildering variety of ways. From 
the time the first édition of '* La Comédie Humaine " was 
pubUshed, in 1842, he continued, until his death, to add new 
volumes to it, and to remodel his old work, changing dates, 
and nearly ail the names of his principal personages. The 
resuit of this immense labor appears in the <' Édition 
Définitive des Œuvres Complètes de H. de Balzac, 24 vols., 
Calmann Lévy, Paris." That édition contains the whole of 
Balzac's acknowledged work, of every kind. The following 
bibliography is based upon it, and is a transcript from 
M. le Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul's persevering, ex- 
haustive, and authoritative work on Balzac's writings. The 
Préface to *' La Comédie Humaine " ezplains Balzac's mean- 
ing in classing the work into groups of ** Scènes." 




(Toit. L to IT. ÉdUiM MAnidn.) 



lAlbitondnClMtqidiMlotB 18» 
L»Bkldfl8c«ux . . 
lUnuniM d« deux jai 



IaBoum . . . 

HodaaU Mignim . 
Ud Début du» la vii 
Albtrt Savanu . . 
La Teadetta . . . 
Dna double famille 
La Paix da ménage 
Madame Fimiiaai . 
Étude de temme . 
L* Fausse ma1tr«M« 
Une Fille d'ÈTO. . 
Le Hœage ■ . . 
L« Grenadfère . , 
Ia Femme abaudoimée 
Hooorine . , . . 
Béatriz .... 
Gobeeck .... 
l« Femme de tnnte : 
Le Père OorlM . . 
Le Colonel Chabert 
Id Heue de l'Acbée 
L'Interdiction . . 
Lt Contrat de mariage 
Antre élude de femme 
Ia Grande Brelèche . 



18» 




18» 


HenijdaBalno. 


1811 


aMrg.aaiid. 


1889 


àSafka. 


1844 


à une PolonaiM [Hnw. Eudn]. 


1843 


k Laun [Mme. SurvIUe]. 


IBia 


Mme. de Girardia. 


1830 


à Pultinati. 


1830 


U Comteue Louim de Tnrh«in. 


1829 


Ulle. Valentine Surnlle. 


1833 


Alexandre de Bemy. 


1830 


Jean.Charle» de Negro. 


1849 


U Comtesse Clara Haflei. 




U Ctsw. Bolognini, née VimercmH 


1833 


Marqui» Damaro Pareto. 


1833 


i Caroline. 


1839 


La Ducbesee d'Abnutèt. 


1843 


Acbille Devéria. 


1838 


à Sarab. 


1830 


Baron Barcbou de PenhaBn. 


1834 




1834 


Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire. 


1839 


U Comtesse Ida de Bocamd. 


1838 


Anguïle Borget. 


iBsa 




1836 


Giacomo Rossini. 


1839 


Lëon Goilau. 
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SCENES DB LA VIE DB PBOTINOB. 

(VoIb. V. to VII. Édition Définitive.) 



Name. Date. 

Ursule Mirouët 1841 

Eugénie Grandet .... 1833 

Le Lys dans la vallée . . 1835 

Pierrette 1839 

Le Curé de Tours .... 1832 

Le Ménage d'un garçon . . 1842 

L'Illustre Gaudissart . . . 1833 

La Muse du département . 1843 

La Vieille fille i836 

Le Cabinet des Antiques . 1837 

Les Illasions Perdues . . . 1836 



Dedicatton. 
Mlle. Sophie Surviile. 
à Maria. 

Docteur J. B. Nacquart. 
Mlle. Anna EUnska. 
David (d'Angers). 
Charles Nodier. 
La Duchesse de Castries. 
Comte Ferdinand de Gramont 
£. Bfidj de la Greneraye-Surville. 
Baron Hammer^Pnigstall. 
Victor Hugo. 



SCimiB DE UL TDS PABI8IENNB. 

(Vols. Vm. to XI. Édition Définitive.) 

Ferragns 1833 Hector Berlioz. 

La Duchesse de Langeais . 1834 Franz Liszt. 

La Fille aux yeux d'or . . 1834 Eugène Delacroix. 

La Grandeur et la Décadence 

de César Birotteau . . . 1837 Alphonse de Lamartine. 

La Maison Nucingen . . . 1837 Mme. Zulma Carraud. 
Splendeurs et misères des 

courtisanes 1838 Prince Alphonse Serafino di Porcia. 

Les Secrets de la Princesse 

de Cadignan 1839 Théophile (Gautier. 

Facino Cane 1836 à Louise. 

Sarrasine 1830 (Parles de Bernard du GraU. 

Pierre Grassou 1839 Lieut.-Colonel PerioUas. 

La Cousine Bette .... 1846 Prince di Teano. 

Le Cousin Pons 1847 Prince di Teano. 

Un Prince de la Bohême . 1839 Henri Heine. 

Gaudissart H 1844 La Princesse Belgiojoso. 

Les Employés 1836 La Ctsse. Seraphina San-SeTerina 

Les Comédiens sans le savoir 1845 Comte Jules de Castellane. 

Les Petits Bourgeois . . . 1846 à CSonstance Victoire. 

23 



{ToL Xn. ÉdKiim MAniUt*.) 
. . . . 1«V TModonDtbUn. 



(Tola-XD. tndXm. td!tka DMoUrc.) 
Ub tpiNda MHu la Turaor Utl H. OajmmtMiÈeria». 
UntTéndbnoMAfiain . . UU M. da Hvbodiw. 

E. MuMi IBU Coiat* OuiUwiB* 0* W^MÉhai» 

L'Eutw) da l'Htotidra em- 



Li D^U d'Atdi. 

<ToU. Xm. lad XtT. ËditioD Défloitira.) 
La Médecin de campogns . )S33 k ma Hèra. 
U Curé de vilUga . . . 183T ï HËlène, 
L«a PaTBwu 13t» P. 8. B. Oartult. 

tTtTDBB PHnOAOFHtQITBS. 
{Tôt». XV. to XVII. Édition WfinitiïeO 
La Peaa de Chagrin . . . 

Jénu-Christ en Flondrea . 
Uelmoth récODEillâ . . . 
La Chet-d'iBnrra inconnu . 

Qamtwra 

HawimillaDonl .... 
La Recherche de l'Abeoln 
L'Bntknt Uiudit .... 
Les Maranu 

El Verdnga 

Un Drame an bord de la ) 



1831 Hme. Deibardea-ValiDore. 
iS35 Général Baron de Fommereul. 

Il nn Lord. 
.B3T Harqnia de Belle}'. 
183B Jacqneg Stnmi, 
1334 Mme. Joaëphîne Delunoj. 
1831 U Baronne Jamei de Bothaohild. 
IS38 La Comtnaa Merlin. 
1830 Prince Frédéric de SvartitmbnTg. 
1S3I H. da la Ribellerie, 
1839 Martinei de la Rosa. 
loij ( La PrJDceaae Caratine Qalitiin de 
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Name. 


Date. 


L'Auberge rouge . . . 


. 1831 


L'ÉIizir de loDgae yie . 


. 1830 


Maître Cornélius . . . , 


. 1831 


Catherine de Médids . . * 


1836 


Les Proscrits .... 


. 1831 


Louis Lambert .... 


. 1832 


Sëraphita 


1833 



Dedicatton. 
Marquis de Custine. 
Au Lecteur. 

Comte Georges Mniszeck. 
Marquis de Pastoret 
AlmsB Sorori. 

Et nunc et semper dilect» dicatom. 
lime. Evéline Hanska, née Com- 
tesse Rzewuska. 



ÉTUDES AKALYTIQUES. 

(Vol. XVII. Édition Définitive.) 

La Physiologie du mariage . 1829 An Lecteur. 
Petites misères de la vie con- 
jugale. 

(£ncf ofLa Comédie Humaine,) 



TnilTBB. 

(Vol. XVm. Édition Définitive.) 

Vautrin Drame 5 Actes 

Les Ressources de (^nola Comédie 5 Actes 

Paméla Giraud .... Drame 6 Actes 

La Marâtre Drame 5 Actes 

Le Faiseur (Mercadet) . Comédie 5 Actes 

(Vol. XIX. Édition Définitive.) 
Les Contes Drolatiques. 



Porte Saint Martin 1840. 

Odéon 184S. 

Gaieté 1848. 

Thé&tre Historique 1848. 

Gymnase 1861. 



ŒuTBSs Diverses. 
(Vols. XX. to XXm. Édition Définitive.) 

Contes et Nouvelles et Essais Analytiques ....#. in ail 41 

Physiognomies et esquisses Parisiennes in ail 97 

Croquis et fantaisies in ail 89 

Portraits et critiques littéraires. Polémique Judiciaire . . in ail 25 

Études Historiques et Politiques inall 86 

(Vol. XXIV. Édition Définitive.) 
Correspondance de H. de Balzac No. of letters 884 

Thèse works are contained, in the foregoing seqnence, in the Édition 
Définitive des Œuvres oomi^ètea de H. de Balzac, 24 vols. Calmann 
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WiTB Tkak or CoMKMiTK». 

<An talas «w?*. «katob**, portniti, ertâdoni, MafiM, ite, m 
Uw lotlowing Uit whieh ara not nuned im the foitgoliig liit a* belng ia 
1a Comédie HuDuine, tha Theatn, asd the Contag Drolatlqaaa, vin be 
foond io T0I9. XX. to XXJII. Édition Défloitive, ezcept SDch u an 
among (he ŒanN de jeancsM.} 



IBI». 


DeiArtiatci. 




U Pui du HéDi«<. 


LwCbonane. 




Fragoletta, L4(oache. 


Le Bal de Scmu. 


Phyiiolo^damariag*. 


U Vendetta. 




Oobwck. 




Une double famille. 


ISSO. 


Le Bibliophile Jacob. 




Le Charlatan. 


feuda de monin par les ganta. 


La* Deux Styo (CatUfiiM 


El Verdugo. 


Hëdidi). 


Une ne de Totnain*. 






HadanM Tontendien. 


mœun du (empa. 






Des Hou b U mode. 




De 1> Mode en littérature. 


Ét»de de femme. 




Tiailea. 


Étndea ponr Le Feuilleton 


ToTige ponr r Eternité. 
L'Epicier. 


Journaux Polhiquea. 


Idian. 
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La Jeunesse française. 

Étade de Philosophie morale sur 

les habitants du Jardin dea 

Plantes. 
De la vie de château. 
Physiologie de la toilette. 
Phj'siologie gastronomique. 
Gavami. 
Le Blinistre. 
Un Entr'acte. 

Une Vue du grande monde. 
L'Élixir de longue vie. 
Traité de la vie élégante. 
L* Archevêque. 
Bessouvenirs. 
Les Voisins. 
Une Consultation. 
L'Opium. 

La Reconnaissance du gamin. 
La Colique. 

La Comédie du Diable. 
Fragment d*une Satire Ménippée. 
Des Salons littéraires et des mots 

élogieux. 
La Tour de la Birette. 
Le Garçon de Bureau. 
La Dernière Bévue de Napoléon. 
Sarrasine. 
Des Caricatures. 
Une Lutte. 

Les Litanies romantiques. 
La Danse des Pierres (fragment 

de Jésus-Christ en Flandres). 
Le Petit Mercier (Hist. des Treize). 
La Mort de ma Tante. 
Le dernier napoléon (Peau de 

Chagrin). 
De ce qui n'est pas à la mode. 
Une Garde. 
Si j'étais riche. 
Vengeance d'artiste. 

Entre FileU, I. 



Une Passion dans le désert 
Une Inconséquence. 
Entre-Filets, IL, III. 
Un Épisode sous la Terreur. 
Souvenir d'un paria. 
Lettres sur Paris. 



1881. 

Les Doux Dragons. 

LaGrisette. 

L* Amour. 

Le Marchand de bustes. 

Une Passion au collège. 

La Femme de trente ans, 1«k partie. 

L'Enfant maudit, 1^^ partie. 

La Pièce nouvelle et la Début. 

Un Lendemain. 

Histoire de giberne. 

La cour des Mei>sap:éries-royale8. 

Ci-git la muse de Béranger. 

Une charge de dragons. 

La Réquisitionnaire. 

Une Famille politique. 

Un commis-voyageur de la Lib- 
erté. 

Mécanisme intellectuel, etc. 

Saint-Simonien et Saint^imoniste. 

Paris en 1831. 

Un Importun. 

Un Député d'alors. 

La Femme de Trente ans, 2« partie. 

Le Cornac de Carlsruhe. 

Le Dimanche. 

Opinion de mon épicier. 

Longchamps. 

L'Embuscade. 

Une semaine de la Chambre des 
Députés. 

De l'Indifférence en matière poli« 
tique. 
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lAFtetaMnan. 


BBqaetonuUpoUOqMd^te. 


Qrand OoMrt TCod il Mm. 


1U>l«u d-un intëii.u' d. tunlUt. 


tnentaL 




L'BmbMTMdn choix. 




SEC dagréi d« oriM Blx d^ii* b 


U FatrfDtiMna d« CUriM. 


UMitn. 


D>aa p»t>lDii da fi^ dB cUm. 


D«t«a* nr m prtIM do poUM. 


U nloid. d'un po«n. 


Maltn ComéUDt. 


Um IMbMcha (Pmh da Chigria). 


LaDemedaalnnllda». 


LMpiMorlto. 




Un drijannai Mm U pont R(V«L 




lA Bdla IfflpéiU (CMitM DnU- 


im. 


tiqiM). 




(Mnpnbllo. 


Un joonifa dii Ml diM. «Aipitt. 


Un* •«uca à l'UUl BbIUmi. 




OoOMil d« oinirtM. 


Beligion SAlnt-SfanoDkaB*. 


Ctoqtil.. 


L.Dép«t. 


Don Pedro n. 


HUtoiie dn Cbenliar da BeUTotr. 


Uuiière de raire nce émeate. 


U Grand d'Espagne. 


On coEBpimteur moderne. 


Ëcbaatillon de eauteriei françiiM». 


Phyiiologie d«. position,. 


La Maltregaa de notre colonel. 


Honda brillant et Iicila. 


Départ d'une diligence. 


Le Banquier. 


Toilà mon homme. 


Le Chef-d'œorre inconan. 


Madame Finnianl. 


PhTBJologio de l'adjoint. 


Le Message. 


Deux ranconlre» en un an. 




Le* Grandi Acrobate». 


Procès de La Cuicatore. 






L'Auberge ronge. 


Le Philipotin. 


La Pean de Chagrin. 


Terme d' Avril . 


La CUqneur, 


U vie d'une femme. 


Vingt et UD Septembre, 1S9S. 


Facéties cholériques. 


Jtau-Cbriat en FUndra. 


Contes DroUtiques (1« Diuin). 


U Co>n«d>« do Diabl.. 


LeBcfna. 


U Femme datiwiteuu. 


Le Curé de Tonre. 




La Grande Bretèch*. 


Bullation dea miniatrei. 


Le Conseil. 


Uoralitë d'une bouteille da Cham- 




pagne. 


La Bourse. 


Criliqne. publiée* dam La Carica- 


Snr U sltuUon du parti roTaliste. 


ture. 




Hiyuologia dn cj^sra* 


LrttteàChMlaeKodlet. 
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Louis Lambert. Lettre inédit de Louis Lambert 

Voyage à Java. Histoire des Treize (fin). 

La Grenadière. Le Contrat de Mariage. 

Critiques publiées dans la Carica- Le Lys dans la vallée. 

ture. Séraphita (fin). 

Les Bfarana. BrillatrSavarin. 



1833. 

Critiques publiées dans la Carica- 
ture. 

I^face de l'Histoire des Treize. 

Histoire des Treize, !•' épisode. 

Histoire des Treize, 2« épisode. 

Le Prosne du joyeulx curé de 
Meudon. 

Histoire de l'Empereur. 

Contes Drolatiques, 2^ Dizain. 

Théorie de la démarche. 

Persévérance d'amour. 

La Muse du Département 

Le Médecin de campagne. 

Eugénie Grandet. 

L'Illustre Gaudissart 

1834. 

Les Jeunes Gkns de Paris. 

Histoire des Treize, 3^ épisode. 

La Femme de Trente ans. 

La Recherche de Tabsoln. 

Séraphita. 

Lettre aux Écrivains français du 

six. siècle. 
Aventures d'une idée heureuse 

(fragment). 
Le Père (loriot. 

1836. 

Un Drame au bord de la mer. 
Melmoth réconcilié. 



1836. 

La Messe de l'Athée. 

L'Interdiction. 

Études critiques, CSironique de 

Paris. 
La France et l'Étranger. 
Le Cabinet des Antiques. 
Facino Cane. 
Ecce Homo. 

Le Lys dans la vallée (fin). 
Histoire du procès du Lys. 
L'Enfant maudit, 2» partie. 
La Yieillo Fille. 
La confidence des Ruggleri. 

1837. 

Les Illusions perdues, 1^ partie* 

Les Martyrs ignorés. 

Les Employés, l^r partie. 

Gambara. 

Contes drolatiques, 3^ Dizain. 

(]lésar Birotteau. 

Six rois de France. 

1838. 

Le Cabinet des antiques (fin). 
Splendeurs et Misères des conrti* 

sanes. 
Les Employés (fin). 
La Maison Nucingen. 
Traité des excitants modernes. 
Une Fille d'Eve. 



CUhMai da Ktfld». 
LsOnd daTtUi^ 

Béitriz. IMi. 

niuùallB p«ldB«l, 9° putia. 

Lattn It propos dq Chi4 da Titli««. Im BMwnnMtaQBhOfau (Oiafr 
M»«<mil1ti Donl. dk.) 

Lm Sacnti de la Hncam di Albert Swnuru, 

Cadignu. Un DAm dani U vie. 

SUmolra inr le pMbte FeTtd. Lm HédiancaUi d'an Ntak 

Piooto de la SodéU du Oou-de- i« Oiina et !•■ ChlDwa. 

laKm. Un Kénag* de ffUfoii. 

Pititee Hbèiw da la tIs wmjn- Lw AmoDi* de denx Mteg. 

gale. Antre ÉtadadatHBtne. 

Le Notalr». ATant-propo* de la OooiéA Ki- 
l/£|dcdar« main^ 



leu. 

Pierrette. 

T»ntrin. (Dnune.) 

Z. Maicu. 

Revne Parisienne. 

Ua Prince de la Bohème. 

Peines de cceur d'une chatte An- 

si,™. 

Gaide-Âne, etc. 
Monographie du rentier. 
Pierre GriBsou. 
La Femme de ProTince. 
La Femme comme U faut. 

1B41. 

Une Teoébreiue Affaire. 

Lei Deux Frères. 

Notée remiiMa k UH. les dépatëi. 

Le Martyr Calviuiite. 

Ursule MiroueL 

La Fauiw Mattresia. 

Voyage d'un lion d'Afrique. 

Phyiiologle de l'amplofé. 



184S. 

Tony Sans-aoin. 

Sur Caih^rine de Hédkla. 

Honorine. 

Monographie de la preaie Periai- 



lUusione Perdues, 3c partie. 
PaméU Giraud. (Drame.) 
Madame de la Cbanterie. 

IBU. 

Modeite Mignon. 

Qandioatt 11. 

L«l Paysans. 

Les Comédiaoi sans le savoir. 

Histoire et Physiologie des boute- 

Tarda do Paris. 
Ce qni disparait de Parie. 
Déatriz (Oo). 
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1845. 

Une me de Paris et son habitant. 

Le Luther des chapeaux. 

Un Homme d'affaires. 

Petites Misères de la vie conjugale. 

1840. 

Une Prédiction. 
Lettres à Hippoljrte Castille. 
Les Parents PauTres, 1^^ partie. 
L*£nvers de l'Hist. contemporaine. 

1847. 

Les Parents Pauvres, 2^ partie. 
Le Député d'Arcis (commence- 
ment). 



Profession de foi politiqae. 
La Marâtre. (Drame.) 
L*£nTerB de PHist. Contem. (fin). 

Fotthume. 

La Filandière. 

Fragments, Bévue Parisienne. 

Le Faiseur (Mercadet). 

Code Littéraire. 

Les Petits Bourgeois. 

Le monde comme il est, etc. 

L'École des Ménages. 
Étude sur la Bussie (1849). 



m. 



TITLES OP BOOKS, TALES, AND PLAYS 

AXNOUNCED BT BaLZAC, BUT NEVER PUBLISHED. 

(Those relating to the Wars of the Empire were intended for Les Scènes 

Militaires.) 



L'Absolution. 

Une Actrice en voyage. 

A marches forcées. 

Les Amours d'une laide. 

Anatomie des Corps Enseignants. 

Les Anglais en Espagne. 

Annunciata. (Play.) 

Après Dresde. 

L* Armée roulante. 

L'Armée roulante. (Plaj.) 



L'Attaché d'Ambassade. 

L'Aubergiste. 

La Bataille de Dresde. 

Une Bataille vue de l'Empire. 

La Campagne de France. 

Causeries du Soir. 

Le Chrétien. 

Le Combat. 

La Comédie d'amour. (Play.) 

Comment on fait un minist^ 




(Plaj.) LaJncsdaPds. 

raAlKfrian. UJogad'" 

Lm CanitiHuu. (PUr-) I iWiiltii iTifiiiiTTiMMi i 

UiuCniIiièra. LalCnbtM. (Plajr.) 

IMbota d'an homme poUtiqu. L« lOalitM. O^wal.) 

L«Dm!ikrcluiD[Hl»4«tdtU. LMlOtonfltt. 

têt Dmz (mUHeiix. HMOgniplila d« U Tnta. 



Dmx Utn&itatin â« rhunanltd. 
Im Dbux KztrtnMi. 
Lm D«ox Scniptran. 
DUlogM FhllOHphlqae «t Foll- 

ttqoa aui U puActioD dn XIX. 

(Itels. 
I« DiptoDuita. 
Diltrictim. 

Dne DouUDTeuM hîitolra. 
L'Émir. 
Les Enfants. 
L'Enlrés en umpKgnt. 
Entra Savants. 
L«B Environi de Paria. 
Ëtndssur la Biuaie. 
La Fille et U Femme. (Play.) 
Fragment d'Histoire géoérala. 
Les Françaia en Egj'pte. 3 épi- 
La Frélore. 
La Garda Consulaire. 
Gendres et Belles-Hirea 
Les G«nB rid^s. 
Gobseck. (Play.) 
. Lm Grands l'Hâpital, le Peuple. 
Le grand Pénitencier, 
Les H 1^ ri tiers Bai rouge. 
Histoire du snicession du Marquis 

de Cnrabaa dans le fief du Co- 

L' Histoire et le Roman. 
• Intérieur de Collège. 



La Nonrtl Abdiatd. 

Oigco. (Pla7-) 

L'OriginaL 

LMFaitiiaBc 

Puhologla de la via ■odab. 



Le PAra prodigue. (Plar.) 

Lu Petit Bourgeois. (Plaj.) 

Le Philanthrope. 

Pierre et Catherine. (Piaf.) 

Les Pontons. 

Le Prf tre catholiqna. 

Le Privilège, tableau dn XV. aiede. 

La Prophète. 

Richard Cœnr d'^ponge. (Plaj.) 

U Roi d« Hendlants. (Play.) 

Scènes de la vie du monde. 

Sceur Marie des Anges. 

Les Soldats de la République. 

Sophie Pradhomme. (Play.) 

Sous Tienne. 3 épisodes. 

La Succession Pons. (Play.) 

Le Théitre comme il est 

Les Traînards. 

Les Trois Cardinaoïc. 

La Teille et le Lendemain. (Plar.) 

Les Vendéens, guerree dvile* an 

XIX. siècle. 
La vie et aventures d'une idée. 
Une Tue de Paris. 
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TiTLES OF Eablt Wobks (Œuybes de Jeunesse) 

(Never acknowledged by fialzac, and not indaded in the Édition 

DéfinitiYe.) 

L'Héritière de Biragne, par A. de Yiellerglé et Lord R'hoone. 

Jean-Louis, ou La Fille trouvée, par les mêmes. 

Clotilde de Lnsignan, ou Le Beau Juif, par Lord R'hoone. 

Le Centenaire, par Horace de Saint-Aubin. 

Le Vicaire des Ardennes, par le même. 

La Dernière Fée, on La Nouvelle lampe merveilleuse, par le même. 

Annette, ou Le Criminel, par le même. 

Wann Chlore, Jane la pâle, par le même. 

L'Excommunié, par le même. 

Dom Gigadas, par le même. 



IV. 

PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES IN THE COMEDY 

OF HUMAN LIFE. 

A PARTIAL List with Vols, in which they Appear.^ 

Ajuda Pinto (Marquis d'). Père Goriot. Lucien de Rubemprë. 

Secrets of the Princesse de Cadignan. Béatriz 
Abthèz (Daniel d'). Great Man of the Provinces in Paris. Mémoire 

of Two Young Married Women. Secrets of the Princesse de 

Cadignan. Deputy of Arcis. 
BiAMCiioN (Horace). Père Goriot. Atheist's Mass. César Birotteau. 

Commission in Lunacy. Lucien de Rubempré. The Two 

Brothers. Secrets of the Princesse de Cadignan. Bureaucracy. 

Pierrette. Stady of Woman. Last Incarnation of Vautrin. 

Brotherhood of Consolation. Magic Skin. A Double Life. 

> Belected from the 2,247 peraonages (namet and aliaaes) glTen, with a brief 
hlstory of each, in the valuable and palns-taking Toluine of MM. Anatole 
Cerfberr and Jules Christophe, entitled, ** Répertoire de la Cknnédie Homafaie 
de H. de Balzac** 1 voL, 663 pp. Calmann Lévy, Paria. 
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Hvmoin of TVo VDDDg Muried Women. Paz. Cousin Bette. 

Titlag« Bwstor. ADdoU* 
Blziou(J««nJ«fiqMi}. TlMTwoBmbvi, '. 

IJTMliMtt Mignon* Tiwrtfn 

Omln BMts. DfVtj of Atds. Btotdx. -"i "y plaj«d 

GtMl*. Dneontekiu Ccaadluu. Oonria ho^ 
Bfaonm (ÉmiU). AnOldHald. Qd)Kr «< Antl4BU>. Omitlln 

of tha FiDTfDMo. Lnchn d« BubMipff. Hodnta **'g'''— A^ 

otber 8tad7 oT Woman. Sionti of tha Pri naiMi da f!-<i|r»-^ 

Oan^itar of Ets. Madngan aad Oo. Souoftbt SoiL 
BoKATAMB (Napoléoi]). TgodotM. HUorioil Hjttty. fnlnml 

Cbabsrt. Fe«oa ol ■ Boom. ntdaoOuw. Oovntrr Doetor. 
fimuD (Jowph). Tba Two Brotban. QnM Mu of Om rnulmui 

suit lu Lifg. ModMta Mignon. Tha Pana. Anolher 8aàj ta 

Womin. Han* QnMoa. Mtmdn cd Two Tons Maniad 

Wmmii. Coniin Betta. DapatrofAnb. 
CAinnor(dMlarladlki). QieatMaBottbPmrtaota. TwiiTliiilliMi 

Césû Birottaan. Famé and Sottow. 
Camusot, de Marrille and wife. Cousin Fons. Tendetla. Gallerj 

of Aniiqnitiea. Commiuion in Lunacy. Lucien de Bubempië. 

Laat Incamatlan of Vautrin. 
GuALiB (Baron da). Hemoira of T»o Toang Harried Womm. GnU 

Man of the Proyincea. Hodeate Mignon. HagicSkin. Another 

Studj- of Woman. A Start in Life. Béatrix. nncmucioiia 

Comedians. Depotj of Aicii. 
Cutq-CTaHS (Lanrence de). An Historical TSjatBTj. Secrets of tba 

PrinccaM de Cadignan. Brotherhoodof Conaolalioa. Dcpntj o( 

CoLUK (J&cqnea). Père Oortot. Oieat Uan of tha ProTÎncea. Lnclan 
de Rubempi^. Lut lacimiition otYiiitrin. Depnijof Arci*. 

CotiSNTiii. Tba Chonaas. Historical Hjgtaiy. Lacleo de Rnbemprë. 
Last Incarnation of Yaatrin. Leuar Bourgeoisie. 

DKBVII.LE. A Sun in Lite. HiJtorica! MysUry. Père Goriot Gob- 
seck. Colonel Chabert. Lucien de Bobempr^. 

DupLBlKB. Atheist's Ha<s. Cousin Pons. Qreat Han of tha Pro- 
vinces. Ferragns. Bureaocracv. Pierrette. Two Brothen. 
Hodaste Mignon. Lucien de Rubemprë. I^it Incarnation. 

EarABD (Marquise d'). Commission in Lonacy. Great Han of tha 
Provinces. Lndan de Rnbempré. Mémoire of Two Tanng Hai^ 
ri«d Woman. Another Stnd; of Woman. Historical Hjratat7. 
Secrets of tba Princesse de Cadigoan. Dangbtar of Ets. 
Béatrix. Deput; of Aicia. 
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FiKMiANi (Mme. de Camps). Madame Firmiani. Bureancraçj. 

Daiigbtcr of Eve. Deputy of Arcis. 
FoMTALNK (Madame). Uuconscloua Comedians. Cousin Pons. Dep- 

nty of Arcis. 
Gobseck (Jean-Esther van). Père Groriot César Birotteaa. 

Bureaucracj. Unconscious Comedians. Gobseck. 
Gramdliku (Family of). Historical Mystery. Ferragus. Duchesse 

de Langeais. Two Brothers. Modeste Mignon. Lucien de 

Rubempré. Last Incarnation of Vautrin. The Hated Son. Gal- 

leryof AnUquities. Béatrix. Daughter of Eve. Colonel Chabert. 

Gobseck. 

Grauville (Comte de). Historical Mystery. A Double Life. César 
Birotteau. Lucien de Rubempré. Last Incarnation of Vautrin. 
Daughter of Eve. Cousin Pons. 

Grakville (Vicomte de). The Village Rector. Daughter of Eve. 

La Bastik de la Brijire (Madame). Modeste Mignon. Deputy of 
Arcis. Cousin Bette. 

Lambert (Louis). Lost Illusions. Drama on the Sea Shore. Louis 
Lambert. 

LoRA (I^on de). A Start in Life. Unconscious Comedians. Two 
Brothers. Pierre Grassou. Cousin Bette. Béatrix. 

Maous (Élie). Vendetta. Marriage Contract. Cousin Pons. Pierre 
Grassou. 

Marsay (Henri de). Père Goriot. Unconscious Comedians. Another 
Stud}' of Woman. Lily of the Valley. Gallery of Antiquities. 
Great Man of the Provinces. Ursula. Memoirs of Two Toung 
Marricd Women. Rural Bail. Modeste Mignon. Daughter of 
Eve. Secrets of the Princesse de Cadignan. Historical 
Mysteiy. 

BIaufrioneusr (Diane de). Modeste Mignon. Gallery of Antiquities* 
Lucien de Rubempré. I^st Incarnation of Vautrin. Memoirs of 
Two Young Married Women. Historical Mystery. Secrets of the 
Princesse de Cadignan. Another Study of Woman. Deputy of 
Arcis. 

Montcornet (Général). Peace of a Home. Great Man of the Pro- 
vinces. Lucien de Rubempré. Cousin Bette. Sons of the Soil. 

MoHTRrvEAU (Général). Duchesse de Langeais. Père Goriot. Great 
Man of the Provinces. Another Study of Woman. Pierrette. 
Deputy of Arcis. 

NuciNGRN (Baron de). P^ Goriot. Pierrette. César Birotteaa. 
Nucingen and Co. Great Man of the Provinces. Lucien de 
Rubempré. Unconscious Comedians. Cousin Bette. 
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PurraoT (Judga). Céur 

BivUMilwod of CoowlaUoD. Lmsk BomgnW*. 

Fonaoi (Aotelnu)- Céur Birotuao. Bkatiina OudtaMit. 
ConinPoM. Coialii Bttta. 

PoBTDTDukM (MiM. di). UmbU. JUmUnt SùkI; a< WOMO. 
Béatriz. 

BuooRTHa (Zaviar). Burtancnter. Xkma and Sorrow. Cétai 
Bin>tt«u. Lmwt Booigaoititt. 

RuTMMAo (EogbM d«). F*™ floriot. GiMt MuL af Um PrarlDOM. 
Laciu da Babanprt. Lait IncainatiDD ol Vautrio. Eml 
Bail. CoTamInioo ta Limacr. Stndf •< Wonao. AnoUur 
Stadj of Woman. Higie Skhu Swwti of tb* Piimaa»» àm 
Cadignaii. DanghtmotEvfc HUtorical Mjitwy. Haetaganand 
Co. ConainBatU. Dapnty of Arcto. Dnoonaaiooi Comodiana. 

BdbkkfbA (Lodan da). Loat nianau. Onat Man af tha FloTlnoa*. 
LuciaD da Bubamprt. BantMOtej. Unola. 

ScHMucK* (Wilhalm). Cooiin Pou». Draola. DangUar of Bra. 

Taillepeb (Frédéric). Père Goriot. Nucingen and Co. Hagic 
Skia. TbeRedlnn. 

TlbLET (Ferdinand du). Cëur Biroltcan. Nacingen and Co. Lcsbm 
Bourgeoisie. Two Brolhert PieiretU. Lost Illusion». SsreU 
of tha Priocesse At Cadignan. DauglilBr of Eva. Depatj of 
Arcis. Cousin Bette. Unconscioua Comediaai. 

TonCBSB (Mlle. dee). Béalrix. Great Mu of the ProviDCCi. 
Another Study of Womân, Danghter ofEïe. 

TRAtLLis (Maiima de). Père Goriot. Céaar BimKeau. Gobsfck. 
DnuU. Deputjof Arcii. Secrets ot Ihe Princeue do Cadignan. 
Cousin Bette. Béatrix. Cnconscioug Comedians. 

TAI.OIB (Chevalier de). Chouan». Gallery of Antiqnitiee. An CHd 
Maid. 

V*lfDt[(M8B(F(?lixda). Lily of the Vallay, QreU Man of the Pro- 
ïince». Cëiar Birottesn. Hemoin ot Two Young Harried 
Women. Marriage Contract. Secrets of the Princewe de Cadi- 
gnan. AnotherStndyof Woman. Hiilorioal Myiterj. Daughter 
of Eto. 

VlOHON (Claude). Greal Man of (he Prorince». Danghtor of Ere. 
Béalrix. Cousin Belle. Dnconsctou* Comediani. 

Padlink (da Villenoii). Louîa Lambert. Drama oa tha Sea Shora. 
Ticar of Toura. 
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V. 



TITLES OF AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS ^ 

Made by Katharine Frescott Worheley, and Fub- 

LI8UED BT EOBERTS BrOS., BoSTON^ U. S. A Ih 40 

Volumes, includino Memoir. 



LA COMÉDIE HUMAINE. 



Scènes fkom Pbiyatb Lifb. 



Volnme. 


Bngliah Kame. 


Franch Kame. 


I. 


Préface. Père Goriot* 


Le Père Goriot. 


U. 


Famé and Sorrow.* 


La Maison dn Chat-qai-pek>te. 




Ck>Ionel Chabert. 


Le Colonel Chabert. 




The Athei8t*8 Mass. 


La Messe de 1* Athée. 




La Grande Bretèche. 


La Grande Bretèche. 




The Purse. 


La Bourse. 




La Grenadière. 


La Grenadière. 


m. 


Modeste Mignon. 


Modeste Mignon. 


IV. 


Albert Savanu. 


Albert Savarus. 




Paz. 


La Fausse Maltresse. 




Madame Firmiani. 


Madame Firmiani. 


V. 


Memoirs of Two Toong 


Les Mémoires de Deux 




Married Women. 


Jeunes Mariées. 


VI. 


The Marriage Contract. 


Le Contrat de Mariage. 




A Double Life. 


La Donble Famille. 




The Peace of a Home. 


La Paix dn Ménage. 


VII. 


A Danghter of Eve. 


Une Fille d»Ève. 




A Commission in Lunacv. 


L*Interdiction. 




The Rural Bail. 


Le Bal de Sceaux. 


vin. 


A Start in Life. 


Un Début dans la vie. 




Vendetta. 


La VendetU. 




Study of Woman. 


Étude de Femme. 




The Message. 


Le Message. 


IX. 


Béatrix. 


Béatrix. 



1 Those marked * are the original names giren hj Balzae. 



A^endtA 



■ Fbotihoui. Ijib, 



X. BugtiDit GnndW. 
XI. Tha Two Brothan.* 
Xn. TheLUjroftiuTaU^. 
un. DnaU. 
XIT. Pkmtta. 

Tbe Yicar ot Toon. 
ZT. TheOallaijotAiitiqaitlti. 
AnOldUud. 
n» lUmbiom Gaodinut 
ZVL Lort Dliitlaïu. 
ZVn. A Omt Hu of tlia Fro- 
ylueatiaTaïk. 



La Kdii^^ A'ma Qt^aa. 
L* I^ dMM la Tallda. 
DiHlalOnMit. 
Piamtta. 

La Curi da Tomi. 
La Cabinat du AntiqnM, 

La TkUte no». 

L/ninatRO 



BcESH raoK Fakibum Lm. 



XTm. LncieD de Rubempré. 

XIX. The Latt toannatiaii of 
Vautrin. 
NociDgca and Co., Bankcra. 
Pierre Grasiou. 
ZX. Ferragiu. 

The Doehesee da langeais. 
XXI. Cent Birotteaa. 
XXn. Bureaucracj. 
XXIII. Tbe L«Mer Boargeebia . 
XXIY. Gobseck. 

The Secrets of the Pria- 
cesse de Cadignan. 
Unconscioas Comedians. 
Another Stad]' of WoiiiaD. 
Comédies played Gnttis.* 
XXV. CoDsin Bette. 
XXYI. CoasinPon*. 



Splendenn et Hlièrea de* 

ConrtisanM. 
I^ Demièie iDcarnatiDn da 

La Maison Nacingen. 

Pierre Graitoa. 
Femgua. 

La Dncheisa de Langctia. 
Cé—r Bitottean. 
Les Employés. 
Le Petil Bourgeoie. 
Gobseck. 

Les Becnte de la Piineeu* 
de Cadigoaii. 

Coniédieni saos le aavoir. 

Autre Élude da Femma. 

Gaudissart H. 
La Cousine Bette. 
Le Couiin Pods. 



ScKNXi FBOM HlUTAHT LiFB. 
XXVII. TheChonans. LesChonans. 

A Fasaton in the Deiart. tJae Paaaion dans le d^it. 
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SC£N£8 FBOM POLITICÀL LiFB. 

Yolama. RngHah Name. French N«me. 

XXVIII. An Historical Mj'stery. Une TénébreuM AfiEàire. 

An Episode under the Terror. Un Épisode sons la Terreur. 
XXIX. Tlie Brotherhood of Con- L'Envers de l'Histoire con- 
solation.* temporaine. 
Z. Marcas. Z. Marcas. 
XXX. The Depaty of Arcis. Le Député d'Arcis. 



Scènes from Countbt Life. 



XXXI. The Countiy Doctor. 
XXXIL The Village Rector. 
XXXIU. Sons of the Soil. 



Le Médecin de Campagne. 
Le Curé de Village. 
Les Paysans. 



Philobophicàl Studies. 



xxxrv. 


The Alkahest. 




La Recherche de l'Absolu. 




The Hidden Masterpiece. 


Le Chef-d'œuvre inconnu. 


XXXV. 


Catherine de' Medici. 




Sur Catherine de Médicis. 


XXXVI. 


Juana.* 




Les Biarana. 




Adieu. 




Adieu. 




The Recruit. 




Le Réquisitionnaire. 




El Verdugo. 




El Verdugo. 




The Red Inn. 




L*Auberge Rouge. 




A Drama on the 


Sea 


Un Drame an Bord de U 




Shore. 




mer. 




The Elixir of Life. 




L'Élixir de Longue Vie. 




The Hated Son. 




L'Enfant Maudit. 




Maître Cornélius. 




Maître Coméîius. 


XXXVII. 


The Magic Skin. 




La Peau de Chagrin. 


xxxvm. 


Louis Lambert. 




Louis Lambert. 




Facino Cane. 




Facino Cane. 




Gambara. 




Gambara. 




Melmoth AbsoWed. 




Melmoth réconcilié. 


XXXIX. 


Séraphita. 




Séraphita. 




Jésus Christ in Flanders. 


Jésus-Christ en Flandres. 




The Exiles. 




Les I^roecrits. 


XL. 


M«moirof Honoré de Balzac 


1. 






24 





Aj^ptndia. 




CLASSIFICATION. 



Wz hftTe been uked ao oft«n to j^ ta. ordn or si 
in which Bftlxu ghoold be read that we fael oompolled to 
ofCsT at leost bd o[Hiiioii on thîa Babjeot. 

t m»m himanlf mado the olasBifloation m whkii he ds> 
t&itA hii wtH'k to stuid. He qwnt rnany jean on the taak 
ot arraDging it, and he giree hii reaaona for thia «tter ia 
hia préface to the Comedy of Hnman Life, u follows : — 

"It haa been no light taak to p^t the two or three 
thonsand aaUent fignraa <d an epoch — Uft that isabont ths 
nnmber of l^pea preaented b; the génération of whioh thia 
hnman comedy b the contemporary and the esponent. Thia 
Dumber of figures, of characters, this multitude of portraits 
needed frames, permit ma even to say galleries. Out of this 
necesBity grew the classification of my work into Scènes — 
Scènes fiom prioate, provincial, Parisian, political, militarf, and 
eountry lift. Under thèse beads I bave classed aU thosa 
étudies of mannere and morato whicb form the gène»] 
history of Society and of its ' conduct of life and noble deeds ' 
{fait» et gettet), to use the langaage of our ancestore. 

" Thèse six divisions f ollow a gênerai idea ; each bas its 
meaning and signification, and represents a distinct phase ia 
hnman life. The 'Scènes from private life' are thoee of 
fouth and adolescence, just as the ' Scènes from provincial 
life ' represent the ^e of passions, calculations, self-intereat, 
and ambition, The 'Scènes from Pariaian life' draw the 
picture of tostes, fashions, sentiments, vices, and ail thosa 
unbridled eitravagances eicited by the life of great citiea, 
whera the extrêmes of good and the extrêmes of evil meet 
together. Each of tbese three divisioDS bas its local color. 
Paris and the provinces — that social antithesis — furnisbed 
the data. Not only men but évente may be formulated by 
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types; and there are situations in the lives of ail, typical 
phases, which I bave sought out and studied carefully. 

*' Aiter depicting thèse three sections of Society, I wished 
to show certain other phases of life which unité the interests 
of some or of ail, and are yet partly aloof from the common 
order. Out of this désire came the ' Scènes from political 
life ' also the ' Scènes from military life.' . . . Fiually, the 
< Scènes from country life ' are, as it were, the evening of 
my long day's work, if I may so call this social drama. In 
this division will be found my purest characters, also the 
application of the great principles of order, of patriotism, 
and of morality. 

" Such is the structure, teeming with life, f ull of comedy 
and of tragedy, on which I base the ' Fhilosophical Studies.' 
In thèse I bave shown the key-note of that vast assem- 
blage of ail that strikes the eye, that captivâtes the mind, 
or touches the beart. I bave shown the havoc that 
bas followed thought, step by step, from émotion to 
émotion." 

The above is the séquence in which ail French éditions 
and the présent translated édition of the Comédie Humaine 
bave been publisbed. 

If some minds find it necessary to read thèse books in an 
order of séquence, it is surely Balzac's own arrangement 
which ought to be their guide. The Translator, however, 
desires to say that, while it is essential to read every volume 
of this work of the great writer (for be cannot otherwise be 
tborougbly understood), it is, in her opinion, more interest- 
ing, more attractive, and less monotonous to read the vari- 
ons volumes according to our own individual fancy. This 
is like entering a Society in which we soon come to know 
the component members ; wbom we lose sight of and meet 
again, among other surroundings, with ail the variety and 
freshness of real life. 

But, in considération of the fact that some readers bave 
asked for a fixed rule, the Translator gives ibe following as 
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ber indiTidnftl opmion luid oxperienoe! (1) It ia iiimmii 
ble to toke anj ona oluracteT aad follow the threftd ol it 
troin Toliune to toIobu withoot tirgl iyg n ouuiy othnr 
threads that this form (d aeqnenoe wonld laçhthlj be «bao- 
doned after the firat «ttempt Take the ebamsbn td Basti- 
gnac, for instance, Baliac'B leBdingjeiNM premitr, «ho flnt 
^^wars in Fera Goriot To follow him oonoMotiveljr to 
niddle âge thiough nuuiT Tolomes, vonld mftke it impoMiUa 
to do the uma for the eqnally important chanoien «ith 
whom he oomee npon the Boene. (2) To taka the volnmes 
in thùr mère duonological order will be fonnd to hare no 
objeot and no reenlt. Certainlf tbera waa none bocIi ïn 
B^Eao'B mind, becanae, np to the tàme of bit deatb, he waa 
oonatanti; obanging datea and eren the namee of penMiagea 
to bring thsm into bis ovn classification. (3) The ooly 
séquence (except Balzac's own) in which tbe Translator can 
ses tmj practical meanlng is that of periods; aamely : the 
well known periods o£ French history, the Révolution, tbe 
Consulate, tbe Empire, tbe Restoration, and the Jxùj 
(Orléans) dynasty. ThÏB classification ts, however, entiraly 
apart frou Balzac's purpose, and does not f urther bis own 
literary and philosopbical intentions. It is giren hère witb- 
out authority and Bolely to meet a demand from Borne 
American readan. 

Classification of the "Comedy of Human Life" 

ACCORDING TO PebIODS of FeSHCH H18TORY. 
The RsTOLUTioit. lTe9toIT99. 



The CoH8iii.in. 1799 to 1804. 

La Vendetta g 

A Fusion in the D«s«rt 97 
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The Empire. 

VoL 
The Peace of a Home 
The Two Brothers . 
An Historical Mysterj 
TheAlkahest . . . 
Juana 



6 

11 
28 
34 
36 



1804 to 1814. 

VoL 

Adieu 36 

£1 Verdugo 36 

Louis Lambert 38 

Sèraphita 39 



Thb Restoration. 1814 to 1830. 
Famé and Sorrow 2 The Lily of the Vallej 



12 



The Rural Bail 7 Pierrette 14 



Memoirs of Two Yoang Mar- 

ried Women 5 

Modeste Mignon 3 

ThePurse 2 

AStartinLife 8 

Madame Firmianl .... 4 

A Double Life 6 

Study of Woman 8 

The Message 8 

La Grenadière 2 

Gobseck 24 

Père Goriot 1 



The Vicar of Tours .... 14 

AnOldMaid 15 

The Gallery of Antiquities . 15 

Lost Illusions 16 

Great Man of the Provinces in 

Paris 17 

Ferragus 20 

The Duchesse de Langeais . . 20 

César Birotteau 21 

Lucien de Rubemprè .... 18 

Last Incarnation of Vautrin . 19 

Facino Cane 38 



Colonel Chabert 2 Bureaucracj 22 



The Athcist*s Mass .... 2 

A Commission in Lunacy . . 7 

The Marriage Contract ... 6 

Ursula 13 

Eugénie Grandet 10 



The Countiy Doctor .... 31 

Sons of the Soil 83 

The Magic Skin 87 

A Drama on the Sea Shore . 36 

La Grande Bretèche .... 2 



The Jdlt {Orléans) 

Albert Savarus 

Paz 

A Daughter of Eve .... 

Béatrix 

Another Study of Woman . • 
The Illustrions Gaudissart . . 
Nucingen and Co., Bankers . 
The Secrets of the Princesse . 

de Cadignan 

IMerre Grassou 

Cousin Bette 



Dtkastt. 1830 and after. 

4 Cousin Pons 26 

4 Comédies played gratis ... 24 

7 Unconscious Comedians. . . 24 

9 The Lesser Bourgeoisie ... 23 

24 Z. Marcas 29 

15 The Brotherhood of Consola- 

19 tion 29 

The Deputy of Arcis .... 30 

24 The Village Rector .... 82 
19 Melmoth Absolved .... 88 

25 Gambara 38 
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The ExUaa 

Haltra Conidllu* 

. CattMrinedi'Hadlci 

TbaEHxirofUte 

Un Halad Son 

Tlw BkUaa MMtsipiM» . . . . 



J 



vn. 

VDIDICATION OF BALZAC. 

A BOOK entitled " Cn Roman d'Amour " has Ifttely (18SQ) 
been published by Balzac'a wefl-kaown bibliographer, the 
Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, and recommended to 
the world by the Publisher's Circular as follows : " ■ Roman 
d'Amour ' is the history of BalzQc's comlshtp of Madame de 
Hanska. Wfaile it ù iiitereating aa an; fiction, it is abeo- 
lutely tnia in everj particular, — the author having drawn 
hifi romantic love picture from authentic sourcea untU now 
inaccessible." 

The purpose of tbia book is to show, (1) that Balzac'a 
connection with Madame Hanska was illicit front tbe fint ; 
(3) that he had several mistresseB contemporaoeousty, whom 
he deceived about each other, and laughed over in a lettor 
to his sister; (3) that hia maniée dnring the two montha 
it lasted after his retum to Paris did not give him the hap- 
pinesa he bad boped for. 

It is difScult to answer a nhole book in the brief spaoe of 
this appendiï, and T request ail readere who désire to rescne 
this great name froni undeserved ohloquy to obtain the book 
itself and compare it with the rindication that hère followSi 
wbich can only be clearly uaderstood in that way. 
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Bef ore proceeding farther, I must state that Balzac*s letters 
and papers in possession of M. de Lovenjoul, including those 
meutioned, or alluded to, in " Roman d'Amour," were ofEered 
to me for sale by M. de Lovenjoul early in 1889. He gave 
me an informai list of thèse papers ; among them was the 
Hanska correspondence ; and he particularly mentioned the 
letter of Oct. 12, 1833, to Madame Surville. He also stated 
in connection with that letter that no other évidence ex- 
isted as to Balzac's iUicit relations with '*many married 
women." "A cloud of letters," he wrote me, "are still in 
existence, but they tell nothing ; they are not the letters of 
women who had a part, either great or small, in his time or 
in his thoughts." 

By the kind offices of Mr. £. C. Stedman, I conveyed this 
offer to the editor of Scribner*s Magazine, as will be seen 
by the subjoined letter, and -I was on the point of sending 
an agent from London to Bnissels to examine the papers 
wben M. de Lovenjoul withdrew the ofiEer of the Hanska 
correspondence, on the ground that he foimd M Calmann 
Lëvy had a prior claim to it. As that was the part we chiefly 
desired, the negotiation fell through. 

Nbw York, July 31, 1896. 

Mt deab Miss Wormelet, — I perfectly remember that in 

1889 yon iuformed me, through Mr. Stedman, of a proposai made 

to yon by the Vicomte de Lovenjoul to sell the right to publish ;a this 

couDtry the letters of Balzac in his possessiou, and that I expressed 

both to you and to Mr. Stedman much interest in the possible op- 

portunity to examine them with a vicw to making some proposai 

conceming them for the Magazine. The matter came to nothing, 

becanse, as I remember, M. de Lovenjoul withdrew his offer, or 

some important part.of it. 

Tours sincerely, 

£. L. BUBLIKOAMB. 

The références for what foUows are to Madame Surville's 
memoir ; Balzac, his lif e and works, from his Correspondenoe, 
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1 Tol. Puis, 186Q ; Balzu'a CorraBpondBnM oontefaieâ la 
ToL zxiT., flditdoa IMSnitiTe of BalxM's Crao^ote W(xi% 
Calnuim Lëvy, Puis, 1870 ; "Fi'-ii-." n MmiTÏr. WnTmnlnrf. 
Boberte Brothers, Boston ; ** Un Boioan d'Amour," CalmiBB 
Léry, Paria, 1808. 

Conjecture and inunnation made withont <dEer of fnxtf 
tn difficolt to luawer; jet they aie tbe ohlef baaii of 
« Boman d'Amour." I ahall take tbem oomecntÎTelj, partfy 
to bLow the leoder their nature, porU; to giv» Bnoh. iqilf ■> 
tliat nature allows. 

An effort ia madefpp. 12,28,24) toshowlhat 1 
Hanaka'a first letter to Balzac wm snmplilioiulr i 
in order not " to awaken the suaceptibilitîea sunountU 
ing her." The contezt showa that this refera to her hn»- 
baad, for the rest of her faïuîly knev of the letter. " If 
out déductions do not deceire us," the letter was wrît- 
ten by the goTerneBS of her daugbter : "everything leada 
us to believe in thiâ hypothesis. Still, it ia possible that 
thia first letter was written by a relative" living in the 
house. " Perbapa" (p. 28) this letter perished in 1847, in 
an auio-àa-/ê «hich Balzac made of ail the letters heliad r» 
ceived from Madame Hanska ; or, perhaps, by dint of Trad- 
ing it he wore it out, and 80 involontarily deatroyed it 
We know not." 

The simple facta are that Madame Hanska wrote to Bal- 
zac, in Febniary, 1832, a letter expresaing her admiration of 
hia writings. It waa so far secret tfaat sbe eigned herself, 
" L'ÉtrangÈre," — Foreigner ; but it waa not aurreptitious ; 
it is inentioned again and f^ain in the corresponde&ce. 
The incognito waa given up before September, 1833, at 
which time, Monsieur Ilanski baving brought his f«mily to 
Snitzerland early in the apring of that year, Bakac met 
Madame Hanska for the first time, by appointment at Neuf- 
chStel. So far from Monsieur Hanski being ignorant of 
the correspondence, Balzac sends him messages in his lett«r8 
to Madame Hanaka, ail of which, until after Honaienr 
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Hanski's death in 1842, bear the same onmistakable tone 
of friendship in which he addressed Madame Carraud and 
others. Monsieur Hanski liimself writes thus to Balzac: 
" Accept my thanks for so precious a souvenir of your good 
friendship. My wife has no doubt told you how mystiiied I 
was. . . . Hère my wife brings me your letter. . . . But, 
adieu, monsieur, my wife is doubtless writing you a long 
gossip/' A part of Balzac's correspondence with Madame 
Hanska was burned in a fire which occurred at the Hanski 
house in Moscow. The letters of the first three years ap- 
pear to hâve been destroyed at that time. (See vol. xxiv.. 
Éd. Déf . p. 217.) 

A story is made out of nothing (pp. 68-72) to prove 
the mystery of his visit to NeufchâteL "Balzac knew not 
what means to employ to hide from ail this journey to 
Neufchàtel. The deepest mystery was demanded of him, 
and he asked himself how he could, during the journey and 
at the postrinns, succeed in concealing his name and person, 
80 well known to the public of that day. . . . But such ob- 
stacles could not stop a man of our hero*s stamp, and his 
plan was soon made." The simple facts appear in his Cor- 
respondence (pp. 181-183, vol. xxiv.. Éd. Déf.). Among 
his varions schemes was one for making paper. His sister 
mentions it in her little memoir. Being told that he could 
obtain information concerning this paper at Besançon, and 
Besançon being a place where he could take the mail-coach 
to Neufchàtel, he wTites to his friend Charles de Bernard, 
who lives in Besançon, that he is coming down for a day on 
business about which he wishes to consult him, and he asks 
him to engage a place for him in the mail-coach for Neuf- 
chàtel on the following day. Nothing could be more simple 
or above-board. During the five days he is at Neufchàtel 
he writes to Madame Carraud. 

" Roman d'Amour " gives two letters (pp. 33-49), which 
are alleged to be the second and third addressed by Madame 
Hanska to Balzac; but as it states that " neither the one nor 
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ièe oiher is in Madame Hanaka's &aiidwiitiiigi^ il II 

aeoeasarj to nofeio&theiii. 

. The foregoing will show thaï ao far, <*Bmiisii d^Amonr,'* 

inatead ol being, as adyerlised, <<abaolaleI^ In» in ewj 

parlioiilar,'* and <*drawii firom aathenlie someesy** ia madar 

«p of conjectores and insinaaliona withonl any offier of real 

évidence. 

I now oome lo pro^—^almoal the only pioof gi?en, ov 
daimed to be given, in the rolome. Ihis damant aeiiow 
examina^on. Il is a kttar irrilten by Bakae to hia sMer, 
Ootober, 1838 (pp. 78-88). Il is ptefaoed l^ the toQawbÈg 
xemarks: — 

*' Happily, a nnique docnmenti and ezoepHonally pteaiona 
in relation to thb firat intenriew [that at Nenfohâftet] la fai 
onr hands. It is précise, and fixes, from Balzac^ own pen, 
bis immédiate impressions of Madame Hanska and the ûre 
dajs he spent near her. This document consists of an anto- 
graph letter, almost entirely unpublished, addressed to bis 
sister Madame Surville ; this letter is certainly the most im- 
portant, which, until now bas been brought to light on the 
openingof that celebrated passion. . . . Hère is the complète 
text [texte complet'] of this letter, certainly written very rap- 
idly, for we find several words omitted and more than one 
obscurity. To make the meaning clearer we bave made, ae- 
cording to our costom in such cases, some additions [adj'ane» 
tians] placed, as usual, between brackets." 

[Pabis] Satnrday, 12 [October, 1833]. 

Mt dbab Sister, — Ton nnderstand that I conld not speak to 
yen before Eugénie. But I had ail my joumey to relate to you. 

I hâve f oond down there ail that can flatter the thoosand vanitiea 
of that animal called man, of whom the poet is certainly the vain- 
est species. But what am I saying ? vanity 1 No, there is nothing 
of ail that. I am happy, very happy in thoughts, in ail honor as 
yet. Alas ! a damned husband never left us for one second during 
five days. He kept between the pettîcoat of his wife and my waist- 
coat. [Nenfchfttel is] a little town where a woman, an iUnstrioiia 
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foreigner, cannot take a step without being seen. I was as it weie 
in an oven. Constraint does not suit me. 

The essential thing is that we are twenty-seven jears old, beauti- 
ful to admiration ; that we possess the handsomest black hair iii 
the world, the soft, delicioosly délicate skin of broncttes, that we 
hâve a love of a little hand, a heart of twenty-seven, naïve ; [in 
short, she is] a tme Madame de LignoUes, imprudent to the point 
of flinging herself upon my neck before ail the world. 

I don't speak to jou of colossal wealth. What is that before a 
masterpiece of beauty, whom I can only compare to the Princess 
Belle-Joyeuse, but infinitcly better ? [She possesses] a lingering eye 
(càl traînant) which, when it meets, becomes of voluptuous splendor. 
I was intoxicated with love. 

I don't know whom to tell this to ; certainly it is not [possible] 
either to her, the great lady, the terrible marquise, who suspect- 
ing the joumey, comes down from her pride, and intimâtes an 
order that I shall go to her at the Duc de F's [Fitz-James] [nor] is 
it [possible to tell it either] to her, poor, simple, delicious bour- 
geoise, who is like Blanche d' Azay. I am Afather — that 's another 
secret I had to tell you — and, at the head of a pretty little 
person, the most naïve créature that ever was, fallen like a fiower 
from heaven, who comes to me sccretly, exacts no correspondence, 
and says : " Love me a year ; I will love you aU my life." 

It is not [either] to her, the most treasured, who has more jealonsj 
for me than a mother has for the milk she gîves her child. She 
does not like L'Étrangère precisely because ^Étrangère appears to 
be the very thing for me. 

Aod finally, it is not to her who wants her daily ration of love, 
and who, though voluptuous as a thousand cats, is neither grace- 
ful nor womanly. It is to you, my good sister, the former com- 
panion of my miseries and tears, that I wish to tell my joy, that it 
may die in the depths of your memory. Alas, I can't play the fop 
with any one, unless [apropos of ] Madame de Castries, whom 
celebrity does not frighten. I do not wish to cause the slightest 
harm by my indiscrétions. Therefore, bum my lotter. 

As it will be long before I see you, for I shall go, no doubt, to 
Normandy and Ang^ulême, and retum to see her at Geneva, I 
had to Write you this line to tell you I was happy at last. I am 
[joyous] as a child. 



t 
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Mon Dieu, liow bemtiM the Val de Twvttn k» lioir wvitUng 
the lake of Bienne. It was there, as 70a maj imagine^ tital we 
aent the husband to attend to the breakfart ; bat wa «eue in a^fa^ 
and then, in the shadow of a tall oali, the iint fortîTe ki« of love 
was gÎTon. Then as oor hnsband is apptoaching the aixtiea, I 
Bwore to wait, and the to keep her hand, ber heart for me. 

Is n't it a pretty thing to baye tom a bnaband ^- who looka tome 
like a tower — fiom the Uknûne to corne eighteen hnndred mOea 
to meet a loyer who bas onlj come f onr hnndzed, the monster I ^ 

l'm joking; bnt knowing mj affaira and my oocnpadona heie^ 
mj f onr hnndred connt as mnch as the eighteen hnndred of vxj 
fiancét. She is reaUy yexy satis&ctiny. She intends to be seri- 
onsly ill at Qeneya» which reqnire [w£U reqnire the eaze of] M. 
Dnpny tren to soften the Bassian ambaimadar and obtaîn % permit to 
oome to Paris, for which she longs ; where, for a woman, there'a 
libertj on the monntain. Howeyer, IVe enchanted t^ hnsband; 
and I sball tiy next year to get three months to mjself. I shaU 
go and see the Ukraine, and we hâve promised oarselves a mag- 
nificent and splendid joumey in the Crimea ; which is, they saj, a 
thoosand times more beautifol than Switzerland or Italj. 

Bat what labor between now and then ! Paj onr debts ! Increase 
onr réputation ! 

Yesterdav I went to G^rard's. Three Grerman farailies — one 
Prossian, one from Frankfort, one from Vienna — were officiallj 
presented to me. They came faithf nlly to G^rard's for a month past 
to see me and tell me that nothing was talked of bnt me in their 
conntry \chez eux\ ; that amazing famé began for me on the frontier 
of France and that I had only to persévère for a year or two to be 
at the head of literary Enrope, and replace Byron, Walter Scott, 
Goethe, Hoffmann ! 

Ma foi! as they were good Germans I let myself believe [ail] 
that. It restored to me some conrage, and I am going to fire a 
triple shot on the publie and on the envions. Dnring this fort- 
night, at one flash [I shall] finish " Engénie Grandet," write the 



1 Balzac would not hare wrltten thia to hlB alater, for fh«y both miut baye 
known, he, certainly, that Monsieur Hanald hired the home in Neofobitel 
early in the sprlng of 1833 and took his family there in May. Balzao waa not 
invlted, or, at any rate, did not go there tiU Beptember 26tli. 
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" Aventures d'une idée [heureuse] " and '* Le Prêtre Catholique," ono 
of my fiuest subjects. Then will corne the fine third dizaine, and after 
that I shall go and seek my reward at Geneva, after having paid a 
good slice of debts. There, sister. I hâve now resumed my wînter 
life. I go to bed at six, with my dinner in my mouth, and I sleep 
till half-past twelve. At one o'dock Auguste brings me a cup of 
coffee, and I go at one flash, working from one in the moming till 
an hour afber mid-day. At the end of twenty days, that makes a 
pretty amount of work ! 

Adieu, dearest sister. If your husband has arrived, tell him the 
" Aventures d'une idée [heureuse ] " are on the ways, and he will 
perhaps read them at Montglat, for I will send you the paper in 
which tbey appear if you stay till the end of the month. 

The affair of the " Études de Mœurs " is going on welL Thirty- 
three thousand francs of author's rights will just stop ail the big 
holes. I shall [then] only hâve to undertake the repayment to my 
mother, and after that, faith ! I shall be at my ease. 

Well, adieu, my dear sister. If you hâve any heart, you will 
answcr me. What the devil are you doîng at Montglat ? However, 
you are f ree ; that 's not reproach, it is curiosity. Between brother 
and sister it is allowable. Much tendemess. You won't say again 
that I don't write to you. 

Apropos, the pain in my side continues ; but I hâve such fear of 
Icechos, cataplasms, and to be tied down in a way that I can't finish 
what I hâve nndertaken, that I put everything off. If it gets too 
bad we will sce about it, I and the doctor, or magnetism. 

Addio, addio. A thousand kind things. Correct carefully the 
" Médecin [de Campagne]," or rather tell me ail the places you think 
bad, and put the great pots into the little pots ; that is, if a thing can 
be said in one Une instead of two, try to make the sentence. 

Adieu, sister. 

[Honoré.] 

Hère follows the same letter as it was given by Madame 
Snrville herself in her memoir (pp. 139-141) published in 
1856, six years after Balzac's death, twenty years before the 
publication of his Correspondence — in which it appears 
identically the Bame (p. 176) exoept for the addition of a 



Ust clanae which ia the same &s in the al^ore letter. — 
■sd forty yean before Ha pèsent ^çmanee ia "Rom 
d'Amour." 
Hadune Snrrille 8im tin dite at âw lettar w : — 



Qota; irlthont n wtui d minlngl Hw poor toOai mut to 
jonx hoiiH ta make jon ahaie a littls jof , and fOnnd do waMi 1 I 
tonnent jov w oftan wlth mf tioitblaa tliat tfae ban 1 ean do ia to 
Write /on thk joj. Ton wiU not b»gh at ma, jac wiU bélier* 
Be,jMiwm] 

Iwent jeBtardajtoOânid'i; he preaented ne to thrae Geiman 
famUica. I thonght I waaâieaming, Urne tamillMl— no leait — 
OM tr<»a Tleana, aaotkei fiem Ftanlcfort, tha tblid pHueiaii, bot 
I dont know front iriieEe. 

Tbej confided to me that thej had corne faithfnllj foi a month 
to Oërard's, in tbe bope of aeeiag ma; and thej let me know thAt 
bofond the frontiei of Fiance (dear, ungiatefol conntiy ! ) my 
lepntation bas begun. " Fereeveie in yont labon," they adiled, 
" and jDD will soon be at the head of literaij Eniopa." Europe ! 
thej said it, aisterl Flattering familieal — How I conld make 
certain friends roar vith langhterif I told Chem tbat. Ma foi! 
thèse were kind Gennans, and I Ut mjsalf beliere thej tboagbt 
what thej said ; and, to tell the tmth, I coold bave liBteued to tfaem 
ail night. Praim is so good for ne aitists, that that of tbe good 
Germans restored m; coorage ; I departed qnite gajl; from 
G<5iard'a, and I am gning to fire three gnns on the pnblic and on 
envioOB folk,' to wit : " Eugénie Grandet," " Les ATeotniee d'aoe 
Idéeheurense," which yonknowabont, and "Le Pritie Catbolïqne," 
one of my finest subjects. 

The aifair of the " Ëtndoa de Hœnra " ia well nuder waj ; tbirtj 
tbooaand francs of autbor'H righta in the reprints w31 Btop up large 
boles. That slico of mj debts paid, I shall go and seek mj tewud 
at Geneva. The horizon aeems reàllj brighteniug. 

I bave resnmcd m; tife of toil. I gu to bed at six directl; aftei 
dinner. The animal digeste and sloepa till midoight, Angnste 
makee me a cup ot coSee, witb wbkh tbe mind goes at one Sow 
[or Sasb, trait] tiU mid'da/. I nub to tbe printing-offlce to can? 
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my copy and get mj proofs, which gives exercise to the animal, 
who dreams as ho goes. 

One can pnt a good deal of black on white in twelve honrs, little 
sister, and after a month of snch life there 's not little labor 
accomplished. Poor pen ! it must be made of diamond not to be 
wom ont by snch toil ! To lift its master to réputation, accorrling 
to the Germans, to pay his debts to ail, and then to give him some 
daj rest upou a monntain, — that is its task ! 

What the devil are you doing so late at M 1 Tell me abont 

it, and say with me that the Germans are worthy people. A fra- 
temal hand-shake for Monsieur Canal [his nickname for her hos- 
band] ; tell him that ** Les Aventures d'une Id(^e heureuse ' are ou 
the ways. 

I send you my proofs of the " Médecin de Campagne '' to read. 

I remark on thèse letters : — 

Ist. The original of the letter published in ** Roman 
d'Amour " was not signed ; the signature, Honoré, is added 
in brackets. 

2nd. The purpose of writing the letter is given in both 
versions and in each it is totally différent. 

3rd. The letter given by Madame Surville bears ail the 
marks of being genuine. It is a merry little taie about his 
Grermans, quite spontaneous and characteristic, and it hangs 
well together. 

4th. The letter in "Roman d* Amour" claims to be the 
"complète text." How comes it, therefore, to hâve such 
variations from the original published by the sister who 
received it, and republished authoritatively in the Édition 
Définitive ? Some one must hâve rewritten the letter. Who 
did? Not Balzac himself, certainly. Some hand has 
garbled the lively little taie. No other explanation is pos- 
sible ; for thèse variations are not omissions of passages, but 
the total reconstruction of many (and very characteristiç) 
sentences. 

5th. Now, if another person rewrote and garbled the 
letter, is it not a legitimate conclusion that the same hand 
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may haTO added the parts whioh now appear for the first 
time, and wfaich are oontrary to erexythÎBg that we know of 
Bidzac's nature, as shown in his lif e and wxitingSy and in 
tke statements of his nearest frienda? In saying this, Uiera 
is no intention of aconsing M. de LoTW^onl of being privj 
to the fraud. If it is a fraad, he has simply been mialed 
by the bibliographical mania ; for bibliography becomea a 
mania in time like other f orms and yanities of collection. 

The same letter, published twenty years later in Balzac'a 
Crorrespondence (voL xziy. Éd. Déf.), is identical with the 
Madame Suryille version down to the words, <<What the 
devil are yon doing so late at M^*-?** After that it oon- 
tinues thos : — 

Affcer ail, yoa are free, and that is not a leproach, it Is cnrioaitj ; 

between brother and sister it can be pardoned. 

Well, adien; if you ha?e anj heart joa wiU answer me. A 
fraternal handshake to M. Canal; tell him "Les Aventores d'une 
Idée heureose/' are on the ways, and he shall soon read them. 

Addio I addio ! Correct the " Médecin " well ; point ont to me ail 
the passages yon think bad, and put the big pots in the Utile pots ; 
that is to say, if a thing can be said better in one Une than two, try 
to make the sentence. 

Now, it is observable that this letter published in 1876 was 
not taken from Madame Surville's priuted narrative, becaose 
of the additions to it. It must, therefore, hâve been taken 
from the original letter from which Madame Surville's letter 
was also taken, — both versions corresponding so closely. 
It is also observable that the variations in the passages are 
simply additions in the version of 1876, and omissions in 
that of 1856, — there is no reconstruction of sentences. 
Take, for instance, the evidently genuine message, <* A fra- 
ternal handshake to M. Canal " (" Poignée de main frater- 
nelle à M. Canal" — Balzac's nickname for M. Surville, who 
was Royal engineer of Bridges and Roads). This passage 
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h the aame in both the antbentic letters ; but the version of 
1896 reconstructs tbe passage thus: "If your busband bas 
arrived, tell bim tbat * Les Aventures d'une Idée [beureuse]* 
are on tbe ways, and tbat be maj read tbem, perbaps at 
Montglat/' etc. 

Some one bas, tberefore, rewritten tbis letter. Tbe ques- 
tion wbo did 80, and wben, and wby, is of no conséquence 
to Balzac's meraory. 

Witb regard to tbe remarks in tbe " Roman d'Amour " let- 
ter about otber mistresses, and tbe flippant, almost casual, 
remark tbat be is a fatber, and also to tbe comments made 
npon tbis subject (pp. 62, 63, 64, 92, 93), I bave only 
to say, (1) tbat no supporting testimony is offered; (2) 
tbat Balzac is sbown in a ligbt wbicb notbing tbat we know 
of bim warrants ^ and wbicb is contradictory of tbe évidence 
of tbe friends wbo were best able to judge of bim, sucb as 
Tbéopbile Gautier and George Sand (quoted in tbis 
Memoir, pp. 193, 201, 202, 210, 227, 228) ; (3) tbat M. de 
Lovenjoul stated to me tbat no évidence existed, except a 
letter to bis sister, toucbing bis " many intrigues witb mar- 
ried women," and bis natural cbildren, of wbom, " it was said," 
be bad a number. Tbe impression left on my mind by M. 
de L. 's letters to me (and it is confirmed by tbis volume) 
was tbat be tbougbt Balzac's cbaracter gained by being 
placed in tbat ligbt, and tbat be was anxious to save bim 
from tbe cbarge of cbastity. Tbis seems strange ; and yet 
it was the simple opinion forced upon me in 1889 ; wbicb is 
now deepened. 

So mucb by way of answer, Tbere is a bigber form of 
answer wbicb, tbougb it is not légal proof, will appeal, I 
tbînk, to sucb mînds as ougbt to judge of Balzac. 

I now call Balzac bimself to witness wbetber be ever felt 

and wrote about tbe women be loved and wbo loved bim, as 

tbe letter in " Roman d'Amour " represents. Tbe following 

quotations are from bis Correspondence (vol. xxiv. Éd« 

Dëf.). 

25 
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To Uadaïue Hanak» (p. 478) 18U :— 
« I bien yoa ereir day of 1117 Ma, uaà I thask Ood for 
yonr good affeotûm. Ton an my b^iiiiMB u jon ara mj 
famé and n^ futurs. Do yon aomatimea nmemb» tliat 
monÛDg at Taleno» on the bank of tbo Bhona, whara oar 
gentle talk triumphed orar jwa nouial^a, and wbere ire 
waUrad iot two honn in the daim, both il], jet withoat no- 
tioing the oold or onr niffBringB? Belie*e xa», auch mem- 
odee, «hieh aie wholly of the aonl, wte aa powerfol aa th« 
XDaterial reoolleotiona of olliara ; for in jou the aoal ia mon 
beautiful than the oorpoieal baantiM for wbioh the aona of 
Adam deetroy thanuelvea." 

Did an; man erer irrite that to a «oman with whom ha 
bad lired in illicit intmioaiM, more oc teaa freqDent, for 
tweWeyearaî 

To the eame (p. 456) ; — 
" Those who know you as I do can aspire bat to one thiiig 
i beside you, and that Ib to comprehend, enjoy, and love your 

BOul more and more, if oclj to become better b; int«nxiurse 
!! with you and your etherealized spirit. That ia my prayer ; 

I the désire of my human religion." 

|| To tbe same (p. 399) : — 

" I entered a church to-day to pray and ask God for your 
1' health, with an ardor full of egotism, — as ail fanaticiâms 

j,| are. I was afraid ; I dared not pray. I said to myself, 

i; 'Thia ia so full of selflsh întereat perhaps I shall irrit«ta 

} Him.' And I atopped snddenly, Uke a bigoted old woman, 

1; or a silly achoolgirl." 

'i. To the same (p. 465) : — 

|!i "I prayed for you and for your children feirently; for 

..;| whenever I see an altar for the first time I take my âigbt to 

1'' God, and I dare humbly and ardently implore his goodness 

:, to me ftiid tuino, which are you and yonrs." 

) To the same (p. 468) : — 

"To-morrow, I am going to aee a little house which is for 
" sale near the church of Saint Vincent de Paul — the Byzsn- 
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tine church we went to see, you remember, where a f uneral 
was going on. You said to me, looking at the vacant 
ground uear the church : * I should not be unwilling to live 
hère ; we should be near to Grod and far from the world.' " 

To the same (p. 267) : — 

" I was very unhappy in my youth, but Madame de Bemy 
made up for ail by an absolute dévotion which I never un- 
derstood to its f uU extent until the grave had secured its 
prey. ... I strive to perfect that which she sketched out 



in me." 



Hère is a letter to Madame Carraud written five days be- 
fore the letter in " Roman d'Amour," Oçt. 6, 1833 (p. 184), 
the day after his return from Neufchâtel. (Madame de 
Bemy is evidently the person alluded to in that letter as 
being " jealous like a mother of her milk.*') He is speak- 
ing of severe reviews of his Work : — 

" But I do not mind it much ; you are my public, — you 
and a f ew choice soûls whom I désire to please ; but you, 
above ail, whom I hâve never seen or listened to without 
gainiug some good ; you who hâve the courage to help me 
in pulling up the weeds in my garden ; you who encourage 
me to perfect myself ; you who resemble the angel to whom 
I owe ail [Madame de Bemy ] . . . On my return hère yes- 
terday I found her so ill that I was seized with a panic ; my 
mind is full of anguish. Her life is so much to mine. Oh I 
no one can form a true idea of that deep alEection which has 
sustained ail my efforts and comforts ail my pains. You 
know something of it, you who understand friendship so 
weU." 

To the same (p. 184), August, 1833 : — 

" You are right, dear noble soûl, in loving Madame de Bemy. 
In each of you are striking resemblances of thought, the 
same love of the right, the same enlightened liberality, 
the same love of progress, same desires for the good of 
the masses, same élévation of soûl and thought, same deli- 
cacy in your natures. And for that I love you much." 
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To aie saine (p. 192), Geneira» Janueiy, 1884:— 

**Ihopeyoakiiowwliat the aeenzitgrof Maiidaliip feand 

thai ycm will not say to me again: <Bear me In memoiy/ 

for Madame Hanaka aaya to me : *I am happy in knowing 

*that you inapiie auch MendaMpe ; lliqr josMfy mine lor joa.' ^ 

To the aame (p. 108) : — 

'^But^dear, Icanatleast aay thia with the tendneat effn- 
aiona of my heart ; that on my long and painfnl way four 
noble beinga hâve oonatantly held ont tfaeir handa to me^ 
enconraged, loved and pitied me.'* 

Thoae ''foiir noble beinga" Were Madame de Bemy, 
Madame Carrand, Madame Banaka, and probaUy one whom 
he loat in youth (aee Théophile Gaatier'a atatement» p. 227 
of thia memoir). I now aak» did the man who wiote thua 
of thoae women write, within the aame tiuee montha, the 
flippant, if not insulting, remarrks abont two of them in the 
" Roman d'Amour '' letter ? I need only ask the question, 
without comment of mine. 

The last insinuation in the volume is perhaps the moat 
cruel of ail. 

After relating a circumstance that was annoying (nothing 
more, for it related only to the loss of the key of the entrance 
gâte), which happened on the evening Balzac and his wife 
arrived in Paris after their marriage, the book goes on : — 

'< This agitating incident, this drama in his own house, 
were, we must admit, distressing omens with which to begiu 
the dual lif e so long desired by the great writer. Had he 
a presentiment, and did that thought hâve its influence on 
the months that f oUowed ? We are ignorant. But, if we 
may believe divers witnesses and friends wholly worthy of 
belief , he did not ônd in the conclusion of his long romance 
ail the happiness he had hoped. Without speaking of the 
absolute silence Madame Surville keeps on this point in her 
volume " — (Madame Surville's narrative does not corne 
within ten years of his death) — *' we leam (nous tenons) 
from several contemporaries that at the time of Balzac's 
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death the union in the new borne was already greatly changed 
(r union du nouveau ménage était déjà fort cUtéréé). This fact 
Victor Hugo states absolutelj (précise absolument) in his 
posthumous volume, * Choses Vues.' The account of the 
death in that volume is most painful, and most important as 
au authentic document recorded de visu : — 

**The author of 'Hernani/ imeasy about the state of 
Balzac^s health, goes to make inquiries. He is received by a 
servant woman, who answers in speaking of her master, < He 
is lost. Madame has gone to her room.' " 

Happily, " Choses Vues *' is a printed volume to be found 
in every public library. The article is translated into this 
Memoir (pp. 346-48). As the whole charge rests upon 
the words, '^ Madame has gone to her room [Madame est 
rentrée chez elley* I shall ask: Is the human body able 
to go through a scène such as that (with a dreadf ul dé- 
tail which Victor Hugo does not spare us, but which I bave 
spared my readers), a scène which had lasted two days and 
was to last twenty-four hours longer, without a moment's 
rest? Why should Madame de Balzac not hâve gone to her 
room ? And yet that simple, natural, perhaps unavoidable 
act is adduced as proof (précise absolument) that a marriage 
which crowned so many years of love was already unhappy ! 
If Victor Hugo, with his ardent temper and his passionate 
love of justice, had lived to this day, he would, I think, bave 
taken steps to publicly denounce the interprétation thus 
placed upon his words. 

Having spent the last twelve years in daily close com- 
munion with Balzac's work, and mind, and spirit, and being 
profoundly convinced of the cruel injustice done to them, 
I feel it my duty to défend his memory to the best of my 
ability. 

Eatharine p. Wormelbt. 

TUOBN MOUWTAIN, JàCKSON, N. H. 

Angii8t,1896. 
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